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The Zerolene Correct Lubrication Chart tells 
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winter. 
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and change to winter lubrication today. 
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Long-Bell 
Douglas Fir 


Users of this product give voluntary 
praise of its value in construction. 
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Long-Bell timber holdings in the 
Pacific Northwest are of the finest 
stands of virgin Douglas Fir. 


Manufacturing plants at Longview, 
Wash., which produce Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir lumber 
products are equipped with the latest 
type machinery, completely electri- 
fied, and under the most skilled 
supervision. 


Long-Bell 
Oak Flooring 


This product has been found de- 
pendable and has met the most 
exacting demands of builders every- 
where for many years. It is unsur- 
passed in beauty, excellence of 
manufacture and economy in laying 
ind finishing 
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A booklet, “The Perfect Floor,’ 

ntaining information on laying, 
finishing and the care of oak floor 
ing, will be sent free on request 


Varied Lumber Products 


Long-Bell trade-marked lumber 
products include many items of im- 
portance to the builder. Every prod- 
ict has behind it the experience of 
ifty years as lumbermen, as well as 
zed standards of pre 
marimum build- 
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HE home investment should be in comfort as well as in 

shelter. Walls must turn the fury of a storm. . . . protect 
in comfort those within . . keep excessive heat and cold 
without . . . . save fuel. 

CONSTRUCTION TELLS. A home can be as permanently com- 
fortable as the builder wishes to make it. Through the passing 
of many summers and winters a man never regrets having built 
lasting comfort into the home. 

Now and then it seems easy, yet unwise, to slight construction 
here and there, substituting inferior lumber or less dependable 
workmanship for the sake of a small saving in first cost. No 
matter how small the home, the wise investor can appreciate 
what a tax such folly levies in excessive repair costs and undue 
depreciation later on. 

Good workmanship and dependable lumber cost little more 
in the first place. Long-Bell trade-marked lumber is giving hidden 
comfort in many a home . . making a better home invest- 
ment. It offers the same dependability for years to come to 
any builder today. 


Ask Your Retail Lumber Dealer 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BUILDING Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PNG BELL 
Sterex LUM BE Ro 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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HIS is Homer King Gor- 
don, author of the new 
Western serial, “Code of Men,” 
beginning in SUNSET’ this 


month. 


He has just come in from an 
auto-camping trip in which he 
pretty well covered the Far 
West—gathering, we suspect, 
material for more tales like 
“Code of Men.’ The photo 
above was snapped on the trip; 
what he’s doing with the wicked 

looking automatic we forgot 
to ask him. 


U 
New Year Resolutions! 


Have you made yours? 

We have made one—to give 
our readers the best 12 issues 
of SUNSET ever published. 

Read about it on page 52— 


Sunset's Plans for 1926 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 460 Fourth St., 
San Francisco, with return postage 
enclosed. Unsolicited contributions 
are received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Came to Us from Many Lands 
By Edward A. Vandeventer 


in many lands by many millions of human 

beings, received its name from the church of 
mediaeval times, but the customs with which it is 
surrounded date back to the ancients. Though 
spiritually it is observed in commemoration of the 
birth of the Savior, its name coming from Christes 
Masse, the Mass of Christ, it has the composite 
form of many pagan practises. It has been likened 
to a stream made of the waters from numerous 
feeders flowing from Oriental religion, from Greek 
and Roman civilization, from Celtic, Teutonic and 
Slavonic society and even from pre-Aryan life. 

The spirit but not the manner of its celebration 
was changed when Christendom adopted it. 

Pagan nations which worshipped the sun as the 
giver of light and life held their jollifications in 
December near the Winter solstice when the sun 
begins its upward course, giving the first promise of 
Spring to come. 

Christian nations supplanted these rites with 
celebration of the coming of the Son of God who 
gave promise of salvation and an everlasting Spring. 

Early Teutons thought of the sun as rising higher 
and higher at the waning of Winter like a spreading 
tree so they decorated the fir tree in their cere- 
monies. Lights represented the flashes of lightning, 
golden apples, nuts and balls symbolized the sun, 
moon and stars while toy animals were emblematic 
of sacrifices to the sun god. Some of the far north 
barbarians used men and cattle in their sacrifices 
to Odin and Thor. Early Saxons and Goths called 
their festival Yule, so we have the Yule log and 


Yuletide. 


eererdeeriee which soon will be celebrated 


t t ? 


HE Romans, during the December jubilation 
known as the Saturnalia, chose a commander 
over their sports and held high revelry for several 
days during which all men were considered equal, 
slave and free, rich and poor. Anger, resentment 
and threats were contrary to law. The cause of 
this was the belief that Saturn had been a kindly 
monarch and that all men had been good and 
happy when he ruled. During the festival of the 
January Kalends that followed, lights and greenery 
were displayed in the homes of the Romans, and 
gifts were exchanged. Food was plentifully sup- 
plied so every one could eat in abundance. 
In England the Roman custom was adopted and 


a Lord of Misrule was selected to have charge of 
the games. The celebration retained so much of 
its boisterousness even after the country became 
Christianized that Puritanism sponsored an act of 
the Roundhead Parliament in 1643 abolishing 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide. For twelve 
years Christmas ceased to be observed as a general 
holiday. This opposition reached America, and 
Massachusetts adopted a law in 1659 providing 
a fine for any one who abstained from labor on 
Christmas day. 
t ? ? 

T= Christmas tree originated in Germany and 

among some the ancestral worship of trees still 
gives it a religious aspect. The tree was introduced 
in France and England about 1840. During that 
year Queen Victoria and Prince Albert had a tree 
in the palace. 

An old legend has it that in the transformation 
of nature at the birth of Jesus the rivers ran wine 
while trees stood in full bloom in spite of snow and 
ice. So evergreens, as manifestations of abiding life, 
and holly and mistletoe, bearing in Winter, had 
natural appeals in the Christmas celebration. 

Santa Claus, brought to the United States by 
the Dutch, can trace his lineage back to the good 
bishop, St. Nicholas, who was kind to all, but whose 
special efforts were devoted to children. To this 
day in Belgium, in Holland and in parts of Germany 
St. Nicholas day is commemorated on Dec. 6, when 
the generous one visits the homes and leaves pres 
ents for good boys and girls. The name gradually 
changed to Santa Claus in this country and the old 
gray horse was traded for reindeer and a sleigh. 
Though he became in America more of a friendly 
fairy than a patron saint—though some might call 
him more pagan than Christian—nevertheless he 
is devoutly loved by children and it is said to be 
safe always to accept the judgment of children. 

? ? ? 

‘THREE wise men rode from the East carrying 

caskets loaded with gold, frankincense and 
myrrh to be laid at the feet of the holy babe in the 
manger. They did not send their gifts—they ren 
dered personal service in presenting them. So he 
who gives of himself this Christmas, when he 
remembers the poor and those shut in from the joys 
of the world, will be following the teachings of love 
made by Him whose birth the day commemorates. 
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for 


Little 
Boys 


y, HE heart rather than the head is involved 


when parents face the problem of selecting a school for their boys. 

What will he do without us is the thought uppermost in the minds of mothers and 
fathers the world over when the time comes for the little fellow to leave his mother’s knee, 
and a pathetic echo in the heart of their little boy will be found where the proper environ- 
ment and understanding of his needs are lacking. 

To them it is essential that the school selected must not only provide the proper kind of 
training but must be in fact a home away from home. 

Such a school is the PAGE Miuirary AcapDeEmy which has specialized on little boys since 
its inception, and never has taken High School pupils. 


The Human Element 


Its success is the story of a woman’s great understanding of little boys. 

Her tireless ministrations to their every need and all their varying wants have turned the 
school into a boy-paradise. 

Their troubles are her troubles; their joys, her joys. 

The woman is Mrs. Robert A. Gibbs, superintendent and one of the founders of the 


Big School for Little Boys. 
A Fine Influence 


‘The teaching staff is chosen on its ability to train /ittle boys. 

Although all the boys come under the influence and control of men, the actual teaching 
of the first five grades is done by women. Beginning with the sixth grade, the teachers are 
men, each one a specialist in some line of study. 

Thus all the pupils are daily in contact with strong intellectual minds, experienced in 
teaching and especially chosen because of a fitness for this work. 

The food served is abundant and nourishing; the meals are planned to suit young boys. 

There are nine matrons who look after the personal cleanliness of the youthful cadets 
and care for their clothing. 

The Pace story is told in interesting detail in book form. A copy of this book will be 
mailed to anyone interested, on request. 


PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


1223 COCHRAN AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





MRS. ROBERT A. GIBBS 


of whom it has been said: 
“She has the singular gift of INDIV IDUALLY 
mothering a regiment of little boys. 


She is mother to all of them. 





Words of 
Appreciation 


Gen. John J. Pershing, inspecting Page 
Mil itary Academy Battalion, January 26, 
1920: “*The finest sight I ever saw!”’ 


George Finley Bovard, A.M.D.D., Pres- 
ident Emeritus of the University of Southern 
California: ““I am quite well acquainted 
with the character of the work done at Page 
Military Academy and heartily endorse the 
same.”’ 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, A.M.M.D., Presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford Junior University: 
“IT would be very glad to be quoted as say- 
ing that I could be referred to, and would 
be pleased to express my confide nce in you 
and your work at any opportunity. 


Mr. Porter E. Sargent, Editor of Sargent’s 
Hand Books, and the best informed man in 
America in regard to private schools: ‘I 
get the same enthusiastic reports in regard 
to your school that I receive from Eastern 
schools charging twelve hundred dollars a 
year. How do you do it?”’ 


Kenneth Chambers, in an address to the 
cadets: ‘I have visited every private school 
of any importance in the United States and 
I want to say that there is not any other 
school like this anywhere in America.”’ 


Marvin LaGrone Rogers, faculty member, 
University of Georgia School of Technology, 
formerly of the faculty of Page Military 
Academy: “‘The school is a contagious in- 
spiration. Young minds, supple and pliable, 
eagerly follow and grasp the instruction 
given them. Neither is this instruction con- 
fined to text books. Character building is 
most essential.” 
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Our Private Schools—Their Place in American Life 


this present age when the democratic idea has gained wider acceptance than at any other period 

in the history of the world, it is only natural that there should be evidenced now and again a tendency 
to regard with some misgivings that often supposedly undemocratic institution, the private school. 
But is the private school really out of harmony with our democratic traditions? If the private schools 
were engaged in rearing up a body of citizens intent upon overthrowing our present form of govern- 
ment, or at least impairing its sovereignty; or if they were producing, consciously or otherwise, a class 
of men and women bent upon using to the economic or social disadvantage of their fellows whatever 
special equipment they may have acquired as the result of their private school training, there would 


be just grounds for apprehensions. 


I: the United States where democratic traditions have been cherished from the very first, and in 


ga CPUAILT, however, the private schools entertain no such sinister designs upon the government 

of this country or upon its social fabric. It is doubtful, on the contrary, whether there exist any 
finer conceptions of public service and general usefulness than are taken into life each year by the boys 
and girls who are graduated from the private schools. That here and there among them may be found 
flagrant examples of selfishness and snobbery does not lessen the force of the argument. The unfortunate 
exceptions are as much deplored and disowned by the friends of the private school as they are looked 
down upon by the world at large. 

The true meaning of the phrase, “equal opportunity for all,” is becoming better and more 
generally understood than it has been in times past, like its companion proposition that “all 


equal.” - 


Boys’ Schools 


men are created free and 


It is 
that democracy is not necessarily ac- 


being realized more clearly 


Boys’ Schools 


MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
Eastern universities. Near Stanford 
University. 

C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 





complished by forcing all humanity 
into a common mold, and that indi- 
with 


¢_.SAN RAFAEL 
/ Military Academy 


Ona thirty-acre country estate in sunny 
Tamalpais hills. Cavalry; band; large 
athletic fields; swimming pool. High 
scholastic standards. Boys may enroll 
now. Address, A. L. STEWART, Supt. 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 


not inconsistent 


There are those, never- 


viduality is 
democracy. 

theless, who are strongly of the opinion 
that a sure method of putting demo- 




















cratic principles into effect is to insist 
upon a universal, standardized type of 
schooling. Our national mania for 
standardization has somehow become 
entangled with our ideas of democracy! 
In our enthusiasm for mass production 
we are apt to overlook the fact that a 
system which works admirably when 
applied to the production of auto- 
mobiles and other inanimate objects 








SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
lis. Univ. of California’s highest scholastic 
rating. Christian influences. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1-Sept. 
1. Catalogue. Address 

COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL | 
San Rafael, | 

FOR BOYS California | 

A modern, non-military school specializing in thorough prepar 
ation for best colleges and scientific schools. One hour from 
San Francisco in hills of healthful Marin County. Beautiful 
campus. Large playing fields. Swimming pool. Supervised 
outdoor sports year round. Comfortable buildings. High 
morals. Strong faculty University men. Term opens Sept 











West Coast Military Academy 
(The school for young boys.) 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 








So rm-o> 





10. For catalog address 
James W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6A, San Rafael, Callf. 





PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In seasion 12 mo. in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swimming. 
Homelike atmosphere with discipline. Summer term and camp. 
Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-5 Palo Alto, Cal. 








} 


does not work so well when applied 
to flesh and blood, and to the spirit. 
The waning influence of home life 
upon the youth of the land is a matter 
of daily comment, wherever and when- 


Homelike, with discipline. Small classes. Exceptional faculty 
of instructors and physical directors. Gymnasium. Booklets. 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, Oregon 

For manly boys. The oldest school in the Nortb- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 
logue on request. Interesting monthly boys’ magasine 
sent for the asking. 
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ever the problems of the times are up for discussion. 
niceties of behavior so important in the contacts of one human being with those about him 
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The early training which the home once provided in those 


-and especially in 


the matter of respect for the rights of others—seems to be giving way before the onrush of our mechanico-industrial 


eta. 


moderate degree of success and leadership in business, civic or social affairs. 


their thousand-and-one activities and distractions, naturally find the home rather more of a convenient 


for their material needs than a place to spend their time. 
Faced with these conditions, many parents have found the best solution of the problem to be the good private 
school, conducted by those gifted persons who have the ability to teach manners and build character as well as to give 


instruction in the three R’s. 


Girls’ Schools _ 


Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. Opening of second 
term February 1, 1926. For Illustrated Book of Information, 
address The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 











ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 22iscopal, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Accre ited, 45 years, $400.00, 
$700.00, $750.00. Music extra. In the Wasatch Mountains. 
Apply to Bishop A. W. Moulton. 





THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL For Girls 
\ccredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses— 
2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings on fifty-acre estate at Glendora, in San 
Gabriel Valley. 34th year. Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 

A Day School with Kindergarten, 
College Preparatory Departments. ceredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. ps Charlotte F. Center. 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art 
ay Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall tern 
opens Ly 30. Write for Catalog D. 
Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Grammar and | 


striking resemblance to those of life in 
the great world outside, for which he 
or she is being prepared. It is not 
surprising that under these conditions 
are developed qualities which make for 
the highest order of citizenship, and 
which have produced and will continue 
to produce brilliant leaders in our 
national life and thought. 


O wish to do away with such a 

system as this simply because all 
can not take advantage of it certainly 
appears unreasonable. It is, in fact, 
the very negation of that principle of 
liberty and equal opportunity to which 
reference has already been made. It 
is to substitute oppression for oppor- 
tunity. America has long been known 
as the land of opportunity, but it is 
only in recent years that there has 
come to us from foreign shores (along 
with our vastly increased population) 
the suggestion that mere opportunity 
is not enough—that success itself must 
be forthcoming on a silver platter; 
or failing that, that those who have 
achieved it shall be denied the privilege 
of making use of it as they may see fit 
in such matters, for example, as the 
upbringing of their children. It is here 
that true democracy is forced to part 
with its false companions, socialism and 


communism. —N. H. P. 








THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 








COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 








Pressing demands are constantly made upon the time of the parent, man or woman, who has achieved even a 


And the young people, what with 
“service station” 


The student in the private school enters upon a community life whose elements bear a 


Girls’ Schools 


‘Me HARKERS 222 
Jor Girls 

PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 


Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


KNOWLTON-PLESS 
Pipe Organ School for Motion Pictures 


Theater experience. Registry 
41 Harvard North, Seattle, Wash. 


















The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
‘**A progressive school for girls of all ages” 


Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., 








Principal 








Special Schools 








Cumnork 
Srhonl 


for Girls 
Gos Angeles 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class “‘A.”” Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 
: 5353 West Third Street 
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AT both the great speedboat classics this year — the 
Gold Cup Race at Manhasset Bay and the 150- 
mile Sweepstakes on the Detroit River—Packard pow- 
ered craft won both first and second places. 

More! — they set new world records in both races. 
Packard Chriscraft II won the Sweepstakes before the 
greatest crowd ever gathered to watch a sporting event 
in the history of the world. Nearly a quarter of a million 
people saw Packard supremacy proven again. 

The dependability of Packard motors—on land, in the 
air and on the water—is continually demonstrated. 


When a tornado destroyed the Shenandoah, her log 
showed that she went down with her Packard motors, 
like her heroic crew, fighting faithfully to the last. 


“The engines worked perfectly’? reported Commander 


John Rodgers, when he and his brave crew were rescued 
off the Hawaiian Islands after the Packard motors in 
the PN-9 No. 1 had stopped only for lack ‘of fuel. HN les 

: - | { 
“The car came through with a perfect score,” wrote } 


Lieutenant Wade after driving his Packard Eight from 
Los Angeles to New York—3965 miles—without either | 
car or motor once coming to a stop. 





Packard’s twenty-five years of varied experience is avail- 
able to all in the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. | 


Ask The Man Who One 


Owns 
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A New Western Seria]— 


Code of Men 


The Thrilling Story of a Fight 
for Water and a 


Fight 


new book of the 
for a W oman good word, the big 


By Homer King Gordon 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


T the adjournment of the Santa Fe 
conference called by the territorial 
governor of New Mexico in the 
summer of 1909 to draft another 

appeal for New Mexico’s statehood, 
Smiling Jim Lawson celebrated by going 
out and buying a pack full of presents— 
not expensive ones, but hand-picked to 
suit the individual tastes of the Box L 
outht. He picked out a handsome red and 
gold cloth bound hymn book for Mammy 
Jane, whose personal specialty was spir- 
itual music, appropriately rendered. For 
Wash, her obedient husband, Smiling 
Jim bought a Bible. Wash couldn’t sing, 
and Mammy Jane wouldn’t let him read 
anything else. Out of sheer desperation, 
Wash had mutilated his old Bible until it 
was practically unreadable. To soften the 
blow and offset the shock that Wash would 
undoubtedly suffer when handed a brand 


cowman bought a 
couple of little ivory 
cubes, to be pre- 
sented privately out 
of Mammy Jane’s 
sight and hearing. 

He bought Go 
Slow Chin a package 
of firecrackers, Bart Robson a couple of 
decks of playing cards, Squat Struthers a 
harmonica, and so on down the line, until 
he’d acquired a trinket for every one on 
the outht. With these securely wrapped 
and tied behind his saddle, he set out for 
home. 

Smiling Jim left Santa Fe early in the 
morning, just about the time that most of 
the other rancher delegates to the terri- 
torial Governor’s convention were going 
to bed. 

Late the next afternoon he was within 
sight of the southern boundary of Box L. 
One mile more over the rock-strewn road 
connecting Santa Fe with the Southwest, 
and he could turn off into the grass-car- 
peted grazing lands of his own ranch. 
Only five miles more and he’d be home. 

Smiling Jim leaned back in his saddle 
with the relief of it. A sultry, humid haze 


The weak voice stopped abruptly. 
said Doctor Burnbridge as he lowered 
Graves’ head to the pillow 


The dying man’s voice became fainter and fainter . 


“It's all over,” 


partly obscured the setting sun, but off 
over the mountain tops were the gathering 
black clouds of an approaching thunder- 
storm. It looked as though the summer 
rains which all New Mexico had been ex- 
pecting for weeks were about to com- 
mence. Even the Box L, kept green by the 
unlimited supply of the Rio Guadla, 
would be benefited by several good rains. 
They would save from total ruin many 
grazing ranges less fortunately situated. 

“We don’t care how wet we get, as long 
as our Santa Claus pack stays dry, do we 
Buck?” 

A sudden groan from the roadside sent 
the big black gelding plunging off the trail 
to an abrupt stop, legs wide apart and 
trembling, ears pointed. 

Smiling Jim slipped out of the saddle, 
his gun trained through the deepening 
dusk toward a huge black boulder. As 
he waited silently, a man pulled himself 
up from behind it and stood swaying 
unste: adily in the dim light. 

“Speak your piece, Stranger.’ 

Smiling Jim’s voice carried a cold 
challe nge. 

Without answering, the man collapsed 
into the dust at the cattleman’s feet, his 
body convulsed with racking coughs. 
The cattleman was instantly on his knees, 
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awkwardly doing what he could to relieve 
the stranger’s agony. 

“Take it easy, pard,” he advised gently. 
“T hope I didn’t scare you as much as you 
scared me.” 

The man in the road smiled through his 
coughs. His face, lined with worry, and 
his body, wasted away until it remained 
but a framework of skin and bones, was 
matched with a courage which refused to 
concede defeat, even with inevitable death 
but a matter of a few hours, or a few days 
at the best. He was no ordinary roadside 
tramp. His clothes were of expensive 
material, and well tailored. The dust and 
dirt of the road could not hide the signs of 
good breeding. 

“If you’ll pull me back out of the road, 
I'll be all right,” he gasped weakly. 

“Maybe.” Smiling Jim was frankly 
skeptical. ‘Where is it you want to go, 
Stranger?” 

“The Box-L Ranch. They told me this 
was the road—isn’t it?’ 

“T’m the owner of the Box L,” Smiling 
Jim answered quietly. “That’s 
where we’re headed.” 

Phe sick man looked up, a wave of dis- 
appointment slowly spreading over his 
white face. 

“You aren’t Tod Lawson,” he whis- 
pered. 

“T’m Jim Lawson, his son. 
died four years ago.” 

The stranger drew a sobbing. sigh. 
“My last hope—gone.” 

“Did you know my 
Smiling Jim asked. 

[he man in the road nodded wearily. 

“Yes, I knew him. My 


Graves.” 


just 


My father 


father, sir? 
name 1s 


HE unexpected news that Tod Lawson 

* was dead did more than the dread 
disease had been able to do. It left the 
sick man hopelessly discouraged, broken in 
willand spirit. With listless indifference 
he let Smiling Jim lift him into the saddle, 
where he hung, limp and helpless. 

“Catch hold of the saddle horn, Mr. 
Graves,” Smiling Jim ordered. “Did 
you have a bundle of any kind?” 

“Over by the rock.” Graves spoke 
mechanically, his voice indistinct. 

It was a pathetically small package the 
rancher found and strapped to his own 
saddle pack. An ominous rumble of 
thunder rolled down the valley as he 
swung himself up behind the saddle and 
turned the big black toward the Box L. 

‘The storm broke almost immediately, 
with a wind-whipped, drenching down- 
pour. Bolts of crackling blue flame 
stabbed the heavy blanket of darkness 
which had come as a forerunner, as though 
to hide the storm’s fury. Crashing roars 
of thunder reverberated from every moun- 
tain top and canon. Through this they 
battled, inch by inch, toward the shelter- 
ing safety of the Box L, still several miles 
away. 

Smiling Jim Lawson was a man of 
quick decision, a man with a swift draw 
and a flashing, hearty smile. 

Judged by the standards of the West, he 
was wealthy. From his father, he had 
inherited the twenty-five thousand acre 
Box L ranch, one of the finest herds of 
cattle in New Mexico, and all the other 
assets old Tod Lawson had been able to 
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“My name is Lawson, Miss Graves. They call me Jim out on the range. I came 


accumulate during a thrifty, well-man- 
aged lifetime. For four years following 
his father’s death, Smiling Jim had run 
the ranch without a single serious loss, and 
with steadily increasing profits. 

In place of the rude log ranch house of 
his father’s time, the Box L ranch boasted 
of a country home second to none in the 
territory, presided over by a capable 
colored mammy who bossed her employer 
and her husband impartially. Mammy 
Jane had complete charge of Smiling 
Jim’s home and social activities. 

Smiling Jim looked several years 
younger than his thirty-five birthdays. 
Clean living and his wholesome outdoor 
life on the range had endowed him with 
perfect health and had given him the 


appearance of a sun-burned athlete but a 
year or so out of college. 

From his hardy Scotch ancestors, 
Smiling Jim had inherited a tall, rugged 
body. His eyes were blue, set well apart, 
looking squarely at the world, usually 
with a lurking twinkle of good humor. 
They could, if the occasion demanded, be 
blazing blue crystals, a deadly warning 
signal to the unfortunates at whom 
Smiling Jim’s wrath was directed. 

His hair may not have been red, but it 
was nearer this color than any other. 

The Box L ranch lay off to the west and 
south of Santa Fe, cradled by surrounding 
mountains, and watered by the Rio 
Guadla, which flowed from the snow- 
capped peaks in the north. The ranch 
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occupied the entire valley, fenced in on 
three sides by a natural barrier of rough, 
rocky hills, gashed at the northern end 
by the canon of the Rio Guadla. The 
southern boundary of the ranch was an 
artificial one, an imaginary line patrolled 
by Box L riders. 

With its mild summer and_ winter 
climate and the unlimited water supply 
from the Rio Guadla, grass on the Box L 
was green nearly the year round, making 
it an ideal cattle range. 

Smiling Jim Lawson had every reason 
in the world to be proud of the Box L, 
and he was proud of it. So was every man 
who worked for him, from Bart Robson, 
the foreman, to Squat Struthers, ‘Tony 
Angelino, Skinny, Ike, and right on down 
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the line, not forgetting to include Mammy 
Jane, her husband, Wash, and “Go Slow 
Chin,” the Chinese cook of the range 
camp, so named on account of his ina- 
bility to talk under the stress of any 
sudden excitement. 

Smiling Jim’s greatest weakness was 


his willingness to help any one in need of * 


assistance. His boyish generosity kept 
Eli Waltham, the old family lawyer, in a 
constant panic of apprehension. Wal- 
tham lived in Sanchez, and was capable of 
conducting the legal affairs of the Box L 
from his musty office, but he rode out to 
the ranch regularly, just to make sure 
Smiling Jim hadn’t given it away to some 
tramp with a touching hard luck story. 
But even Eli Waltham, with all his legal 
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East to offer youa home, and while I'll admit I expected to see a little girl in pigtails, the offer is still open” 


caution, could not have foretold the con- 
sequences of Smiling Jim  Lawson’s 
attempt to render aid to the man whose 
life was slowly ebbing away as _ they 
ploughed through the storm. 


II 


. ERE comes the boss.” 


Bart Robson, foreman of the Box L, 
made the announcement from a bunk- 
house window, where he stood, watching 
the storm. It was nearly bedtime. Three 
men were out watching the herd, alert to 
prevent a possible stampede. ‘The other 
Box L riders lounged round the room in 
various stages of undress and relaxation. 

Squat Struthers, reclining at ease before 
a hot stove, made caustic comment. 
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“Bet you two dollars and forty cents 
the boss is right now picking ’em up and 
letting ’em trickle, back in Santa Fe. 
That’s the main reason why the governor 
calls these yearly meetin’s. It gives the 
ranchers a legal excuse to git into Santa 
Fe an’ licker up. Nobody but a cat could 
see anything through this storm, any- 
how.’ 

Bart took another look through the 
window. 

“Tf I didn’t see Buck comin’ down the 
end of the lane when the lightnin’ flashed, 
Pll eat my hat.” 

The rest of the bunkhouse 
got interested. Bart was gen- 
erally particular about his food. 

“If it was Buck and Smilin’ 
Jim comin’ home through this 
storm, you nor nobody else 
could see ’em,”’ Squat argued. 
a I hey’d be travelin’ too fast.” / 

“Just what°was the general 
rate of speed yuh thought yuh 
observed?” Long Ike Thomas 
asked of the foreman. 

“Mighty slow,” Bart ad- 
mitted, half convinced that he 
was seeing things. 

Squat waved his hand expres- 
sively. 

“There yuh are.” 

Tony Angelino snickered. 

“Come here—all of you!”’ 

There was a note of alarm in 
Bart’s curt command that brought every 
man in the room to the window, Squat 
Struthe rs among the fi rst to join him. 

“Something’s wrong,” Bart explained 
briefly. “Wait until the lightning flashes 
again. It’s Buck, all right, but there’s 
two men ridin’ him. Either some one 
bringin’ Smilin’ Jim home, or he’s carry- 
ing some one else in.” 

A streak of lightning lit up the sur- 
rounding country for an instant, and the 
silent watchers at the bunkhouse window 
caught a clear glimpse of the black horse 
and his two riders. 

“Ike,” Bart snapped his orders as the 
men scrambled for boots and coats, “go 
over to the house and tell Mammy Jane.” 

Ike swung open the door and bucked 
out into the storm like a long streak of 
lightning. 

“Tony, you and Skinny take care of 
Buck.” 

“I'd better get my pony saddled,” 
Squat spoke up. “Somebody’s liable to 
have to ride to Sanchez for the doctor.” 


FEW minutes later Smiling Jim rode 
up to the little group waiting by the 


entrance gate. ‘Catch him, Bart. My 
arm’s plumb dead.” 
Graves, cold and unconscious, slid off 


into the foreman’s waiting arms as Smiling 
Jim spoke. 

Squat helped the cattleman off his im- 
provised saddle. 

“Have them bring in the saddle bag and 
the bundle.” 

“Guess I’d better hit for Doc 
bridge, hadn’t I?” Squat asked. 

Smiling Jim nodded. 

“Te’ll be a tough ride, Squat, but burn 
leather. He’s dying right now, I think.” 

They carried Graves toward the house, 
where Mammy Jane waited with the door 
held open. 


Burn- 
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Men: 


“Where will we put him, Mammy?” 

“Right in the front room, Mistuh Jim. 
I’se got Wash in there right now, ironing 
the sheets to take the damp an’ chill off’n 
"em.” 

The old colored woman, with one look 
at the sick man’s pallid face, took com- 
plete charge. 

“‘Hadn’t you better send foh the doctor, 


Eli Walther was a typical product of the 
cattle country. In his appesrance he 


resembled anything but a lawyer 


too, Mistuh Jim?” she suggested, hurry- 
ing ahead with an armful of warm towels. 

“Squat’s goin’,”’ Smiling Jim explained. 
“Go on, Squat. Bart and I can get him 
undressed. Fetch a pair of my heavy 
pajamas, Mammy.” 

Squat raced out of the house and to the 
barns. Tony had his horse already 
saddled. 

“Is he bad seek?” Tony inquired. 

Squat vaulted into the saddle without a 
reply. Whirling his pony into the night, 
he dashed off toward Sanchez, riding ‘low 
and coaxing every ounce of speed out of 
his wiry mount. 

“What ails him is lungs, Tony.” Skinny 
was eloquent in his diagnosis. “Lungs 
are something everybody but a fish needs. 
Now I’m going over to the house with 
these packages, and you can figure out 
why a fish don’t need lungs while you 
swab Buck off. When you get through, 
come back to the bunkhouse and I[’ll tell 
you some more secrets.” 

He backed out of the barn before Tony 
had a chance to answer. Wash let him in 
through the kitchen door. 

“How is he, Wash?” 

The old colored man shook his head 
dolefully. 


“He’s a pow'ful sick man. Jes’ lyin’ 
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there like he’s daid. Not even groanin’.” 

‘“‘Where’s the boss? I’ve got these 
packages for him.” 

“Upstairs changin’ his wet clothes an’ 
tryin’ to unpersuade Mammy ’bout a hot 
mustard foot bath she’s set on him taking.” 

“Feels like a Bible in here, Wash,” 
Skinny speculated as he felt the saddle 
bag. Wash failed to show any resent- 
ment. 

“Jes’ as well. I’se sho enuf forgot the 
most impohtunt funer’! parts.” 

“Ts he that bad?” 

“Likely daid an’ cold right now. 
“‘Who’s in there with him?” 
“Batt.” 

Smiling Jim came downstairs and into 

the kitchen. 

“Did Squat get away?” 

“Yeah,” Skinny answered, “‘ridin’ like a 
madman. He ought to be halfway to 
Sanchez by this time.” 

“‘Where’s Red and Mort and Sam?” 

“Out ridin’ the herd to see that the 
storm don’t scatter ’em.” 

“T think the rain’s about over for the 
night,” Smiling Jim commented. ‘Tell 
Go Slow Chin to make a big pot of coffee 
and some sandwiches. When it stops 
raining, go out and send the men back to 
the house. If the herd’s restless, watch 
it a while. I don’t think it will be, 
though.” 


” 


KINNY beat it out of the kitchen before 

he could get any more orders, silently 
cussing himself for not sending Tony over 
to the house. Smiling Jim took the pack- 
ages Skinny had brought from the barn 
and went back to the sick room. Bart 
was standing by the bed. 

“Ts he any better?” 

Bart looked up and shook his head. 

“‘Hasn’t hardly moved since we got him 
in bed.” 

It had stopped raining when Doctor 
Burnbridge rode up to the ranch house. 
The old doctor, famous for his skill and 
his vocabulary of profanity, was swearing 
mad and covered with mud. In two medi- 
cine grips tied behind his saddle he carried 
a complete set of operating instruments, 
gauzé, cotton, and adhesive bandages. 

Smiling Jim saw him coming and met 
him at the door. 

“That ——- cowboy of yours,” the 
old doctor swore. ‘‘He’d go off and forget 
his head. What’s the matter out here?” 

“T picked up a man dying out there by 
the roadside.” 

“T know. Squat told me that much. 
But what’s the matter with him? Your 
intelligent cowpuncher didn’t know 
whether it was a gunshot wound or the 
cholera.” 

“It looks like the last stages of tubercu- 
losis and exposure. 
there,’ Doctor Burnbridge 
swore, iii white hair bristling. ‘“‘I’d have 
been here sooner if I hadn’t stopped to 
pack these two grips of instruments. 

Bart came out and took charge of the 
doctor’s horse. 

“You’ve done everything you could, 
Bart,” Smiling Jim asserted. “Better go 
turn in after you’ve fixed Doc’s horse. If 
we need you, I’Il send Wash over.’ 

They found Graves motionless, his eyes 
closed and his breath coming in short, 
labored gasps. He did not rouse from this 
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stupor as Dr. Burnbridge made a hurried 
examination. 

“Had any hemorrhages since he got 
here?”’ the doctor asked. 

“‘He’d had a bad one just before I found 
him.” 

The old doctor shook his head sadly. 

“‘He’s beyond my help. All I can do is 
make him comfortable.” 

“T was afraid of that.” 

“How did you come to pick him up?” 
Dr. Burnbridge asked curiously. 

Briefly the cattleman told how it 
had happened. 

“Have you ever seen him before!” 
Smiling Jim asked as he finished. 

“No.” The doctor was positive. 

“Is there any danger of his dying with- 
out being able to explain what he wanted 
with my father? The news of Dad’s 
death seemed to crumple him up, and I 
haven’t the slightest idea what he could 
want. Even the name isn’t familiar.” 

“1 don’t know,” Burnbridge admitted. 
“He might die any minute, and he might 
live for a week or two. It depends on how 
bad he wants to live. Another hemorr- 
hage would kill him. Both lungs are gone. 
It’s a wonder the storm didn’t finish him 
before you got to the house.” 


OTH men were startled by a groan 
from the bed. Graves beckoned them 
to approach. 

“Doctor,” he whispered with difficulty, 
“1—heard what you just said. I’ve got to 
talk—fix it so I won’t die before I finish.”’ 

Burnbridge shook his head stubbornly. 

‘Any effort you exert right now Is liable 
to be your last,” he warned. 

“T’ve been living for a week—on will 
power. It’s going—I can feel it go.” 

The doctor looked at Smiling Jim for a 
decision. 

“T’ve told him what the results would 
be. It’s up to you.” 

The cattleman looked down at Graves, 
whose eyes met his in a desperate, mute 
appeal he could not resist. 

“‘He’s in a better position to judge than 

’ 


we are, Doc.’ 

“Well, I’ve told you both,” Burnbridge 
grumbled. 

“V’d—talk, anyway, Doctor,” Graves 
gasped. 


Burnbridge prepared a hypodermic, 
which he injected into the sick man’s 
arm. 

“You've got about an hour before the 
effects wear off. I can’t say, after that,” 
he advised him. 

With the blood slowly surging back into 
his thin cheeks, Graves spoke. 

“Thank you, Doctor—and thank you, 
Mr. Lawson, for all the trouble I have 
caused.” 

He spoke slowly, with frequent pauses. 

“My name is Milton Graves. I knew 
Tod Lawson twenty years ago. Even 
though my acquaintance with him was 
slight—it was under circumstances I must 
explain—if I can justify—to any extent 
my coming here—to die.” 

“Mr. Graves,” Smiling Jim interrupted, 
“no man need apologize for coming to the 
Box L. That you knew my father makes 
you doubly welcome.” 

“Thank you.” Graves hesitated before 
plunging again into his story. “It was in 
New York—about twenty years ago. 
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had a law office; you may know better 
than I—why your father happened to be 
in New York at that time.” 

Smiling Jim nodded. 

“My mother started back to visit her 
people in England. She took sick and 
died in New York.” 

“What a remarkable man your father 
was! In the two weeks we were together 
he never mentioned his own sorrow.” 

“Tt must have been while my mother 
was in the hospital.” 

Doctor Burnbridge put his hand on the 
sick man’s pulse and frowned, but said 
nothing. 

“Your father saw a street accident,” 
Graves continued. “A boy was run over 
by a street car. Just a ragged urchin and 
no one seemed to think it was very impor- 
tant. Your father did, though. The boy 
was badly crippled. Your father took 
him home and the next day he went to the 
street car company’s office and demanded 
damages. ‘Their lawyer offered him a 
hundred dollars—not a cent more.” 

“Are you the lawyer who helped him 
collect damages?” Smiling Jim asked 
eagerly. 

Graves nodded. 

“He saw my sign—came upstairs to my 
office, told me the story. Said I could 
name my own fee—he’d pay the bill—but 
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that he wanted a just award made and if 
it cost him everything he owned he was 
going to see that it was paid.” 

“He told me about it when he came 
home.” 

Graves smiled. 

“The boy died, but we made the street 
car company pay all his bills and give his 
parents—ten thousand dollars.” 

‘And you refused to charge my father a 
cent for your services,’ Smiling Jim 
added. 

“IT couldn’t,” Graves protested. “I 
didn’t want him to go away thinking all 
the men in New York were scoundrels and 
crooks. Anyway, I was just as indignant 
over it as he was.” 

“It might please you, Mr. Graves, to 
know that my father never forgot your 
sympathy and kindness. I’ve heard him 
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tell the story a hundred times. Only he 
always gave you a lot more credit than 
you are taking. He said that without 
raising your voice you whipped the whole 
street car company single-handed, as 
badly as a dozen of them whipped him 
while he shouted himself hoarse.” 

“T didn’t have to get excited. You see 

your father always accompanied me 
with a big gun strapped under each arm 
ready to—perforate, I think that’s what 
he called it—any or all of them whenever 
] gave the word.” 


AGAIN the old doctor felt his patient’s 
pulse. 

“This exertion is making you worse,” he 
warned. : 
“Don’t worry, Doctor. 
to die—but I must finish.” 

He turned to Smiling Jim. 

“Before he left, your father said if I ever 
needed a friend I could always find one at 
the Box L as long as he owned it.” 

“That still goes,” Smiling Jim asserted. 

“T don’t suppose that little street urchin 
back in New York needed a friend— 
worse than I do now.” 

“Whatever you want done will be done, 
if it’s within my power,’ Smiling Jim 
promised. 

“It’s a long story 
an outline.” 

“Wait a minute.” Doctor Burnbridge 
supported the sick man’s head and made 
him sip a glass of medicine. 

“My brother also was a_ lawyer,” 
Graves continued, his voice stronger. 
“‘We married about the same time and 
bought homes in the same block. We 
combined our practises and went 
into partnership. My wife died—a 
year after our daughter was born. 
I sold my house and went to live 
with my brother—they had no 
children—and I thought his wife 
could help me raise my little girl. 
My sister-in-law was selfish and 
extravagant. I took sick and had 
to be away for a year. When I 
came back, my brother had sold 
his house and was living out on 
Long Island. Something was 
wrong—I soon found out. Driven 
by his wife’s extravagance and 
desire for more money, he specu- 
lated with the funds of an estate we were 
administering—and lost the money.” * 

“Mr. Graves,” Dr. Burnbridge admon- 
ished, “I warn you again. Any over- 
excitement or exertion is liable to kill you 
instantly.” 

“Tl try to control myself,” Graves 
promised. 

“You'll have to,” Burnbridge answered 
grimly. 

““My brother confessed to me,” the sick 
man went on. “‘He’d sold his house and 
made up some of the money. I made up 
the rest. wo months later my brother 
shot himself; the shame and worry were 
too much for him—although no one knew 
it but myself.” 

Graves paused to regain his fading 
strength. 

“T never told his wife. She was dis- 
appointed in the estate he left, but I lied 
about business losses. In fact, he had no 
estate; I’d takenthe money to give her, out 
of my own pocket.” (Continued on page 80) 


I’m not afraid 


I can only give you 
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Decoration by 
Raymond 
Bannister 


S there justice? Or only law: 
Laws, 
court procedure, have taken on such 
vast complexity that it is a scrupulous 

lawyer indeed who can not find ground for 

appealing almost any case. Mere law, to 
the body of which Congress and state 


legislatures are adding by thousands of 


statutes annually, has become a fetish and 
is worshipped in place of the justice it was 
designed to serve. 

In civil courts the business man has 
long recognized that a poor settlement 
was better than a good suit. Now, leaders 
in sociology, in economics, even 






and more especially rules of 









Rice had spent six months in jail. The 
judge, who believes in ‘wading through 
the morass of technicality with the hip- 
boots of common sense,” refused the writ. 


They appealed to the circuit court of 


appeals. 

That tribunal called on Judge Partridge 
to show cause why he should not be com- 
pelled to issue the writ and free Rice. 
Competent attorneys said that the ques- 
tion raised was a valid one in law. But it 
would take more than a court decision to 
convince the average man that it 1s sense. 
lhe appeal finally was rejected. 
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Law s Delays 


By D.R. Lane 





the way to evasions of 
admitted but 


lawyers to point 
the statutes is not only 
condoned. 

Every one knows the downright con- 
tempt in which, for instance, the automo- 
bile and liquor laws are held; every one 


knows with what frequency both are 
evaded or broken. Observance of law in 
America, or rather the lack of such obser- 
vance, has reached such a state that 
thoughtful men tremble before the dire 
possibilities involved. ‘This situation pre- 
vails despite a dozen organized efforts to 
remedy the public attitude, including one 
notable effort in California. 

A few years ago most lawbreak- 





in the legal profession itself, are 
asking whether the efhciency of 
the courts in criminal law has 
not been destroyed by an encrusta- 
tion of technicalities. 

An outstanding case of recent 
jurisprudence where sheer tech- 
nicality was used as ground for an 
effort to free a convicted man is 
that of Harry Rice, convicted of 
Vv iol iting the liquor laws. 

“It is therefore ordered and ad- 


judged,” read the sentence prc- 
nounced by Judge John S. Part- 
ridge in United States district 

to 


court in San Francisco, “that 
Harry Rice pay a fine in the sum 
of one thousand dollars and_ be 
imprisoned for the period of six 
months on the first count of the 
information and be imprisoned for 
the period of six months on the 
second count of the information.” 
To the layman, these plain, 
simple phrases meanthat Rice was 


: pa 
condemned to serve six months on 





committed suicide. 


and sent to asylums. 

hangman. 

The murder rate in New York has reached one a 

day, while Chicago is said to have even a worse 

record now. 
The lawyers have made the United States com- 


The right of the 


America Has Been Made 
Safe for Murderers 


In the United States a murderer assumes only a 
slight risk when he kills; in Europe he is almost 
certain to pay the death penalty for his crime. Here 
are some murder statistics for 1924: 


In New York City. 333 
In Paris... 59 
In Greater Berlin. 32 
In London. 16 


Eight of the sixteen slayers in London last year 
Three escaped and five answered 


the law. 


Of twenty-seven who committed murder in Lon- 
don in 1923 only two escaped punishment. 
were driven to suicide by fear before arrest. 
were sentenced to death. Four were found insane 
One was reprieved from the 


ratively safe for murderers. 


public to be protected from vicious criminals 
ignored in the game of technicalities. 


Ten 
Ten 


ing done by the average American 
was inadvertent. No human 
mind could know or remember 
the multitude of laws enacted to 
control individual conduct. Now 
law is being broken knowingly, 
even by respected citizens. ‘he 
criminal classes are indulging in 
such an orgy of violence as never 
before has been seen in this coun- 
try or, probably, anywhere else in 
organized society. 

Justice has become almost un- 
obtainable, either by private 
parties seeking settlement of 
their differences or by society at 
large seeking protection against 
vice. An adjudication by an 
appellate court years hence does 
not give a civil litigant j justice, nor 
is continued liberty on bail the 
just desert of the guilty. 

The courts are full of delays. 
Their legitimate procrastination 
ee is made an excuse for dilatory 
action on the part of attorneys, 
and a minute observance of out- 











each of two counts, or a year 
altogether. But 
Rice is influential. He 1s a 


nephew of Pete McDonough, a bail bond 
broker, often referred to as king of the San 
Francisco underworld. He was able to 
retain clever,shrewd lawyers. They fought 
his battle through the courts until the 
United States Supreme Court held that 
Rice must go to jail. 

So he did. But the lawyers figured out 
a way to cut his sentence to a single six- 
months’ term, although Judge Partridge 
had ordered two consecutive terms. 

On the ground that the judge, in pass- 
ing sentence, had failed to say which term 
should be served first, they asked Judge 
Partridge for a writ of habeas corpus after 





Rice did not contend that he was inno- 
cent, or that the two sentences given him 
were excessive. Instead, he virtually 
placed Judge Partridge himself on trial for 
failure to administer his high office in con- 
formity with the meticulous rules which 
have grown up round law and its adminis- 
tration, making the law ridiculous. 

Next to ridicule is contempt, and from 
contempt it is but a step to evasion, which 
lies only next door to outright breach. 

Americans today are ridiculing the law, 
the lawyers and the courts. ‘They are con- 
temptuous of the law; not of one law but 
of all laws, and employment of clever 





worn rules of procedure slows up 
progress so that dockets are crowded 
with untried cases. 

The criminal who can employ an expert 
lawyer is sure of his liberty until ingenuity 
can find no more excuses to delay his 
trial. An innocent man may remain in 
jail, or at least under charges, for an un- 
duly long period. It often happens that, 
before the criminal is brought to the bar, 
witnesses have scattered or died, and the 

case against him fails for lack of evidence. 
Similarly, sometimes the innocent man 
goes to prison because, while he lay in 
jail, those whose testimony would have 
reds him have disappeared. Society 
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suffers in either instance; in the first: be- 
cause the criminal is freed to prey again, 
and in the second because the services of 
an innocent man are lost to it. 

Moreover, a wealthy man can and does 
prosecute an appeal where a poor man 
cannot. An appeal often 
attains the same result as 
a delay in the actual 
trial. The outcome is 
one justice for the poor 
man and another for the 
rich. 

Why are these things 
so? The answer is: Tech- 
nicalities. Technicalities 
in procedure which make 
it possible for a clever 
attorney to delay a trial 
for months while some 
unimportant collateral 
issue is fought out 
through three or four 
courts; technicalities 
which enable him to 
gain for his client new 
trials, rehearings, ap- 
peals, reviews and only 
his ilk know what be- 
side. The high-minded 
attorney is at a disad- 
vantage and loses busi- 
ness because his un- 
scrupulous fellow takes 
advantage of the law to 
benefit a_ particular 
client. The whole legal 
profession is sodden with 
technicalities; only here 
and there men_ like 
Charles E. Hughes, 
George W. Wickersham, 
Dean Roscoe Pound, 
Elihu Root, Justices 
Sloss and Waste of Cali- 
fornia, and others of their type, have 
dared to raise their heads and demand 
justice above law. 

The conditions approach the fulfilment 
of a forecast made three-quarters of a 
century ago by Macaulay, the historian 
and political student, when he 
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the courts to the poor and has caused a 
gross denial of justice in all parts of the 
country to millions of persons.” 

And more recently still, Judge James 
H. Wilkerson, of the federal district 


bench in Chicago, the man who issued 








“That for You!” 


the anti-railway strike injunction in 1922, 
told the legal profession that the coun- 
try was headed either for anarchy or 
something akin to a military dictatorship. 
For this he blamed the legal profession 
itself or, rather, those members of it who 
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The prime function of all government, 
since first men lived in caves and were 
ruled by the strongest among them, has 
been maintenance of security for life and 
property. When this fails, government 
fails. By whatever degree security falls 
away, by so much does 
government approach 
its fall. 

“Tt is the function of 
governments to preserve 
life and enforce public 
order and __ security,” 
wrote Henry A. Forster 
nearly ten years ago in 
an appeal to attorneys 
for better law enforce- 
ment. “When this duty 
is neglected, riots and 
anarchy are probable.” 

The American Federal 
Government to a degree, 
and the different states 
to a far greater extent, 
have failed to preserve 
either the lives or the 
property of their citi- 
zens. By just that much 
have they drawn nearer 
to inevitable collapse. 

Neither life nor prop- 
erty is safe in the United 
States today. Worse, 
the number of homicides 
and the number of 
crimes against property 
are increasing at a rate 
out of all proportion to 
the growth of population. 
Still worse, the ratio of 
convictions in such cases 
is decreasing steadily. 

According to one stat- 
istician there were more 
than 11,000 homicides in 


the United States last year, more than 
double the number recorded in  1goo. 
Testimony in a_ senate hearing last 
autumn put the figure at 10,000 for 1923. 


Dr. F. L. Hoffman placed the American 
homicide rate for last year at 7.2 per- 
sons for each 100,000 of the pop- 





wrote of America: 

“Either some Caesar or Napo- 
leon will seize the reins of govern- 
ment with a strong hand or your 
republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbar- 
ians in the twentieth century as 
the Roman Empire was in the 
hfth; with this difference, that the 
Huns and Vandals who ravaged 
the Roman Empire came from 
without, and that your Huns and 
Vandals will have been engen- 
dered within your own country 
by your own institutions.” 

Plenty of men in high places 
have been saying much the same 
thing at intervals ever since. Only 
a little while ago, Reginald Heber 
Smith of the Boston bar, writing 





Country’s Future is Menaced by 


Disrespect for Laws 


‘The United States is the least law-abiding nation 
of the civilized world.’’-—Justice Harlan F. Stone, of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Addressing the American Law Institute recently, 
Judge James H. Wilkerson of the United States 
District Court at Chicago declared that this country 
was headed either for anarchy or for an extreme 
centralization of power resembling a military dic- 
tatorship, unless court procedure and the legal 
practises were altered to speed up justice. 

“I believe much of the observable trend in this 
country toward Socialism,” he said, “‘is due to a 
belief by some that they can not obtain justice from 
the courts, that their rights can not be maintained h 
against the encroachments of the strong.”’ 

He placed the blame on the lawyers. 


ulation. He fixed the rate for 
Italy at 3.6; Ireland .9; England 


and Wales .8; Scotland .4; and 
Switzerland .2. Another authority 
put the American rate at fifty 
times that of England. Of those 
responsible for her thousands of 
killings, America punishes only 
two per cent, according to E. pe 
McDermott, another authority. 
The world generally is com- 
mitted to the theory of punish- 
ing criminals as a means of de- 
terring others from crime, and of 
preventing the guilty from inflict- 
ing further damage on the com- 
munity. The hi crime 


ow that, to be effect 


r1é of 
1vé, Pun 1s N- 
ment t be certai in d it must 
waft. 

In America it is neither. 


MUS 








for the Carnegie Foundation and 
with the endorsement of Elihu 
Root and Henry S. Pritchett, said: 


“The administration of American jus-- 


tice is not impartial. The rich and poor 
do not stand on an equality before the 
law; the traditional method of providing 
justice has operated to close the doors of 


first began to guide the great interests 
through the intricacies of the law regard- 
less of what they sought to obtain. 

It is not hard to understand why these 
men, and others, are apprehensive over 
the trend of legal matters. 


Judge Partridge, recognizing 
this, lays the major share of the blame 
upon the judicial system itself. 

“There is no doubt but that the pres- 


ent disregard of law arises more from 
the courts themselves than from any 


other source,” he said recently. ‘‘Worse, 
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charge of counterfeiting. 








Vurray, in the San Francisco Fxaminer 


She Must Be Freed! 





“Take Ann Patterson, now 
in the penitentiary. She was 
one of the cleverest of the 
higher-ups in a morphine ring. 
She was tried twice; the jurors 
disagreed in her first trial. At 
her second trial it was brought 
out in evidence that she had 
been occupied in the same bus- 
iness pending her re-trial. Any 
number of similar cases could 
be cited. 

“We have tried to cure this 
evil of easy appeals by grant- 
ing them only on writs of 
error, which must be signed 
by the trial judge before an 
appeal can be allowed. ‘The 
judge can refuse to sign a 
writ of error until a bill of 
exceptions is filed. But it is 
only a partial cure. We ought 
to try the English plan. The 
manner in which we grant 
appeals for violation of tech- 
nical details is absurd, ridicu- 
lous. 
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each one. If there is any debatable point 
which affects the man’s substantial rights, 
the appeal is allowed. 

“If the appeal is frivolous, or the case 
is well settled against the defendants, 
the judges refuse to allow the appeal. 
Then sentence goes into effect at once. 

“T have a British case in mind. On 
Sunday, a man killed a woman and was 
arrested: j 

“Monday he was arraigned on a 
charge of murder and pleaded not guilty. 

“Tuesday he was tried, convicted and 
sentenced. 

“Wednesday his counsel petitioned for 
an appeal. He argued point No. 1 and 
was overruled. He argued Point No. 2 
and was overruled. Point No. 3 was 
overruled and so on through all the ten 
points he had raised. All were overruled. 

“There was no ground for an appeal, 
the court held, and declined to permit 
one. 

“Friday the man was hanged. 

“Congress could simplify our pro- 
cedure similarly, at least in misdemeanor 
cases. Appeals in misdemeanor cases, 
nine times out of ten, are merely for 
keeping the convicted man out of 
jail; that is, for delay. 





it is irremediable at present. You 
might as well license the bootleg- 
gers as attempt to deal justly 
with them under present con- 
ditions. 

“If you sentence one to jail, 
all the others plead ‘not guilty,’ 
and seek delays. In fact, they 
expect delays, and with reason. 
Look—here is a criminal calendar 
for a United States court, two 
columns of it, fine print, in a 
newspaper! And it says at the 
bottom, ‘remainder of calendar 
crowded out.’ What chance is 
there of a man getting a speedy 
trial if his case goes on a calendar 
like that? 

“What can you do? If you do 
hurry things along and hear four 


interpret. . . . 


More Than 5,000,000 Laws 
Are Now on the Books 


“It has been recently estimated by William P.- 
Helm, Jr., that there are now on the statute books 
of our forty-eight states and in the Federal statutes 
a total of 5,500,000 laws. . . . We have nota 
single judge who can possibly be familiar with even 
the greater part of the statutes he is required to 
Nothing but a revolution can 
sweep this mass of rubbish away.’’-—From the organ 
of Big Business, the Wall Street Journal. 


“I do know that the United States, in its judicial 
procedure, is many decades behind every other 
civilized government in the world; and I say that it 
is an immediate and imperative call upon us (the 
lawyers) to rectify that. 
rich to get justice, because of the cost of the very 
process itself, then there is no justice at all.”’— 
President Wilson at Indianapolis in 1915. 


f you have to be 


“Delay is the essence in liquor 
cases especially; stave off and 
you win; you defeat any possibil- 
ity of conviction. 

“Now we have an immense 
mass of Volstead Act business 
piled into courts already over- 
burdened. How are we to cope 
with it under present procedure? 
Never have we had a statute 
violated so generally or under 
which so many arrests were made. 

“In the face of such a condi- 
tion, speedy justice fades away, 
and criminal history has shown 
that the essence of prevention 
of crime is, first, certain justice 
and, second, speedy justice.” 

Not less effective as a practical 
means of defeating justice is the 
readiness with which the appellate 











or five cases a day, what progress 
do you make when there are ten 
new cases added to your calendar daily? 
Yet, for months past, liquor cases have 
come into the courts here in San Francisco 
at the rate of 300 to 500 a month. 

“But suppose we convict a man. He 
appeals, and while he is out on bail, for 
weeks or months, until his attorney com- 
pletes a bill of exceptions and brings it 
up for signature, the man can go right 
on breaking the law. Sometimes he does. 

“An instance? I’H give you one. 
Charles Gingg, indicted for the forgery 
of strip-stamps, the long stamps that go 
over the top of a whisky-bottle, was tried 
and the evidence showed he had 800,000 
complete sets of stamps and labels for 
any kind of whisky you could think of, 
even some for brands most people never 
had heard of. He had_ everything; 
stamped lead capsules to go over the 
cork, strip-stamps, front labels, back 
labels—for whatever brand you cared 
to name. 

**He was convicted and sentenced, but 
sued out a writ of error for an appeal 
and was released on bail. Before his 
appeal had been decided, in fact within 
three months, he was arrested on a 








“Convicted men regard an 
appeal as a right, as a matter 
of course. Liquor cases, mis- 
demeanors, make up eighty 
per cent of the business of the 
Federal courts today. These 
defendants should not be al- 
lowed to appeal as they do. 
But the circuit court of appeals 
has held that they must all be 
given appeals, if they want. 

“This ease of appeal, granted 
on almost any ground, prac- 
tically gives the rich defen- 
dant, who can pay an attorney 
and pay for printing a trans- 
cript, an advantage over the 
poor man who can not. 

“In Great Britain, even in 
felony cases, an appeal can be 
withheld. A man convicted 
petitions for his appeal in the 
same court, his appeal is 
usually heard in a couple of 
days and then his attorney 























must state the points on 
which he believes an appeal 
justified. The court rules on 
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Quit Babying This Fellow! 
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benches reverse the findings of lower 
courts on grounds that appear to the lay- 
man merely as so much nonsense. 

If a judge, in conducting the trial of a 
criminal or in hearing a civil action, 
strays hy a hair’s breadth from the strict 
letter of the rules of procedure, there are 
not lacking appellate justices ready and 
willing to reverse the criminal’s convic- 
tion or the civil verdict on that ground 
alone, regardless of real justice. 


HE theory back of these rules, of 

course, is sound. Nearly all of them 
have come down from times and conditions 
when they served a valuable, definite, 
purpose. Now, however, they are mainly 
outworn or superseded. Lawyers cling 
to them, they say, because court de- 
cisions have given the actual meaning 
and value of each one, while, if new ones 
were framed, these in turn would have to 
be construed by the courts before they 
would become definite. 

Nevertheless, of necessity or other- 
wise, the courts go right along construing 
the old rules into new meanings, in the 
light of later events or more recent law, 
and sometimes holding that they 


Law's Delays: D.R. Lane 

A litigant can have all the law 
and all the justice on his side and 
yet lose a case and have to pay 
costs because of the innocent error 
of some third party for whom he 
is not responsible. It has been 
done. 

In New York a man named Hill 
was struck on the head by a falling 
icicle and suffered a fracture of the 
skull. Epilepsy and, later, death 
resulted. The state industrial ac- 
cident board awarded compensation 
for both his disability and_ his 
death. The appellate court held 
that the disability award should 
have been reversed on the ground 
that the board had reached its 
finding upon insufhcient evidence, 
although the court knew and ad- 
mitted in its opinion that the award 
was just and sound as a matter of 
fact. 

“Our appellate courts do not try 
cases,” wrote Dean Pound. ‘They 
ohly try the record; they only 
decide whether all the outworn 
subordinate rules of the game 
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O. P. Williams,in the San Francisco Examiner 


One Reason for Law Breaking 





mean diametrically opposite 
things from what they meant 
when they were originated. 

It is hard to see where new 
rules could result in a worse sit- 
uation, even simple rules, if there 
is anything simple in law! 

The American Law Institute is 
making a determined effort to 
collect into one place all the law 
on general subjects, such as 
contracts, master and servant, 
agent and principal, and other 
legal classifications. They expect 
to spend ten years on the work. 
The brightest legal minds in the 
country have been enlisted. 
Yet, after a year of labor, the 
Institute has produced one vol- 
ume, whose six hundred pages are 
all required for a single subject! 





lawyer at the bar. 


Lawyers Are Responsible for 
National Disgrace 


“The administration of the criminal law in the 
United States is a national disgrace.’’—Statement of 
Chief Justice Taft of the United States Supreme 
Court before the American Bar Association. 


“Lawyers are largely responsible, I fear, for the 
lowering of the standards of justice, by seeking, if 
not demanding, an inordinate latitude especially in 
sensational cases.”"—From address of Charles E. 
Hughes, president of the American Bar Association, 
at its annual meeting in Detroit September 2, 1925. 


“Three powerful lawyers are responsible for the 
failure of our criminal law. They are the lawyer in 
the legislature, the lawyer on the bench and the 
Our criminal code is a century 
behind the age.” —Judge Marcus Kavanagh, of the 
superior court of Illinois. 
article in the San Francisco Examiner). 


(From a copyrighted 


was kept “for sale.” In a Vir- 
ginia case the principal ground 
on which one prisoner sought 
appeal was that he had changed 
his name while on trial! 

A similar case, arising in Cali- 
fornia, is pending in the United 
States circuit court of appeals. 
In it one A. A. Sander, who under 
another name achieved some re- 
pute as a spender before he was 
apprehended on a charge of issuing 
bad checks, is contending that 
his conviction for “issuing fic- 
titious checks” is improper and 
illegal because the checks were 
signed with his true name of 
Sander and hence could not be 
“fictitious.” 

The supreme court of Missouri 
reversed the conviction of a man 
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California, that of “People v. 
Smith et al.,” in which several 
“ men were accused of felonies 
\ connected with an attack on 
an Indian settlement, involved 
a technicality. The indict- 
ment failed to assert that the 
offenses charged had _ been 
committed within the state, 
but the court took judicial 
cognizance of the fact that the 
Napa Valley was in California 
and overturned that point of 
the appeal. 

In Texas not so many years 
ago a convicted man appealed 
on the ground that the sentence 
imposed on him was too low! 
Another Texas court reversed 
a whole series of convictions 
for violations of the liquor 
laws because the indictments 
in each case failed to allege 
that the liquor, whose illicit 
possession was not contested, 





named Campbell for a statutory 
offense because the indictment omitted 
the word “the” from a particular phrase. 

A few years ago in Oklahoma a man 
named Walter Hickey, tried six times 
for the murder of Thomas Dixon, four 
times convicted, thrice sentenced to the 
penitentiary for life terms and once for a 
term of twenty-two years, went free 
because the court of criminal appeals 
reversed every one of the four convictions 
on technical grounds. There was no 
question of guilt involved; the reversals 
were because of asserted errors involved 
in the conduct of the case. No wonder 
the prosecuting attorney gave up! 

James F. Goodlove, convicted of 
manslaughter in Ohio, appealed and had 
his conviction reversed on the ground 
that, while the indictment had charged 
him with having assaulted and killed 
“Percy Stuckey, alias Frank McCor- 
mick,” it had not been shown in his trial 
that the Frank McCormick who had 
been killed really was Percy Stuckey. 
That he had killed a man was not denied 
in the appeal proceedings. 

If that isn’t putting the law above 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Summer 


By 


Eva Griffith Harrington 


Iustrated by Paul Q. Forster 


It warmed her heart to watch the children, with faces alight, adventuring among the games and bocks, the tinsel and toys 


ISS ROBBINS, of “Miss Rob- 

bins, Fancy Goods,” was ar- 

ranging her Christmas display. 

The opening next day would be 
a tremendous event in the village, par- 
ticularly for the children. Kind little 
Miss Robbins always opened the Christ- 
mas season in her little shop on a Saturday 
and children thronged the place all day. 
Many of them had meager lives. She 
understood that. Her own had been 
meager. For that reason it warmed her 
heart to watch them, with faces alight, 
adventuring among her games and books, 
her tinsel and her toys. They were asked 
to touch nothing and they obeyed. They 
even went on tip-toe. Miss Robbins 
invariably cried a little into her black 
sateen apron as she looked on, from her 
retreat behind the counter. For Agatha 
Robbins was quite alone in the world, a 
thin little gray wisp of a woman, deli- 
cately cut but plainly set, and quite 
unnoticeable. No one in Alton had 
ever noticed her. 

The arrival and arranging of her Christ- 
mas stock never failed to thrill the gentle 
little shop-keeper. This crisp quiet 
evening in late November found her very 
busy and quite unreasonably fluttered and 
happy. When all was perfect, save one 
shining empty show-case, she brought 
from her living-room behind the shop a 
clothes-basket covered bya aay 


— 


towel. With fingers pressed to her lips in 
emotion, she hesitated over it a little 
before removing the covering. The 
basket was full of her own handiwork, a 
froth of wool and lace and ribbon—baby 
things. Wee caps, bootees and sacques, 
most intricate and dainty, representing a 
full year of happy-sad evenings under her 
solitary lamp. Miss Robbins loved 
babies. She had never cared at all about 
a husband, but she had hungered for a 
baby. Oddly enough it comforted her to 
feel in her fingers the soft wool which 
would make warm and lovely the baby 
of some other woman. These little gar- 
ments she sold at prices ridiculously low, 
although she could ill afford to do so. It 
was her mother-heart, yearning to give— 
and give. Touching the exquisite things 
with reverence, she placed them upon 
fresh tissue-paper in the show-case. A 
tear or two, a final pat and she was 
through. How sweet it all looked! The 
children would be very happy tomorrow. 
She must open earlier than usual. 

As the case door slid smoothly into 
place, there came a loud stamping and 
shuffling of feet on the platform outside 
the shop. Miss Robbins caught her 
breath—she lost it easily—and quickly 
smoothed her already neat hair. Theoret- 
ically, the shop was closed, the hour being 
past nine and the shades down. But 
there was a light and—well the door was 


thrown open and in bounced a funny 
little round man. 

“Good evening, good evening! Cold 
for the time of year, aint it?” 

His soft felt hat was in his hand. His 
small eyes twinkled merrily. His bald 
head shone rosily. Miss Robbins thought 
of Santa Claus and blushed at the thought. 
She blushed readily for seven-and-forty. 

“Well, ’pon my soul, just look at that 
little elephant! Now that does look 
natural. I’ve seen ’em in herds in India. 
I reckon you’re Miss Robbins, aint you? 
Yes. Glad to meet you.” 

He held out a dimpled hand. 

“T’m Christopher Alexander. Some 
handy name, eh? Called Chris. Ever 
hear of Joe Alexander, that kept a bakery 
in this very shop? I was born in this 
house and I’ve come all the way from 
Oregon just to have a look at the old 
place. Looks just the same outside, 
never been painted. Lived here long, 
Miss Robbins?” 

Not one word had Miss Robbins said 
up to this point. Now, being questioned 
directly, she collected her scattered senses, 
blushed provokingly and murmured, 

“Yes sir, a good while. Fifteen years.” 

“Robbins—I don’t seem to remember 
the name.” 

“My father had a farm about three 
miles from the village. We did not come in 
often.” This she ventured apologetically. 
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“Can’t recollect him. Seems like I 
knew everybody—one of them fresh kids, 
you know. My, my, my, how odd it 
seems to be back! That east chamber, is 
it as cold as the Arctic Circle in winter? 
Sam and I slept there. That is, whichever 
one had the covers slept. I generally had 
‘em. Used to take half an hour to thaw 
Sam out on winter mornings. Gosh!” he 
finished reminiscently. 

“T use that chamber for a store-room; it 
is still very cold. I occupy the south bed- 
room over the sitting-room. The stove- 
pipe runs through it and it is quite com- 
fortable.” Then she blushed harder than 
ever, fearing that the subject was perhaps 
indelicate. 

“Yes, I know. Three of us kids had 
measles in that room all at once.” 

Silence fell and Miss Robbins felt 
impelled to say, “Would you care to look 
into the sitting-room, Mr. Alexander? 
Just step in.” She opened the door for 
him to pass through, but he bowed and 
waited for her to precede him. Alton men 
had never learned to do such things, and 
Miss Robbins blushed again. 

With his fists on his hips, 
Mr. Alexander looked about. 

“Well, well, well, same 
old place. Didn’t look so 
tasty in my day. You 
women certainly know how 
to doll a place up. Mother 
was too busy, but she knew 
how, same as the rest.” 

A cheerful coal stove 
shed a glow over the room 
from its open grate. A 
shaded lamp, old furniture 
brightly varnished, braided 
rugs, a cabinet organ, china 


in a corner cupboard, a 
book-case with books—a 
good many. It was_ all 


very neat and prim. Miss 
Robbins indicated a chair 
and her caller sank into it. 

“This is the real thing, 
take it from me, Miss Rob- 
bins,” he pronounced, set- 
tling himself for the maxi- 
mum of comfort. 

“T was just about to have 
a cup of tea,” she hesitated, 
in apology for the set tray 
on the table. “I usually 
do after closing the shop. 
It’s an expensive habit, 
but it helps to pass the 
time.” 

Chris looked at her in 
solemn surprise. She hur- 
ried into the kitchen. 

Expensive,’ ” he muttered. “ ‘Pass the 
time.’” 

When she returned he questioned her. 

“You live alone, Miss Robbins? I 
see, I see. And how do you pass the 
time—besides drinking tea?” 

“I have the shop, of course, and I 
crochet a good deal for the trade. And | 
read. I am very fond of reading.” 

She sat down beside a delicate old tea 
service and poured a golden cup for Chris. 

“Are you? That’s good. So am I. 
I’ve been alone a lot too, mining camps, 
tramp schooners and the like. Most 
always in a crowd, you know, but still 
alone. Niggers on the Gold Coast, Portu- 


Indian Summer: 


guese and Chinks at sea, Dagoes in the 


mines. Gosh, a book always looked good 
tome. Do you know Kipling? He’s the 
boy.” 


“The liner she’s a lady, an’ she never 
looks nor ’eeds 

The Man-o’-War's ’er ’usband, an’ ’e 

gives "er all she needs. 

But, oh the little cargo-boats, that sail the 

wet seas roun’ 

They're just the same as you an’ me, 

a-plyin’ up an’ down!” 

“Yes, cream thanks, and four lumps. 
Yes sir, Kipling’s got ’em all beat.” 
Chris stirred his tea with energy. 

“T don’t know,” murmured Miss Rob- 
bins uncertainly. Isn’t he almost—I 
don’t mean vulgar, but—” 

“Honest. Yes, he’s honest. Now what 
might your choice be, I wonder?” 

“I’m not sure.” Her fond glance flut- 
tered over the shelves of her one modest 
book-case. “Dickens, perhaps—David 
Copperfield, you know, and Tiny Tim. 
Of course, | am partial to ‘Idylls of the 


King’.” 


Well, old Morris and I locked 


horns on that cheese dish 





“<“In her high tower the Queen, 

Working a tapestry, lifted up her head,—’ 
It’s all so different from—Alton.” She 
sighed a little wearily. 

“Yes, I daresay,” commented Chris 
vaguely. 

“But ‘Evangeline’ is the sweetest story 
of all.” 


“T seem to recall it. Sad thing, isn’t 


°. 999 
it! 
“Yes, it’s very sad. I always cry—I 
mean one can not help being touched by 
- > sh pe “ s 
it.” Then hastily, “I hope you will have 
another cup of tea.” : 

“That’s women for you. Like to suffer. 
My mother never missed a funeral.” He 
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handed over his cup. “Great stuff, tea.” 

Relieved, for the moment, of anxiety 
over fragile china, he leaned toward the 
book-case and peered at the titles. 

“Um-m, Barrie and Tarkington. How 
do you get your books, Miss Robbins?” 

“T get them in the city, when I go down 
each year to order my Christmas stock. 
Help yourself to toast.” 

“Oh, then you get to Rochester some- 
times?” 

“Yes, indeed. I go down each fall for 
two or three days. It is a treat I look 
forward to all the year. I always arrange 
to stay over Sunday so that I may enjoy 
the church music. I’m very fond of the 
pipe-organ. It is so inspiring! It makes 
me feel, at the moment, as though I could 
do great things, but, of course, I know 
very well I couldn’t.” 

“Well I call it considerable of a job just 
to live here alone, year after year, in this 
dead place, and still keep alive—and 
feeling kind toward folks—and—and— 
young in your heart. By golly, I couldn’t 
do it. Vd go sour, or else I’d burst a 
blood-, essel.”’ 

“I do try to be con- 
tented because I think it 
is our Christian duty, but 
sometimes I fear that my 
reading is spoiling me. 
While my books are my 
greatest pleasure, they make 
me want to fly to pastures 
new.” She laughed her 
thin, silvery laugh. 

“Discontent is the mother 
of all progress. Where have 
I heard that? Maybe I 


never heard it, but it’s 


right, by golly. Maybe if 
you want to fly hard 
enough, why, some fine 


day, you'll up and fly.” 

“T fear not, Mr. Alexan- 
der. I am not venture- 
some. Oh, are you going? 
Won’t you have more tea?” 


“Another evening, if 
you'll let me. I’ve sure 
enjoyed myself. How I 


come to drink four cups of 
tea, | don’t know. You 
seem to know how to boil 
the stuff.” 

“Boil! Oh, I never boil 
my tea. But you are jok- 
ing me, I’m sure.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Maybe so. 
Well, goodnight, Miss Rob- 
bins. It’s great to see the 
old place again.” 

Chris was so absorbed in 
his thoughts on the way home, that he 
walked straight past the hotel. After 
finally reaching his room, his automatic 
preparations for retiring were punctuated 
six separate and distinct times by his 
well-worn, old reliable, escape-valve ex- 
pletive, “Gosh!” 

Miss Robbins, when she had closed the 
shop-door after her visitor and locked it 
for the night, stood a full minute, with 
her hand on the knob, musing. As she 
turned away, she remarked to herself, 
“Well, something does happen—some- 
times.” 

Mr. Alexander seemed in no hurry at 
all to leave Alton, though the quiet little 








20 


town of, perhaps, six hundred inhabitants 
was now buried in the oblivion which 
winter brings to villages far from the 
centers of industrial activity. 

“Seems more like home than any place 
else,” Chris explained to the derelicts, 
who drew round the stove in the hotel 
“setting-room’”’ on frosty evenings. “Got 
a house out in Oregon, where I’m trying 
to settle down. Great climate out there; 
nobody ever dies. Been round the world 
three times looking for a place to anchor 
for my old age. Nearly decided on 
Naples—that’s in Italy, you know—but 
I couldn’t stand the lingo. Worse still 


at Nice. The niggers beat me out in 
Florida.” 
“What’s the matter with Alton?” 


queried a loyal citizen. ‘Your own home 
town, and there aint no 


Indian Summer: 


knew that the little lady of the shop was 
up. Being assured of this fact, he would 
then raise his voice in song and hurry into 
his clothes to the tune of “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers” or “Pack up your troubles, 
etc.”’, the rhythm and tempo of his song 
accommodating themselves to the exigen- 
cies of the dressing process. Upon this 
particular morning there was no song but 
a deepening line of anxiety in the forehead 
of Christopher Alexander. There was no 
smoke rising from the chimney of the 
little gray house. Never before in Chris- 
topher’s experience had it failed at seven 
o'clock in the morning. She must be 
sick. He wanted to rush out and investi- 
gate, but common sense held him back 
and told him that any one might over- 
sleep or cling to the warmth of bed on a 
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old heart settled down into a cozy place 
that fitted. He had feared—he knew not 
what. 

“Sure, and it’s the grippe she’s got or 
I’m mistaken. Fever and chill and all the 
rest. If you would be so kind, Mr. 
Alexander sir, as to build up a fire in the 
setting-room—the pipe goes through her 
room—lI’ll send my Jimmy for the doctor. 
And I'll be after getting her a hot drink 
and a bite of breakfast.” 

“Mrs. McConnell, you’re an angel, 
Tell Jimmy to hurry. Tl soon have 
things warmed up here.” 

Grippe it was, the doctor pronounced, 
and likely to be pneumonia. 

“See here, Doc,” said Chris, in crisp 
business-like tones, “‘you’ve got to check 
this, you know. Get any help you need 

from the city. We'll want 





a nurse, of course, right 





place like home, you know.” 

“Too cold, gr-r-r-r-r!” 
shivered the world-weary 
one. ‘Froze my feet every 
winter I lived here. Fars, 
ditto. Besides I got out of 
the way of wearing red 
flannel forty years ago, and 
I’m too old to take it up 
again. However, now I’m 
here, I guess I’ll try to 
stick it out till Christmas. 
I’d like to see a white 
Christmas again.” 

Every day or two he 
found occasion to drop 
into the little shop of Miss 
Robbins. Letter-paper, pen- 
cils and postal cards gave 
excuses for long conversa- 








Candle-Time 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


Twilight and candles and the waiting door 
That leads to quietness. Though fraught may be 

The day with care, this hour evermore 
Leads to a harbor of tranquillity. 


Twilight and candles and the hallowed gleam 
Of the warm hearth. Oh, marvelous surcease 

Of weariness! 
Oh, magic hands that, touching, bring me peace! 


Oh, silent hour of dream! 


away. I'll send an order 
for hot-water bottles etc., if 
you will give me a list of 
what is needed. We can’t 
let the grass grow under 
our feet. She’s a frail little 
woman. Remember,  ex- 
pense means nothing. | 
want her to have every- 
thing, everything.” 

Good old Dr. McLaugh- 
lin stared a bit and won- 
dered not a little behind 
that mask of disinterested- 
ness common to the pro- 
fession. Offering hasty 
thanks to Providence for 
the timely presence of a 
kindly financial backer, he 
set to work on the case. By 
evening, a correct and com- 











petent nurse was established 





tions over the counter, 
mostly one-sided, be it 
added. Since he usually 


came in the evening, and 
the two in the lighted shop were plainly 
visible to all passersby, Miss Robbins fell 
into the habit of inviting her customer 
into the sitting-room, thus escaping pry- 
ing eyes and subsequent gossip. And so 
they sat through long winter evenings 
before the warm glow of the coal fire and 
talked of many things. At first, Chris 
did the talking. Talk came easily to him 
and with difficulty to the woman grown 
diffident in solitude. He told her of many 
strange lands and customs. Often her soft 
wool lay idle in her lap, and her shy eyes 
forsook their ambush and kindled frankly 
with interest or excitement. Occasionally 
she was drawn to talk of herself, of her 
garden, of her reading, of her desire to see 
something of the world. The heart of her 
companion was deeply stirred by these 
flutterings of a caged soul against the 
bars of poverty and toil and loneliness. 
One December morning Chris awoke, 
rubbed his cold nose vigorously and 
opined, “Fifteen degrees below zero, I’ll 
wager!” Gaily humming, “Pack up your 
troubles in your old kit-bag’”’ he hopped 
heroically out upon the floor. Breathing 
warmly upon the frosted pane to make a 
clear spot for his eye he looked eagerly 
out. What he saw, or did not see, robbed 
him instantly of his shining morning face. 
Always, upon arising, his first move was a 
dash to the window, whence his eye would 
skim the house-tops for a certain low, 
gray roof and the unfailing plume of 
smoke rising from it. By that sign he 


cold morning. ‘At nine o'clock,” said 
Common Sense, “‘you might venture.” 
So he breakfasted and waited. 

At nine, he stood before a cold, silent 
house and his heart traveled about inside 
his ribs from place to place, but failed to 
fit comfortably anywhere. His Irish 
laundress lived next door, the ample Mrs. 
McConnell, and he knocked upon her 
door. 

“Well, and it’s yourself, Mr. Alexan- 
der!” 

“Yes, Mrs. McConnell. Pretty cold, 
eh? I noticed that Miss Robbins has no 
fire on this morning. I suppose she isn’t 
sick. I'd light up for her if I could get in. 
Does she lock up?” 

“Bless us, if it isn’t the truth! She’s 
always up and about before this. I'll 
go right over.” She threw a shawl over 
her head, called back, “Molly watch the 
porridge; Jimmy mind the baby,” and led 
the way across the yard. “I made Miss 
Robbins give me a key, living all her lone, 
like she does, I couldn’t be aisy about her, 
poor thing. Sure, she must be sick. I 
ran in last avenin’ for a sackent and she 
said she had a bit of a cold.” 

They stood in the cold kitchen and 
looked round. Then Mrs. McConnell 
creaked heavily up the stairs while Chris 
waited, his heart now suspended, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, in the vacuum between 
his throat and diaphragm. ‘To _ his 
enormous relief, he presently heard voices 
in talk upstairs and promptly his agile 


in the bare little room 
where Miss Robbins lay and Mrs. Mc- 
Connell had engaged to supply her meals. 

All day the unhappy little shop-keeper 
had been troubled by the familiar tinkle, 
tinkle of the bell above the shop-door. 
She spoke to the nurse about it. 

“Some one must have unlocked the shop 
door. I think it would be better to keep 
it fastened, while the shop is closed. 
Would you mind—? 

“Mr. Alexander is there,” replied Miss 
Warren, the nurse. 

“But there is no need,” protested Miss 
Robbins weakly. “If he would just put a 
sign on the door—” 

“He won’t. He’s selling things. Very 
busy, he says.” This most casually. 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Robbins, subsiding 
into a fresh chill. 

Fairly comfortable once more, she 
spoke again of the shop. 

“There seem to be a good many people. 
Mr. Alexander will be terribly bothered. 
Would you please thank him and say that 
I should prefer that he close the shop?” 

“Certainly, I'll tell him.” Miss Warren 
went out. 

Miss Robbins waited in some agitation. 
“T’m silly,” she chided herself, “and rather 
ill, I believe,” she finished feebly. 

The nurse returned. “He says he will 
have the bell fixed so that you can not hear 
it. 

“Oh!” 

“He says he is coining money. 
whole town has been in.” 
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“Qh dear, oh dear! They will talk, 
Miss Warren—unkindly. He doesn’t 
understand. I wish he would close.” 

‘‘He says he can’t while the rush is on. 
I shall speak to him again later. You 
must get a little sleep now, Miss Robbins. 
Drink this please.” 

fifteen minutes later, from the depths 
of the pillow, came a plaintive comment. 

‘A remarkable man 

lhe tinkling bell was heard no more in 
the sick-room and the very sick little lady 
ceased to worry or even think about the 
shop, for the enemy was making alarming 
advances upen her suffering lungs. 

In the shop below paced a nervous 
little man. Brisk and apparently cheer- 
ful, but in reality strained and anxious, 
Chris had elected himself temporary 
manager of ‘Miss Robbins, Fancy Goods.” 
He suspected that the loss of the Christ- 
mas trade would spell privation for his 
kind friend, and determined to keep open 
the shop and dispose of the holiday stock. 

‘“TIt’d seem more natural if I was selling 
buns over this old counter instead of 
bunnies,” he remarked to a customer, as 
he demonstrated the accomplishments of 
a mechanical jumping rabbit. “I reckon 
[ got outside of more buns than I sold in 
those days. A bake-shop is no place to 
bring up a hungry boy.” 


Indian Summer: 


Christopher Alexander, ex-miner, sheep- 
king and financier, proved a most success- 
ful salesman. No shrinking behind the 
counter for Chris; no timid proffering of 
wares with a half-apology for the price 
attached. Boldly he attacked the price- 
cards. Articles that were marked twenty- 
five cents, he advanced to thirty-five. 
Similarly, fifty cents became sixty, etc. 
He met his patrons at the door. He made 
sales, one might almost say, without the 
knowledge or consent of the buyers. He 
was a sensation! 

One dull evening, when the driven snow 
was piling upon the window-ledges, 
Chris was busying himself aimlessly 
about the shop in an effort to keep up his 
spirits, when he heard footsteps in the sit- 
ting-room—he was always unconsciously 
listening for them—and stepping gingerly, 
hurried within. 

“How is she?” he whispered to the 
freshly starched nurse. She had come 
downstairs for hot water. 

“Her temperature is up again tonight 
but not so high as last night. It will 
probably go higher yet, though.” 

“What are her chances?” 

“Very uncertain, to say the least, Mr. 
Alexander.” 

Chris set his jaw. 


“They have got to improve. Don’t 
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close an eye, Miss Warren. I'll stand by 
tonight and keep the fires up. When will 
Mrs. McConnell relieve you?” 

“At six in the morning. But Mr. 
Alexander, you have stood by for three 
nights. Don’t you ever need to rest?” 

“Lots of time for that after I’m dead. 
Besides | doze in my chair. [’m fit as a 
fiddle, but you—? We need another 
nurse. I'll speak to the doctor. When 
will he be here?” 

“In half an hour. I must hurry back.’ 
She disappeared up the narrow stairs. 

Yes, Chris was standing by. With 
money, with unflagging energy, with 
prayers he was standing by. Chris would 
never have called himself a praying man 
and yet, in a varied career, he had had a 
good many occasions to pray—and he 
had prayed. He figured that it had never 
done him any harm. Indeed, quite the 
contrary in fact. 

The extra nurse came and the fight 
went on. 

Christopher Alexander counts the fif- 
teenth of December a red-letter day in his 
life and duly celebrates its return each 
year. For, on the fifteenth of December, 
in the gray dawn, old Dr. McLaughlin 
came down the creaking stairs and stood 
before him, beaming. 

Continued on page 55 
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“When you both go away and things are—perhaps a bit dull again, I shall take the brooch out often and—" 


“And what?” inquired Chris 
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A Referee’s Decision 


As handed down to Jack James, well known sports writer of San Francisco 





This ts the second 
of three arlicles by Eddie 
Graney on the Golden Age of 
Pugilism. The third will appear 
in the January issue of SUNSET. 


have we no real fighters 
nowadays—fighters to compar 
with Peter Jackson—whom | 
consider the greatest that ever 
lived—Sullivan, Dempsey the Nonpareil, 
Corbett, Choynski, Dixon, Walcott and 
so on? 

Why is it that young fighters are not 
being developed nowadays, either in 
California or elsewhere in the country: 
The names I have mentioned stand forth 
supreme, unchallenged by the present 
generation after all these years. Why is 
there no one deemed worthy to succeed to 
the honor roll? 

I think I have the answer. 

From 1885 to 1895, the Golden Decade 
of the Marquis of Queensberry code 
in America, boxing flourished throughout 
the land, particularly in such states as 
New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, Nevada and in 
California above all. 

New York produced her original Jack 
Dempsey and her McAuliffe. Massachu- 
setts produced Sullivan and Dixon. Mich- 
igan produced and developed 
Kid Lavigne. I could go on 
enumerating instances at some 
length, but these are sufficient to 
illustrate my point. 

In these states, and throughout 
the country at large, for that 
matter, boxing was the most pop- 
ular of sports, both from the stand- 
point of the spectator and the 
active participant. A young fellow 
would gain some proficiency in 
the game, and with that pro- 
ficiency came prominence in his 
town or district. He would be 
matched with other young fellows 
from other parts of the county, 
finally from other parts of the 
state, until, by a natural process 
of elimination and survival of the 
fittest, he stood forth as the lead- 
ing contender of his state. 

hen, much as the young ball 
player now graduates from the 
“bushes” into a minor league, and 
from a minor-league club into the 
majors, probably this leading con- 
tender would get his chance in the 
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By Eddie Graney 


The West's most famous third man in the ring 


boxing centers—either 
If he made 


league” 
New York or San Francisco. ! 
good in the “majors,” he was launched in 


“major 


his career. 

There is another factor to be remem- 
bered, if you would arrive at an under- 
standing of that age. Baseball was not 
strongly entrenched at that time. The 
game was not organized and intensified as 
nowadays. What baseball was played 
was more on what we might call the 
“semi-pro” order—town and club teams 

and games took place but once or twice 
a week, as a general rule. ‘The conse- 











The man who whipped Sullivan—Gentleman Jim’ 
Corbett. He lost the heavyweight crown when 


Robert Fitzsimmons introduced the famous 
solar plexus blow at Carson City, Nev., 
on St. Patrick's Day, 1897 









SUNSET is in- 
debled to the Police 
Gazette, New York, and to 


Tom Dillon, San Francisco, for a num- 


ber of the illustrations in this article 


quence was that the small boy, who must 
always have an idol—whom he worships 
and seeks to emulate—did not bestow his 
admiration on the ball-player, as he does 
now, but rather upon the fighter, who was 
the king-pin of all. 

Young fellows sparred and boxed in 
their hours of recreation, much as they 
play baseball or golf or handball now. The 
names of the great fighters of the time 
were on every one’s tongue. One can not 
realize, unless one lived through the 
period as I did, how John L. Sullivan, for 
instance, was regarded throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Because public interest in boxing was at 
such a height, the styles and individual 
tricks of the various top-notch boxers 
were as well known—particularly among 
the youngsters—as is Babe Ruth’s batting 
style today. The kids all imitated Sulli- 
van, or Dempsey the Nonpareil or some 
local favorite, who, in all probability had 
in turn modeled his style after that of 
some famous champion. The young 
bloods, taking up boxing as a pastime, 
were able to follow the technic of 
an outstanding fighter, because 
they had seen him or had been 
given pointers by some one who 
had. 

Take Jim Corbett, for example. 
When he was a young fellow in 
the Olympic Club of San Fran- 
cisco—he joined originally as a 
ball player, having gained some 
reputation playing with a team 
from Hayes Valley—he became 
interested in boxing and was being 
drilled as an amateur by the club 
instructor. Jack Dempsey, the 
Nonpareil, came to San Francisco 
for a fight, and Jim put on the 
gloves with him one day, Demp- 
sey’s regular sparring partner 
having failed to show up. That 
one session with the great Non- 
pareil taught Jim much, and he 
freely acknowledged his debt in 
later years when he himself be- 
came a champion. 

Youngsters are the greatest 
imitators in the world. A boy at 
play is either Tom Mix or Charley 
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Chaplin or Douglas Fairbanks or Babe Corbett fought with the great Peter 
Ruth, in his imagination. Watch his im- Jackson at San Francisco in 1891. 
personation, and you will note how closely Let me tell of these two epic contests, 
he follows the original. Watch the golf as I saw them, and see if you do not agree 
professional swing, then note how the small with me when I say that their equal has 
caddy copies his idol’s style in every detail. never even been approximated in recent 
Imitation, besides being the sincerest form years, and probably never will be, so long 
of flattery, is the most natural thing in as fighters think of big purses, ‘and the 
life to a kid. parts in their slicked hair, rather than of 
But I would have you note just whom the fight i 
j ght itself. . : in 
the modern youngster imitates. A favor- One hears about “grudge fights” now- 
ite movie star—the outstanding ball adays once in a while, but as a usual 
player of the country—the golf profes- thing this ‘‘grudge” business is a mere 
sional—some college football player—not, publicity trick to build up interest in the 
observe, a fighter of the present day. _ match. That the trick succeeds at times 
Love of boxing and sincere admiration is simply an indication of how the boxing 
of boxers was part of a youngster’s heri- fans crave action, and will give their sup- 
tage in that period I can not but call the port to any sort of match that promises 
> in- Golden Age of Pugilism. Hearing it that desirable feature. 

I talked of by his elders as baseball or golf Let me tell you now of a real grudge 
DLUCE or the movies are discussed nowadays, his fight—that between Jim Corbett and Joe 
d to interest was intrigued at an early age, and Choynski, which took place just thirty- 
um- as he grew older that interest increased. six years ago last June 5. 
licle When he became old enough to take part Aa ee In the first place, there was no purse 

in sparring and boxing matches there He tock 98 sounds of gnasshennus feous put up for this, one of the greatest fights 
were teachers all round him worthy of “Geatlemen Jen” ao ene of Che eat ever waged under the Marquis of Queens- 

Oo must emulation and imitation. umaik cemtested batine on seaced berry code. The boys fought for a bet of 
yrships Then came the decline of boxing. Men eae rts yt $1000 a side, which was big money in 
ow his within the game are partially responsible Re sec = those days. Imagine a couple of our 
e does for its fall; the rise of other interests to + | eapliiasdabaialiaeg st etaiilatbeniaida tian present-day “ring financiers” being con- 
ho was catch the public fancy was another cause. : cifle Coast tent to box without being handsomely 

States that had tolerated—almost fos- : rom ‘ut rt rewarded for their arduous efforts! Do 
ced in tered—boxing turned against the sport you know of any two box-fighters of the 

5 they and enacted restrictive legislation. The = day who would fight each other for the 
v. The oe in which pre 1S permitted ur chart tI sas ges the game, and the human 
> time is the exception, rather than the rule desire to lick the other fellow? 
an not New York saw no fights for years, until 
h the the revival not so long ago. Illinois still IM CORBETT and Joe Choynski 
in, for prohibits fights. So on down the line. were rivals in every sense. Corbett’s 
it the Without taking the time to specify which chief success in the ring had been as an 

states prohibit and which permit, it will amateur. Choynski had turned pro- 
wien be found tha. the percentage is strongly fessional, and was becoming more and 
eer in favor of no boxing. more proficient in his trade. 

wee ahaa ee : an eo a a of eee 
mong ST time we talked things over, ub of San Francisco, the leading ama- 
atting made the remark that no present-day teur athletic organization of the city. 

Sulli- follower of boxing had ever seen a real Choynski was backed by the California 

some fight. Club, the city’s principal professional 
vy had ' still stick to my statement. boxing club. 

at of To make my meaning clearer, and to COREA ADMINERA Corbett was a bank clerk, and so asso- 
roung show by contrast the difference between _ ee ciated with men of capital. Choynski 

stime, —— oo of the pet pe those MINE eid Gore np te yscadtnse Cone as et was a candy-maker, and so had the sup- 

’ r i to meet rod unmade to redietapns tt, whe conti im 
nic of of thirty-five years ago, I would recall to : storage -. port of labor. 
cause the present generation of boxing fans one As youngsters they had been rivals 
been real fight as I saw it—perhaps several malt | ees wees tm & ier en Core sere rms from rival neighborhoods—Corbett from 
Hike f chovernene in ovadlinet serie rushes, 9 ~ ° . 
>» who real fights. Srnety incanc Moquetnene we Jom, Marea Tore wae aia st Hayes Valley and Choynski from Golden 
rinks more — ghown by Choynakt, whe siaply stomd and treet A 
I was asked the other day, during a =a aaengnme mn tree soiree om Gate Avenue. 

mple. “fanning bee,” what, in my opinion, was «srs. sve et won ne enon er Nm Pt As growing lads they had met and 

w in the greatest fight that had ever taken rest) tre, eet t cr tentet rose ba me fought, as lads with red blood in their 

Fonts place in California. That, of course, was veins will fight, and Corbett had had the 

ae an exceedingly difficult question to an- best of these encounters 

as a , st S nters. : 

cain swer, so I demanded what my questioner When Choynski turned professional 

: meant by “greatest.” Getting down to and met with no little success, there was 
team . ? : 
nanan cases, and turning over in memory the always this thorn in his side—Jim_Cor- 
nea hundreds of ring battles that I have wit- bett, the “dude bank clerk,” had whipped 

i" nessed in my time, I came to this con- hi 

club : y. , nim. 

the clusion: What could be more natural than that 
ines ‘ i mae —_ coment fight, ™ these two young men, idols of rival — 

the ght in which most punishment was ad- tions in the city, should come together 

-mp- ministered and taken by both contestants, cg | OROWNAEE TARING A EATER WITH HIB TRADER and settle thew differences and rivalries 

2 : Se ies cay a 

nll was, in my opinion, the famous battle — seve marenentn ort iis enn anal wa with natural weapons? 

4 ‘ > wind haat Yin 

Fine between Jim Corbett and Joe Choynski | sen, Sen oven sar sine rend anor! The Jim Corbett and Joe Choynski of 

Non- on a barge off Benicia, one June morning 1889 were two of the finest specimens of 

d he in 1889. ; es young American manhood it has ever been 

i dan _ The most astounding exhibition of box- my privilege to encounter. 

ve ing skill and stamina, of ring generalship we ‘Choynski was, to my mind, the best 

and all-round cleverness it was ever my ‘educated, the hardest hitter and the gam- 
itest good fortune to observe—and, I think | Joe Choynski (above) and the account of est man that ever stepped foot ina ring. 
y at am safe in saying, ever beheld by any his fight with Corbett in the Police Corbett had the greatest personality, 
ies living man—was the 61-round draw that Gazette of June 26, 1889 was the greatest boxer, and was the 
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craftiest ring gen- 
eral of all fighting 
men I have en- 
countered in my 
experience. 







The great colored 
champion of 
Australia, 

Peter Jackson, 

whose 6l-round 
fight with Corbett, 

though it lasted 

Ps over four hours 
and was a remark- 
able exhibition of 
stamina and skill, 
was declared “no 
contest” by the 


refe ree 





COURTESY 
> TOM DILLON, 
th, SAN PRANCISCO 


Both of them were regular Beau 
Brummels in their grooming. Each wore 
a pompadour, then the height of hirsute 
elegance among the young bloods. Each, 
when he walked down the street, head 
erect, chest out, chin in, invariably looked 
as if he had stepped out of a bandbox. | 
wish I might adequately describe the 
picture the dapper Corbett made when 
parading Kearny street, at that time the 
street of San Francisco, in his Prince 
Albert coat and his tall silk hat, his cane 
and his buttonhole bouquet. He was 
sartorial elegance personified, was “Gen- 
tleman Jim!’ 

Because of his association with the 
bank and his membership in the select 
Olympic Club, Corbett was somewhat 
hesitant about accepting the challenges 
that came his way from the Choynski 
camp. Corbett at that time had no in- 
tention of becoming a professional boxer, 
and he had no desire to jeopardize his 
standing as'a “gentleman amateur” by 
fighting with a professional for money. 
But finally the pressure brought to bear 
was more than Jim could stand. The 
newspapers were saying that Corbett was 
afraid to meet Choynski, which, to give 
him due credit, he was not. Stung at 
last by these taunts, Corbett challenged 
Choynski, and a meeting was arranged. 

It was agreed that, since Corbett 
would not fight for a purse, a bet of 
$1000 a side would be made. Ten “‘wit- 
nesses” on each side were to be allowed, 
and the fight was to take place somewhere 
safe from police interference. For, mind 
you, this was to be a fight to a finish, not 
to be limited by any set number of 
rounds; and finish fights were against the 
laws of the commonwealth. 

Corbett’s backers in that preliminary 
meeting were Tom Williams, the famous 
race-track man, and Porter Ashe, promi- 


A Referee’s Decision: 


nent socially as well as in sporting circles. 

Representing Choynski were Mose Gunst, 

the well-known cigar manufacturer 

then, as now, an ardent patron of sport 
and myself. 

No sooner were we agreed upon the 
main question—that there would be a 
fight to a finish—than the question arose 
as to whether it should be carried on with 


bare fists or with two-ounce gloves. 
Choynski, the more rugged of the two, 
favored bare fists. Corbett, because he 
wanted to protect his none-too-strong 
hands, wanted gloves. We tossed a coin 


to decide and Corbett won the toss. 
I'wo-ounce gloves it was. 

I was named on a committee to select 
a place in which to hold the fight. This 


committee proceeded about its task in 


secret, for we did not want word of the 
THE NATIONAL Joutc 
WAS A DRAW! 
WhO AURA 
Honors Even With Peter 
Jackson and James 
J. Corbett. 


BATTLE OF THE GIANTS, 


Sixty-one Hard Fought Rounds 


Fail to Decide It. ™ 
BOTH MEN WERE GAME. ~ 
The Referee Decla e Match 

ETAI OF THE MILL 
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How the Corbett-Jackson fray was reported to the fight fans of 1891. 
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affair to reach the police, who were mak- 
ing it a point of departmental honor to 
try to keep us from holding the fight. 
Finally we selected our spot, but kept the 
exact location unknown—even to the 
principals. 

Corbett established training quarters 
north of Sausalito in what is now Ross, 
and Choynski’s camp was pitched in 
Sausalito. Both men worked hard in 
preparation for what each regarded as 
the most important engagement of his 
career, which indeed it was. 

The afternoon of May 30 was the time 
selected for the fight. We—the Choynski 
backers, that is—drove our man over to 
the place selected, a barn out in the 
country north of Sausalite, and the Cor- 


bett party arrived, ready for action, 
shortly after. 
/ i NI YORL 3 
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So far as is 


known, no photographs of this famous encounter were made. The public 
of those days had to content itself with artists’ impressions such 


as those shown here and on the opposite page 
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Since the first meeting on arrangements 
for the fight, the Choynski forces had 
been augmented by a real personage of 
the time—Nat* Goodwin, then at the 
height of his theatrical fame. Nat always 
was a fight fan, and in Choynski he saw 
his ideal of the real fighting man. As a 
consequence, Nat’s theatrical engage- 
ments suffered the while he hung round 
Choynski’s training quarters and talked 
“fight” by the hour. 
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anything about it, so we prepared to go 
diceak with the fight, despite the un- 
desired ‘‘crowd.” 

The Choynski backers, desiring that 
Joe should receive the best of advice dur- 
ing the course of the fight, had obtained 
Jack Dempsey, the Nonpareil, to act as 
his second. Mose Gunst secured him, as 
I recall, promising to pay him the sum of 
$1000 for his services. We regarded this 
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offered to bet Dempsey $500 that he 
would whip his man. 

Picture the scene of battle—a stable 
loft, probably 26 feet wide by 29 feet 
long, and a hundred-odd men crowded 
into that small space, forming a natural 
ring; sunlight streaming through cracks 
in the wall and through cobwebbed win- 
dows; grim silence, broken only by heavy 
breathing—for we still feared police in- 

terference—and tense excite- 





The day of the fight the famous 
actor dispatched a telegram to 
\l Hayman, manager of the 
Baldwin Theater, that was a 
classic. It was a matinee day, 
and the house was just about sold 
out for the popular performer. 
But that did not concern Good- 
win—not when he was due to see 
this finish fight that had the whole 
town talking. He sent a wire to 
Hayman that read something like 


“Taken suddenly ill and can not 
appear. Dismiss the matinee 
audience.—Goodwin.” 





issue of SUNSET. 


for the January issue. 
seat at performances which would have cost you 
many dollars to see and which are not being dupli- 
this: . cated in these days of what Eddie Graney calls the 
“sheik fighters.” 


HE third and last article of this series— 
—will appear in the January 
In it Eddie Graney will give our 
readers his personal recollections of the exploits of 
John L. Sullivan, Rob Fitzsimmons, Battling Nelson 
and other great fighters of days gone by. 
have been interested in these first two articles, watch 
It will give you a ringside 


Referee’s Decision”’ 


ment. Even to recall it all now, 


“A after thirty-six years, gives me a 


thrill! 

Corbett and Choynski, both 
perfect physical specimens, the 
former just turned twenty-one, 
the latter going on twenty, faced 


If you each other in that narrow ring 


while Patsy Hogan, a former 
pugilist who was acting as referee, 
gave his final instructions. I 
shall never forget the scene. 
Gathered in that loft were the 
most prominent sporting men of 
San Francisco—bankers, lawyers, 
gamblers and what-not, all drawn 








Chen he hustled into the car- 
riage with us and drove off! 

Our “secret” had not been as well kept 
as might be. Where the original agree- 
ment called for but ten spectators to the 
side, we now found that over a hundred 
had found their way to the barn where 
the fight was to be conducted. 

However, it was too late then to do 


as rather an achievement, since Dempsey 
had boxed with Corbett in the Olympic 
Club gymnasium on one memorable occa- 
sion, and so was well informed as to Jim’s 
style in the ring. We also thought that 
the presence of Dempsey in the opposite 
corner might unnerve Corbett somewhat, 
but in this we were mistaken, for Jim 


together by a common interest 
in two great fighters and their struggle 
for supremacy. The excitement was 
tense; not a whisper while the principals 
stood there waiting the word scarcely 
a breath. 

At the call of time, they dashed to- 
gether and mixed furiously. Coming 
(Continued on page 85) 




















PETER JACKSON, OF AUSTKALIA, AND JAMES J 




















GREAT BATTER ENDS IN A DRAW. 


FIGHT SXTY-ONK ROUNDS IM SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, ON MAY 21, POR A $10,000 PURSE 








INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


The Police Gazette dedicated a two-page spread to this spirited illustration of Corbett mixing it with Peter Jackson, the Australian 


colored giant, in their historic 61-round bout at San Francisco in 1891. 


Such a picture today is made by the camera rather than 


by the artist, and instead of appearing ten days or two weeks after the event, is rushed from the ringside to the nearest 
telegraph office and sent over the wires to be reproduced thousands of miles away by the time the fight is over 
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And after us, like a living thing, raced the fire-fiend, laughing, yelling, shricking its hellish delight 


More About King 


The Last Chapter in the Life of a Great Horse 


MOKE! Smoke everywhere!! 

Would it never drift away? For 

five weeks now the hills sur- 

rounding the ranch had been on 
fire. Owing to the big row in Europe 
firefighters were scarce. It was every- 
body for himself. 

Day and night we watched. Any 
minute the red peril might jump over on 
our range. The strain was beginning to 
tell. Indian Jim, Dimples and I went about 
our work harassed and silent, hollow-eyed 
from lack of sleep and nervous as cats 
before a thunder-storm. 

In the middle of the big meadow we 
had built two small corrals for the Perch- 
eron and the Coach-stallion, should it 
come to the worst. The ground here was 
moistened by hidden springs, so that 
these valuable horses would be safe, no 
matter what became of the rest of us. I 
kept King in the stable, ready for any 
emergency. 

That summer—in 1918—I owned more 
horses than ever before. The first large 
shipment was due to leave for the market 
in about four weeks. For five years I had 
given my best to the ranch and the herd in 
my charge. The first two, putting money 


Illustrated by Will James 


into it, the next two, barely making ex- 
penses, but this fall was different. A hun- 
dred of our four-, five-, and six-year-olds 
were ready to leave the home range. My 
share of the clear profit would run to a 
little over four thousand. Bred and raised 
with the utmost care, broken to saddle or 
harness, trained and reined just right, 
they were a cause of pride. None but the 
boys, who so faithfully rode for me, and I 
will ever know the amount of work we put 
into that bunch. Small wonder the fire 
worried us. 

Things had gone well this year. The 
colt-crop was larger than expected, there 
had been no serious accidents to horse or 
man, the hay was stacked, the haying- 
crew, always a nuisance, had gone, and 
with them had departed Tom, the man to 
whom I was tied mainly for worse. Most 
likely he wouldn’t be back for several 


weeks. I should have felt happy and 
grateful. Instead I was dissatisfied and 
restless. 


Smoke! Smoke! You couldn’t draw 

a breath without smelling it, your 
food tasted of it, even the water from 
the creek had its flavor. 
It was Sunday. I was trying to catch 
up with my bookkeeping, which had been 
sadly neglected, but I could not concen- 
trate on the work. Jim, who had been 
reading on the porch, looked in at the open 
door. 

“There’s the Hobo-Gazette coming up 
the trail,” he announced. 

I slammed my book shut in disgust. 
The Hobo-Gazette had been all that was 
missing to complete the gloom. He was 
an old man, whose only business was that 
of others. Traveling from ranch to ranch, 
bumming his way, he would spread all the 
gossip he heard, adding much he had made 
up, and caused more trouble than home 
brew and flappers mixed together. 

He brought the news that my husband 
was in trouble at Deer Lodge. Though 


Tom was more of a stranger than a hus- 
band I had promised to stick to him in ad- 
versity and felt it my duty to go to his 
rescue. 

Jim had told me of a short cut he had 
discovered which shortened the distance 
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ten miles to Deer Lodge, and I asked him 
to describe it to me. 

Though he warned me that I might get 
lost in the smoke I insisted on trying it, 
being eager to escape as much riding as 
possible on such a day. 

On the way to the stable Jim minutely 
described the short cut but I was so weary 
and disturbed I could hardly get a clear 
mental picture of the route. While 
saddling King I kept feeling that some- 
thing was going to happen. 

Smoke! Smoke! How it gnawed on a 
fellow’s throat and lungs! 


HAD found the short-cut and was jog- 

ging along at a slow trot when we came 
into a big open park. The trail here dis- 
appeared into the high grass, and I merely 
followed its general direction. The smoke 
was so dense, I couldn’t see more than 
fifty feet ahead of me. It seemed that 
King was bearing too much to the left, so 
I pulled him over a little to the right. 
Again he swerved to the left, I pulled him 
to the right. He hesitated, then went on 
at a slow walk, picking his way gingerly. 
At any other time I would have taken 
warning from his action, but that day I 
felt too sick and steeped in mental misery 
to heed. For the third time he turned to 
the left and I, in my human stupidity and 
with my nerves on edge, yanked him 
sharply to the right. 


More About King: 


As if it had merely waited for our 
coming, a fiendish wind sprang up behind 
us, throwing smoke and sparks in our 
direction. I lost my hat, my hair was 
scorched, my neck one painful blister, my 
back covered with little burnt spots where 
sparks had smouldered through flannel 
shirt and underwear. It was only the 
sweat drenching King and me that saved 
us from serious injury. 

By the way he was running I felt the 
stallion was no longer frightened. He 
knew what he was doing. Up hill and 
down dale, dodging, twisting right and 
left, over wind-falls and through dried-up 
creek-beds he raced, in places sliding on 
his haunches, in others scrambling up 
banks so steep, I thought he must surely 
fall backwards. 

And after us, like a living thing, raced 
the fire-fiend, laughing, yelling, shrieking 
its hellish delight, dead sure in its superi- 
ority over mere flesh and muscle. 

On, on, on, we pelted through the 
choking smoke, unable to see, having 
hardly time to think, burnt and blistered, 
scratched and bruised. On—on. How 
long could animal-endurance stand this 
pace? 

Whipping my reeling brain into action, 
I called upon all the knowledge gathered 
in vears of riding to help the great horse in 
our need. Lifting, steadying, shifting my 
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picked his way down the gentle incline. 
By the creek I flung myself from the 
saddle. 

Face down I pitched into the cool grass 
to lie there in utter misery. My stomach 
was turning somersaults, my head felt as 
big as a balloon, and I was quite sure I had 
no eyes left whatsoever. An ice-cold wet 
nose touching my sore neck made me snap 
out of it. King was standing beside me, 
making little noises of encouragement. 
Painfully I turned round and sat up. He 
thrust his nuzzle, still dripping from a 
recent drink, into mv face. What did it 
matter to him that I had caused him all 
this misery. Red-eyed, sniffle-nosed, with 
half my hair singed off, smelling of sweat 
and burned flannel, I was still his goddess. 

Oh, King! If it were only given to 
people to feel a love and devotion like 
yours! 

I drew his sweat-lathered face against 
my breast and kissed his forehead. 


ITH the last chapter of King’s life, 
we also come to the last chapter of 
the ranch that was my pride. This being 
the stallion’s story, I shall not bore you 
with a long recital of my _ personal 
troubles. Suffice it to say, that in the fall 
of "19 I learned that I had been robbed. 
Even my horses had been mortgaged. 
The first sign I had of the coming 
trouble was a notice from a 
certain bank, addressed to 








Smoke! Smoke! I tried to — 
locate the sun but it had dis- 
appeared. Lord, but it was 
hot! My head was splitting, 
my throat parched, my eves 
felt like balls of fire. Was 
there no end to this park? 

King stopped. Sorry for 
having treated him so roughly 
a few moments previously I 
petted his neck and told him 
to go on. He went a few 
paces and stopped again. 
With head held high he sniffed 
the air and snorted his un- 
easiness. I leaned forward, 
straining my eyes to pene- 
trate thegloom. There was a 
sulphur-colored glow straight 
ahead of us. Menacing, evil, 
it flared up, then it was gone 
only to reappear. 

Fire! Not the honest kind 
of a crownfire that sweeps 
roaring through the treetops, 
but the creeping, sneaking 
ground-fre that smoulders 
beneath a carpet of pine 
needles to flare up miles away 
from its original source. Evi- 








Cinema 
By Gwendolen Haste 


Breathless we watch the fight in the saloon, 
The shots, the quick escape, his casual scorn, 
The girl swept up across the saddle horn, 
The mad ride through the choking dust of noon. 
And now the trail has tipped the stony peak; 
They rest against the sunset for a space; 
Its glow spreads over all the twilight place; 
Beyond them lies the magic land they seek. 


They take the steep path down to joy unseen— 
We feel our quick hearts beat, and they are gone. 
The stage is dark, the brittle lights snap on; 
Romance has faded with the silver screen. 
For them swift resolution after strife; 

For us the dim and dusty aisles of life. 


fom, who then had been 
gone for a month. It merely 
stated that the mortgage on 
the horses was due in thirty 
days. The letter mentioned 
a staggering sum, but think- 
ing that a clerk had made a 
mistake in addressing it, I 
paid no attention to it. A 
month later another notice 
arrived, giving me three 
days’ grace. With five thou- 
sand dollars in the bank, and 
half that much more coming 
in a few weeks, and not a 
debt in the world, these no- 
tices struck me asa joke. I 
even pitied the people who, I 
supposed, had run up these 
frightful obligations. It 
wasn’t so funny when five 
days later the sheriff and 
three deputies rode up to 
take my horses away. Worst 
of all, fifty head of the mort- 
gaged stock belonged to a 
company that trusted me 
implicitly. 

That day I learned that 
I hadn’t a penny in the 











dently the fire ahead had 





just started. 

I was still staring at it, when a breeze, 
as hot as a breath from hell, came sough- 
ing through the trees. Like an exploding 
shell the vile glow ahead burst into sudden 
flame. Simultaneously King spun round 
on his hind legs. Mad with fear, he bolted 
across the park till my hand on the reins 
and my voice in his ears brought him back 
to his senses. I gave him his head and 
leaned far over his neck. He was running 
as he had never run before. He didn’t 
attempt to find the lost trail, but guided 
by instinct alone, was finding his way out 
of this inferno. 


weight, I tried to even up the terrible odds 
against him to a certain extent. 

A long slope ahead of us. Less timber 
—less smoke. 

The stallion was breaking, his steel 
muscles no longer dominated by his un- 
conquerable will. Up—up—and on top 
of the hill a cool breeze in our faces. The 
wind had changed. 

At the foot of the slope on the other 
side was the road I was supposed to come 
into by taking the short-cut. Across it I 
could see a creek with running water. 
Staggering and with laboring lungs King 


bank. Even the pay-checks, 
given to my riders a couple of days ago, 
couldn’t be honored. It was the first time 
in my life that I stood face to face with 
blank despair. 

The money due me out of this year’s 
returns would pay back what Tom had 
borrowed on other people’s property. My 
own horses would have to go. Fifty head, 
all youngsters, and with them my little 
string of the finest saddle-stock, Maude, 
Little Deuce, Sid, Rambler, Scar-Face and 
King. 

King! All else went into the back- 
ground. I could picture him, fighting 
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against a world of enemies, starved into 
submission, beaten, his silken hide torn 
and bruised, his proud spirit broken. 
King, who never would give his love to 
another person. 

No! They were not going to lay their 
hands on him. My mind was made up. 
Under the pretense of taking a pot-shot at 
a coyote I got my gun out of the house and 
into the barn. 

After supper I sneaked to the stable 
and saddled King, then slipped the 
halter off Maude and bade her follow. 
All my personal horses were trained to 


follow me like dogs. It was the first 
lesson a colt learned when I picked him 
for my string. Quietly I mounted and 


keeping in the shelter of the trees got 
away unseen. 

Dusk was just settling into night. A 
full golden moon, swimming in the sky 
shed enough light to make it as bright as 
day. A soft breeze coming over the high 
mountains carried the scent of pine and 
freshly-fallen snow. In the distance a 
coyote howled. An elk challenged a rival 
with a call clear as a bugle’s. It was all as 
it had been ever since | had known it, this 
mountain-world I called home. Yet this 
evening it seemed to me that I was realiz- 
ing the full extent of its beauty for the 
first time. 

I would have to leave it. The hills, my 
horses, the ranch and my riders, in a 
month from now would all be things of 
the past. And with them would go my 
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life’s ambition. I was still too dazed to 
feel the hurt of the sudden blow that had 
been dealt me out of a clear sky. That 
would come later. 

Lovingly I stroked King’s proud neck 
and spoke tohim. Hisears flicked back the 
better to catch the sound of my voice. 
Many were the trails we had followed in 
perfect companionship, many the hard- 
ships we had shared. I was glad that he 
at least did not know that this was the 
last time he would carry me. 

Suddenly Maude, who had been walk- 
ing beside us, stopped and turned her 
head. I pulled up King to listen. Distant 
hoof-beats were rapidly coming closer. I 
guided the into the ink-black 
shadow of a group of trees. Out of the 
eolden haze across the meadow a rider 
drew near. When he came close I recog- 
nized Jim. I rode back into the trail, and 
he fell in beside me, black eyes soft with 
wordless sympathy. 

Where the trail forked he hesitated, 
then said, motioning toward the right 
branch: 

“Best take him up to Lost Gulch.” 

That was Jim. Not a word of explana- 
tion had been needed. He understood. 

Except for my talking now and then to 
King, we made the six miles to Lost Gulch 
in unbroken silence. Here we left the 
trail and followed an old dried-out creek- 
bed up a rocky canon for about a mile. 
At a place where rushing waters years ago 
had washed out a deep hole Jim stopped. 
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There were rocks of all sizes round its rim. 
Jim nodded toward them. 

“T can roll those easily down on him.” 

I understood. King was not going to be 
left to the wild beasts he had hated so 
while still alive. 

We dismounted and I slipped the car- 
bine out of its scabbard. Without a word 
Jim took it out of my hands. I unsaddled 
King, led him into the hole and dropped 
the reins. He champed the bit as if to 
say, “If we are going to camp here, won't 
I be allowed to eat?” 

Drawing his fine head down to the level 
of my own, | pressed my burning cheek 
against his cool one and tried to explain 
things to him. 

“Hoss, dear, this world’s a rotten place 
to live in, that’s why I’m going to take 
you out of it. If we’d run away together, 
they’d catch us and sell you and put me in 
jail. Money is all people are after, they 
don’t care how much they hurt us. You 
understand, don’t you, old man?” 

For the last time I kissed his soft nose 
and his forehead. 

“Good-by, old pal.” 

I stepped back. Sensing that some- 
thing was amiss, he started to follow me. 
I raised my hand. 

“Stay where you are, King. 
still, boy. Stand real still.” 

He stopped and whinnied softly, inquir- 
ingly. It was more than I could bear. 
Pressing both hands against my ears, I 
fled blindly, stumbling down the gulch. 


Stand 














Without a word Indian Jim took the carbine out of my hands 
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A Melting Pot tor Creeds 


The Community Church Proves Itself ina Far Western Town, 
Finding Real Strength in Unity 


E have in our town, twenty- 

seven religious labels by 

actual count. And at that, 

there are still a great many 
varieties in the world at large of w hich we 
have not a single specimen in our collec- 
tion. We are not a very large burg, to be 
sure—only about two thousand souls all 
told. But, like most California communi- 
ties, we have drawn our constituency 
from almost every corner of this continent 
and the world at large, and we pride 
ourselves on having more real cosmopoli- 
tanism to the square inch than any 

booming metropolis fifty times our size. 

But to return to our religious varieties. 
Contrary to the usual practise of careful 
segregation and scrupulous labeling of 
each species of saint according to pedigree, 
we, in this community, have herded them 
all together in a single institution. Each 
individual is given the fullest liberty to 
mingle in the most promiscuous fashion 
imaginable with the most diverse kinds of 
breeds, and what the result will be, only 
the good Lord knows! ‘Talk about hy- 
brids! Luther Burbank has nothing on 
us. When my Sunday school scholars, 
three hund.ed strong, grow to man’s 
stature without having known the mean- 
ing of denominational rivalries or sectional 
loyalties except as they have read or heard 
of such things, they will be specimens as 
rare as were the first Shasta daisies reared 
by the Wizard of Sebastopol, and as 
precious. 

How did it happen? Well, it didn’t 
just happen. In “Many Waters” (that is 
the literal meaning of the Spanish name of 
our town), they determined to do things 
according to plan. ‘The pioneers, who 
were of a religious turn of mind, met at 
the very beginning of the town’s history, 
under a giant oak tree at the Center to 
talk the matter over, and an elderly clergy- 
man suggested the plan of getting together 
in a united work. The idea took like 
wild-fire, and they organized then and 
there with a church membership of one 
hundred and twenty (the same number 
that met in the upper room at Jerusalem), 
and the church has been a going concern 
ever since. 


sisi was ten years ago. To insure the 
Community Church a fair chance for its 
life the people who organized it asked the 
town to vote on the matter of excluding 
all sectarian churches from the town for 
ten years. The question carried with an 
overwhelming majority, only six people 
voting against it. This excluded all sec- 
tarian propaganda with its disruptive in- 
fluence from the community for the first 
ten years of its life. And today the church 
has a resident membership list of over 
four hundred with as many more in the 
Sunday School. It owns property to the 
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amount of $65,000, and while it is the 
youngest church in the county, it is the 
largest within a radius of fifty miles. 

An illustration of what can be done in a 
small town when the churches unite and 
pool their financial and human strength in 
the interest of the local community is well 
exemplified here. ‘There is a well-known 
adage that God made the country, man 
made the city, but the devil made the 
small town. Any one acquainted with the 
average town life with its meagre oppor- 
tunities for social and recreational life and 
the lack of challenge its environment 
holds for the idealistic side of life knows 
how much truth there is in 7. old saying. 
The Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., the social 
center, the attractive pi rooms and 
theaters together with the institutional 
departments of church life are all missing 
from the small town. The only institu- 
tion appealing to the idealistic department 
of life is the church. And denominational 
rivalries which multiply these institutions 
almost ad infinitum in the small towns 
leave them neither man-power nor money 
to operate anything but institutions of 
worship. The town exhausts all its re- 
sources to keep those going. And only too 
frequently the ministers themselves live at 
a distance and make a Sabbath day excur- 
sion into the country church to deliver 
themselves of their weekly sermons. 


T Many Waters it is different. The 

church has gone in for social service 
and provided, 1 in its community house, an 
institution which is open seven days in the 
week and every hour in the day. At this 
community house with the aid of the 
county library and the benevolent people 
of the town we have a well-stocked town 
library, an excellent motion picture equip- 
ment used regularly twice a week, a large 
open-air swimming pool, a gymnasium, 
pool rooms, club rooms for girls and boys, 
parlors for the grown-ups, and all manner 
of social and recreational facilities. This 
institution is being maintained by the 
joint efforts of town and church. All ser- 
vices, except those of a janitor and build- 
ing superintendent, are given gratis. The 
result is that Many Waters has a recrea- 
tional and social life on a par with that of 
a community twenty times its size for the 
same outlay that the average town has to 
make for its motion picture show. And 
all of it is under the patronage and super- 
vision of the public organizations of the 
town. ‘The recreational life, instead of 
being a menace to the young, is a chal- 
lenge to their social and physical develop- 
ment. The Community Church, in short, 
is not only a union of the various church 


bodies in town; it is a gathering under 

a single roof of all the social and uplift 

forces of the community. 

From this description the average 
reader may gather that the local church 
is, after all, nothing but a social club oper- 
ating under the name and sanction of 
religion. Nothing could be further from 
the facts. An average denominational 
church going in for social and recreational 
work usually does so to “hold its young 
people.” These things are too often sops 
thrown to youth to induce them to come 
to Bible Class; a compromise with the 
flesh for which preachers and deacons are 
continually apologizing. Here we have no 
such illusions. Recreations are in no 
sense held up as a substitute for, or an in- 
ducement to attract anybody to the 
spiritual aspect of the church life. The 
spiritual appeal must stand on its own 
legs or not stand at all. 

Another angle to this question is the 
fact that ordinarily the church can not 
hope to affect the recreational life of the 
community asa whole. At best it can but 
supply a small group with recreational fa- 
cilities within its own limited membership. 
Our church has viewed the problem from a 
public angle entirely. By a bold stroke of 
strategy it laid hold upon all the public 
facilities of recreation within the com- 
munity and for five years all the public 
recreational life of the town has been con- 
centrated in the hands of the church and 
public organizations like the Women’s 
Club and the Merchants’ Association of 
the town. 

In this fashion the recreational life 
of the town has been lifted to the level 
of an institution on a par with the church 
and school. And the church has been in- 
strumental in rendering a real public ser- 
vice to the community. 


HIS is the story of but one church of 

this kind in California. How rapidly 
the religious reformation is transforming 
the actual situation in the state may be 
judged from the fact that there are over 
fifty such institutions now actively at 
work in California in as many communi- 
ties. Many of these are larger and more 
influential in their communities than the 
one described above. ‘These churches 
have almost all of them sprung up since 
the war and have been organized by no 
secretary or agency from above. ‘They 
have sprung right from the soil of the 
people and give some indication of the 
present tendencies among Protestant 
Christianity. In the country at large 
there are over 1200 of them. And they 
are coming at the rate of two every 
week. 

Just what the end is going to be toward 
which the new trend is heading no one can 
at present foresee. 
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Lowe and the lights of the incline railway in the background 


Pasadena s Christmas Trees 


An Avenue of Living Christmas Trees Planted Forty Years 
Ago by a Pioneer Resident of Southern California 


N Pasadena, California, at the foot 
of the Sierra Madre mountains, 
stretches a superb avenue of 
deodar trees, natives of India, and 
once brown seed cones on the high white 
sweeps of the Himalayan mountains. 

John Woodbury, one of the first settlers 
of California, and owner of a nine hundred 
acre ranch there, forty-two years ago left 
his western home for a visit to India. 
Here in the land of troubled memories, of 
crumbling temple walls, drifted with eter- 
nal snows and mirrored far below in the 
depths of the sacred Ganges, towered the 
deodars. Great-grandfather trees they 
were, with gleaming green needles like our 
own evergreens of America but with great, 
broad sweeping limbs which reached up 
and up until it seemed they brushed the 
stars. 

Crowding his pockets with the tiny 
dark cones, Mr. Woodbury brought home 
to America the nucleus of an alien forest— 
emigrant trees from India to the western 
borderland. 

In the winter of 1885-6, Thomas L. 
Hoag, foreman for the Woodbury ranch 
since 1882, planted the saplings from those 
seeds on either side of the lane from Mari- 


By Dorothy Shreve 


posa to Sacramento streets, and although 
Mr. Woodbury did not own the property 
just north of him to Foothill boulevard 
and a few hundred feet south to what is 
known as Woodbury road, he instructed 
his foreman to plant those sections if there 
were enough plants left over, and perhaps 
some day they would be thanked. 

Each year the deodars, now grown to 
magnificent height, are lighted electrically 
by the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, and 
their dark branches blaze with fire—opal 
and ruby, tourmaline and emerald and 
gold, two hundred growing Christmas 
trees. And every Christmas eve thou- 
sands of people from all over California, as 
well as the eastern tourists, motor the 
length of the avenue, or walk slowly be- 
neath the shining branches of the firs, 
filled with wonder at their beauty and the 
strange story of their coming. 

It is of interest to know that the deo- 
dars are close brothers to the sacred 
Cedars of Lebanon in the Holy Land. 
They are called God-trees in India, the 


name deodar being literally translated 
meaning’ divine or God-trees. Here we 
have re-christened them Christmas 
trees or “Christ Trees.” 

A plan is being perfected to establish a 
memorial park at the base of Santa Rosa 
avenue, to the memory of the early 
planters, John Woodbury and Thomas 
Hoag, Fred Woodbury, and _ perhaps 
others who have aided in the planting of 
the trees or who have helped to build so 
splendidly for the future beauty and inter- 
est of California. 

Mr. Hoag, under whose immediate 
direction the deodars were planted, still 
makes his home in Pasadena. He is one 
of the few remaining real pioneers of 
Southern California, having arrived in the 
days when horse cars were an innovation 
and settlements were miles apart. 

Not long ago, when the national organ- 
ization for the preservation of America’s 
forests celebrated its anniversary in the 
park of the Pasadena public library, Mr. 
Hoag was the guest of honor. A large 
number of citizens gathered to express 
their appreciation of him both as a prophet 
of tree planting, and as a well loved 
member of the community. 
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Casco Traps 
Trouble 


By Charles V. Brereton 


Author of: Casco Pans Out 
Illustrated by Jeffery Reynolds 


T should have been comfortable there 

in the shade of the bronze-green 

alders; as comfortable a place as one 

might find in many hours’ search on 
this baking August day, but to Casco 
Billy’s troubled spirit there was now no 
comfort in anything. As he sat there on 
an upturned soap box, humped listlessly 
over the ash-filmed coals of the breakfast 
fire, a cloud of pessimism engulfed Casco 
even as the summer thunder clouds blot 
out the shining crags of Winnibulli. And 
there was a reason for this excess of gloom. 
Just now, this reason, clothed in a faded 
and much patched gingham dress of volu- 
minous proportions, bent over a tub of 
wash-water that splashed high at each 
vicious thrust of her muscular arms. 
Jenny was mad again! 

The storm of his spouse’s anger had 
been brewing for days; Casco knew that 
now. And as he watched the staccato 
movement of Jenny’s shoulders he judged 
that the crucial moment was about due. 
Casco knew the signs. Jenny was making 
war medicine. 

And all over nothing, as far as Casco’s 
inchoate mind could grasp. Jenny’s tubs 
sat within reach of a limpid pool of soft 
water and all about, in the shaded recesses 
of the alder grove, was dry wood to be had 
for the taking. As a location for a hand- 
laundry, this place was surpassed by none. 
Also, business was good. For weeks now, 
Jenny had not lacked a day’s work and on 
several of those days, to Casco’s certain 
knowledge, she had made as much as six 


bits for less than twelve hours’ work. De- 
spite all this, of late it had begun to pene- 
trate Casco’s comfortable somnolence 
that Jenny was getting ready to demand 
his financial aid in maintaining the family 
budget at a safe figure. 

And so, Casco meditated much. Scheme 
after scheme flitted through his nimble 
mind, only to be rejected as impracticable. 
It seemed to Casco that this morning he 
could not visualize any means of acquiring 
money that did not entail manual labor. 
That, of course, was out of the question. 
And just then, while Casco’s spirits were 
at their lowest ebb, a vagrant breeze 
stirred the alder boughs above him to a 
faint accompaniment of clinking metal. 
Casco’s somber countenance brightened 
at the sound. An idea gleamed in his 
subconscious mind as a cat’s eye gleams 
from under a bed. 

His traps! He still had a half dozen 
rusty steel traps numbered among his 
meager possessions. Casco had had much 
experience in trapping coyotes and the 
state would pay a bounty of five dollars 
on every one of the cunning little wolves 
he could catch! He could not fail to get 
one or two, he was sure, and besides, the 
excursion into the hills would be a wel- 
come diversion from the strain of the 
present domestic atmosphere. Casco got 
to his feet and removed the traps from 
the limb on which they hung. 

“T t’ink mebbe I goin’ set coyote trap,” 
Casco informed Jenny’s truculent back. 

“Huh!” Casco’s eyes did not meet 





. You better ketch it coyote plenty 


quick. You loafin’ some more you goin’ 


ketch it plenty hell! Huh!” 


Jenny’s glare as she turned from her wash- 
ing. ‘’Bout time you doin’ somet’ing, 
Casco Bill. I long time needin’ shoes— 
new dress. I aint gittum. For why? I 
spendin’ money for fillum you belly, aint 
it? You better ketch it coyote plenty 
quick. You loafin’ some more you goin’ 
ketch it plenty hell! Huh!’ Casco made 
no reply as Jenny wrathfully resumed her 
work, foamy suds spattering widely with 
the vigor of each movement. It did not 
seem to him that the present moment was 
propitious for conversation. 

His idea once having taken shape, Casco 
wasted little time on preliminaries. Jenny 
watched sourly while Casco dragged his 
old saddle out of the sagging tent and 
rolled up a little bundle of food in prepara- 
tion for a night or two’s stay away from 
home. And then he rode out of that deli- 
ciously comfortable shade into the blazing 
heat of the mid-morning sun, his bony old 
horse shuffling dejectedly along the rutted 
lane that ended against the chaparral- 
covered hills. On that low rim of encir- 
cling knolls Casco intended to set his traps. 
But as the distance grew between him and 
the mounting wrath of his spouse, Casco’s 
optimism came again to the front. He 
felt that he was once more embarked upon 
a money-making venture in which labor 
was a negligible factor. He whistled 
cheerfully as the old horse noisily wheezed 
up the steep trail from the valley. It 
seemed to Casco that he could already 
hear the musical clink of much silver in his 
pocket. 

But even this incursion into the realms 
of finance, laudable as was its impelling 








32 Casco 
force, seemed yet to be clouded with some 
uncertainty. Secretive himself as the lit- 
tle poultry thieves he intended to trap, 
Casco frowned with annoyance when, on 
passing the hill-allotment of Susie Bigfire, 
that ponderous dame emerged from her 
decrepit shack and hailed him. Not many 
travelers made use of that old trail and, 
truth to tell, Casco had completely for- 
gotten the necessity of passing Susie’s 
cabin. Now, he was forced to parry, in 
surly monotone, the barrage of questions 
with which the lonesome Susie sought to 
stimulate conversation. Where was he 
going? What was he going 


Traps Trouble: 


for a day or so before starting to town with 
them. He knew he must take the entire 
carcass of each to old Judge Horton be- 
fore he would receive the bounty money 
and the longer he could keep the animals 
alive the more he might be able to take in 
at one trip. So, with capable hands, Casco 
seized one of the snarling little beasts and 
encircled its neck with a stout leather col- 
lar to which he snapped a dog chain. As 
he did this, he noted with mild curiosity 
that the right ear of his captive was split 
from tip to butt as though by the tooth of 
some antagonist of months ago. Released 
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night,’ Casco murmured as he cunningly 
obliterated all traces of the last setting, 

“and every coyote in hills goin’ come see 
whassamatter.’ 

But there is an old, old remark anent 
the best laid plans of mice and men. 
Casco, snug in the old cabin, awoke at 
dawn to a realization that it had rained 
heavily during the night. Urged by some 
prescience of dire calamity, he bolted a 
scanty breakfast and hurried to his traps. 
They were undisturbed. Casco decided 
his luck had changed as he grumpily re- 
traced his steps to the saplings where he 
had tethered the coyotes. 
One look, and Casco’s wrath 








to do? If he had luck in 
hunting would he be sure to 
remember that a poor old 
widow woman Was always 
grateful for a bit of game? 
“Dem ole woman talk too 
damn much,” Casco muttered 
as he finally escaped the vol- 


uble lady and urged his 
cayuse on up the trail. “She 
goin’ watch now an’ see 


everything I do.” 

But when he reached Yel- 
lowbug Spring, a sulphurous 
mud seep a half mile from 
the Bigfire domicile, and saw 
the unmistakable signs of 
recent visits by coyotes, 
Susie and her prying ways 
passed completely from his 
mind. This would be a good 
place to begin accumulating 
the cash he needed. There 
were coyotes ranging here 
and beyond the ridge—not 
too far, but far enough—an 
abandoned cabin made an 
ideal camping place. Casco’s 
six traps made him two set- 
tings of three each and in 
their placing he employed 
every wile he could cull from 
years of experience. 

The selection of just the 
right location, digging the 
beds for the yawning steel 
jaws, and replacing the orig- 
inal ground cover leaf by 
leaf and straw by straw so 
that cunning eyes could not 
detect the faintest disarrange- 
ment took a long time. It 
was evening before the ab- 
sorbed Casco finally reached 
the glade in which the old 
cabin stood. Then he staked 
out the horse and rolled him- 
self in his odorous saddle 


Back 








Cottonwood Leaves 


By Badger Clark 


Red firelight on the Sioux tepees, 

(Oh, the camp-smoke down the wind!) 
Red firelight on the cottonwood trees 
That clap, clap, clap in the dry night breeze. 

(Oh, the camp-smoke down the wind!) 


Red-skinned braves in the circling dance; 
(Oh, the bright sparks toward the stars!) 

The moccasined feet that stamp and prance, 

And the brandished knife and the lifted lance. 
(Oh, the bright sparks toward the stars!) 


Eagle plumes in the swirling troop, 
(Oh, the wild flame leaping high!) 

And the painted bodies ramp and stoop 

To the drum’s hot thump and the vaunting whoop. 
(Oh, the wild flame leaping high!) 


where the darkness drops its veil 


(Oh, the sad smoke drifting low!) 
The far wolves howl and the widows wail 
For the graveless dead on the grim war trail. 
(Oh, the sad smoke drifting low!) 


Night on the plains, and the dreams it weaves, 
(Oh, the embers black and cold!) 

Where painted ghosts with the step of thieves 

Dance to the clap of the cottonwood leaves 
(Oh, the embers black and cold!) 


exploded in a crackling burst 
of Wylackie cuss words. The 
spliteared coyote who sported 
the leather dog-collar was 
still chained, sullenly curled 
in a shallow pit of his own 
digging, but from the other 
sapling there hung only the 
dangling wire. The loop of 
buckskin, stretched to the 
dimensions of a barrel hoop, 
gave mute evidence of how 
the prisoner had_ escaped. 
Too late, Casco remembered 
that wet buckskin will stretch. 

Five dollars vanished into 
thin air! And all because in 
his enthusiasm he had not 
thought of the likelihood of 
rain! Why had he not looped 
the wire itself round the 
beast’s neck? The thought 
immediately sealed the death- 
warrant of the remaining 
captive. Casco would take 
no chances with that remain- 
ing five dollars! He would 
take that coyote to town and 
collect. You betcha he would! 
He still muttered angrily as 
he saddled the old horse and 
tied the bedraggled carcass 
behind the cantle. 

In town, Casco dismounted 
in front of the Judge’s office 
and was fumbling with the 
saddle strings that held the 
evidence of his capture when 
the choleric old Justice hailed 
him from the doorway: 

“If you get a coyote thar, 
Casco, you jist leave it be. I 
kin see it from here. You 
Injuns_ keep the dratted 
things fer a week before you 
clutter up my office with 
"em. aint goin’ to have 
no more of ’em brung in 














blankets for an uninter- 
rupted sleep. 

Long before sunrise, Casco was up and 
to his traps. The result was even better 
than he had expected. Casco’s ordinarily 
lugubrious countenance wreathed into 
broad smiles as he saw that each setting 
held a young coyote, only slightly injured 
by the grip of the steel jaws. Ten dollars! 
All for one night’s clever work! Casco 
was very proud of himself at this proof of 
his genius. The Yellowbug Spring must 
be the watering place for a family of the 
little wolves! No doubt he would get two 
more tonight. 

With this thought in mind Casco de- 
termined to keep his two captives alive 


from the pain of the trap and fastened to 
a sapling, the coyote growled and fought 
at the chain until exhaustion brought en- 
forced submission to the leash, as Casco 
knew it eventually would. 

The fastening of the second captive was 
a different matter, however. Casco had 
no more dog collars nor chains. He must, 
perforce, make shift to leash his prize 
with a thong of buckskin in lieu of the col- 
lar. For chain he used a stout wire. Then 
Casco cannily moved his traps many rods 
away, but not too far for the yelping of the 
chained coyotes to carry. 

“Dem yeller dog goin’ bark like hell to- 


here.” 

Casco allowed the carcass to remain tied 
to the saddle while he went into the judge’s 
office and secured his five-dollar warrant. 
This, Judge Horton, wise in his own be- 
half, promptly cashed at a discount of 
fifty cents, shoving four dollars and a half 
across the table to Casco. But when the 
latter wished to know if his honor desired 
to cut an ear from the carcass, as was cus- 
tomary, the old Judge made a gesture of 
disgust. 

“Not by a derned sight!” he snorted. 
“You fellers let them coyotes git entirely 
too ripe before you bring ’em in here. You 
jist take that carcass out and throw it 
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away.” Casco agreed to this as he backed 
out the door and climbed into his creaking 
saddle. But La Porte, the constable, also 
had something to say, it seemed. 

“Don’t ye go to throwin’ that old car- 
cass round town, Casco,” he cautioned. 
“They’s a dozen wimmen has jumped me 
the last week about the coyote carcasses 

ou trappers throw away as soon as ye git 
the money. Mind now!” 

Casco nodded. He was going back to 
the hills anyway and he didn’t mind tak- 
ing the carcass out of town. So, when he 
once more got to the camp in the alders, 

where he intended to replenish his food 
upply, the coyote was still with him. 
Casco was in time for supper and Jenny, 
with the fact that her hubby had really 
made some money in mind, was in aston- 
ishingly good humor. Nothing occurred to 
mar the tranquillity of the evening except 
that Jenny rather acridly cautioned Casco 
against leaving the carcass lying round the 
camp. He had intended to do this but on 
second thought decided to take it farther 
into the hills. 

Supper over, Casco must go back to 
Yellowbug and see that his traps were in 
order for the night’s work. With a desire 
to avoid the inevitable recriminations that 
would ensue, Casco did not tell Jenny 
about his bad luck in losing one coyote. 
Also, he forgot to throw away the carcass 
that was tied on his saddle and it was still 
with him when he got to Yellowbug. He 


Lg 


Susie's jaw dropped and her eyes bulged like a crab’s. 


Casco Traps Trouble: 


threw it on the ground in front of the 
cabin. There was nothing in his traps. 

“Dem coyote what git away, I guess he 
tell all rest ’bout dem trap,” Casco 
gloomed as he examined the ground round 
the settings. 

But luck of some kind was with him yet. 
As Casco plodded toward the cabin, a 
yearling doe bounded from a manzanita 
thicket and stood gazing at him with 
affrighted eyes. Casco shot instantly, the 
rifle’s muzzle impelled more by the reflex 
action of his muscles than by conscious 
thought. Then a second later, as the doe 
fell, a wave of apprehension surged through 
Casco’s whole being. The echoes of that 
shot had rebounded from hill to hill like 
the crack of doom. 

“By Gosh!” Casco gasped, “I never 
tink for noise dem gun make. If ole 
Susie hear ’em she goin’ pry round for 
make me trouble.” 

And trouble in plenty there would be if 
the game wardens heard about this doe- 
kilns. Casco well knew. Furthermore, 
under the unwritten code of the hills, if 
Susie got wind of the fact that Casco had 
killed a deer, she would claim part of it 
because it had been killed so close to her 
cabin. But if Susie did get a portion of 
that meat she would be sure to tell some of 
her reservation cronies; the next thing, 
Jenny would know all about it and Jenny 
might draw some curious conclusions. 
Casco’s heart skipped a beat at this 
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thought. The only thing to do now was 
to get that deer away from Yellowbug as 
soon as possible. If the shot had been 
heard and reported by any one, it was at 
Yellowbug the wardens would search. 
Casco hurried, but with all his speed it 
was dark before he got the deer dressed 
and had satisfactorily obliterated the 
traces of his kill. It was too dark to trust 
the old horse on that steep trail tonight. 
He must wait. 

That night, Casco’s slumber was much 
troubled. Dawn could not come soon 
enough. The first gray streaks in the sky 
above Black Butte had not yet turned to 
pink before Casco was again at his traps. 
There was nothing—nor was there any 
sign of coyotes having been there. Now 
he knew he was out of luck. It must be 
that the escaped captive had given warn- 
ing to all his relatives. 

But there was no time to waste over the 
traps this morning; the dressed deer had 
to be taken care of and, above all things, 
Casco wanted to get down to the valley 
before there was any stir along the roads 
and trails. As he hurriedly flung the gear 
on the old horse and lashed the deer in the 
saddle, Casco’s foot struck against the 
stiffened carcass of the coyote he had 
thrown down last night. 

Now, why couldn’t he take that coyote 
in to town again? It was a perfectly good 
coyote, at least for Casco’s fell purpose, 

(Continued on page 56) 


This was the dress she had longed for every time she 


passed Gus Schmaltz’s fly-specked windows 
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The Champion Borrower 
of Them All 


Showing the Methods E. G. Lewis Used in Borrowing Ten 
Million Dollars Without Security Except His Promises 


F you ever sat down on ared hot 

stove and remained seated for 

more than a fraction of a second, 

you won’t do it again. ‘There- 
after you will approach hot stoves with 
care and caution. 

If an “unloaded” gun suddenly goes 
off in your hands, you will thereafter 
handle firearms with great circumspec- 
tion. If you ever jumped backward off a 
moving street car, you won’t repeat the 
performance. If you have once investi- 
gated a live wire with your bare hands, 
you won’t do it again. Experience has 
taught you to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance from red hot stoves, gun powder, 
charged wires and similar painful 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


process to make ozone; he went into the 
egg business; he drilled wild-cat oil wells 
in Montana, Wyoming and California. 
All these enterprises he started with 
the money of his followers; millions of 
other peoples’ money went into them, but 
nothing ever came back. With the 
exception of two oil wells drilled in proven 
territory, wells which fell far below his 
expectations and which have returned 
nothing so far to the people who put up 
the money, all his enterprises either 


gence should continue for twenty 

years to pour their savings into endless 

schemes and ventures, the promoter 

of which has never made good in one. 
But the hold is a fact. Just how strong it 
is, is shown by the following letter from a 
woman in the Middle West who requests 
that her name be withheld: 


After all the money he has been able to get 
out of my husband, and that is from the very 
start twenty-three years ago, I have not been 
able to convince my husband that Mr. Lewis 
is all wrong though he has been sucking from 
us so many thousands that he has made us pen- 
niless and unhappy through it all. Oh, how 
glad I should be if some one would be able to 

convince my husband that all he is 





substances. 

Have you ever come in contact 
with the business end of a yellow- 
jacket that has lost its temper? 
If you have, you will give a yellow- 
jackets’ nest a wide berth while 
you are in your right senses. Ad- 
mitting this statement to square 
with the facts, what do you think 
of a man who is able to lead thou- 
sands—not to one financial yellow- 
jacket’s nest but to dozens of them 
in succession—charming and luring 





tures. 


HIS is the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. 

Woehlke describing the extraordinary finan- 
cial career of Edward Gardner Lewis, who has 
borrowed and lost millions in his numerous ven- 
In December of 1924, for example, Lewis 
was forced iniv bankruptcy with unsecured liabil- 
ities of about ten million dollars. 
article, to appear in the January issue of SUN- 
SET, Mr. Woehlke will describe the handling of 
the bankrupt estate and the doings of Lewis 
since the bankruptcy.—The Editors. 


In the next 


sending away from his family needs is 
lost. Iam hard up and can not even 
supply my children with food enough 
—whilst my husband has always enough 
for the Atascadero paper or some tree 
planting, hoping to some day get some 
of his investment back, for he pays even 
interest on the money he got for Lewis. 


How does he do it?) What kind 
of a tune does he play on the pipe 
that charms the endless procession 
of dollars out of the pockets of 
their owners? Why, in the face of 
bitter experience extending over 








the mob from one set of stings to 
the next one while the pain 1s still 
fresh? The man who can do that, who 
can induce thousands of his followers to 
forget the lesson of experience, to make 
them sit on a long row of financial red hot 
stoves, that man must have persuasive 
powers and a line of talk that set him 
apart in a niche all by himself. 

Such a man is E. G. Lewis of St. Louis 
and Atascadero, the man whose financial 
record entitles him to the hand-tooled, 
German-silver studded, Patagonian-dia- 
mond encrusted championship belt of the 
Grade A borrowers of the United States. 

For more than twenty years he has 
been selling stock, memberships, certif- 
cates, production contracts, personal 
notes, real estate, life subscriptions and 
other evidences of ownership or indebted- 
ness. He has launched scores of enter- 
prises freighted with high hopes and 
conditioned promises. One after the 
other they went broke, vanished, evapo- 
rated into thin air. 

He started or acquired and financed 
projects to publish magazines and papers, 
to make artificial cork, to manufacture 
pottery, a coin-controlling device, to sell 
real estate; he promoted banks, copper, 
gold, potash, graphite and other mines; 
he started canning and dehydrating 
plants; he planted orchards; he pushed a 


failed absolutely, were abandoned, van- 
ished, became dormant or returned 
deficits. 

His St. Louis enterprises went into the 
hands of a receiver; a large part of the 
small cash dividends paid by the receiver 
went into Lewis’s hands to be “‘invested”’ 
again, with the usual result. A year ago 
he was thrown into bankruptcy, with 
assets consisting almost solely of mort- 
gaged real estate and wild-cat oil leases, 
his unsecured debts reaching nearly ten 
million dollars. Yet after the bankruptcy, 
after his record of continuous failure had 
been held high for all to see, after his 
inability to carry any of his schemes and 
projects to a successful conclusion had 
been demonstrated, even then a ringing 
call for more funds brought an immediate 
response from his followers. In the first 
ten months of 1925 his total cash re- 
ceipts, money turned over to him to be 
spent at his discretion, must have reached 
at least $200,000. 

The hold of E. G. Lewis on the purse 
strings of several thousand adherents is at 
first glance a psychological mystery. It 
does not seem possible that people should 
deliberately fly in the face of experience, 
that men and women able in all other 
things to manage their affairs with intelli- 


decades, do they continue to come 
through? 

In the first place, let us state that most 
of these creditors, some ten thousand of 
them, are the salt of the earth, part of the 
great middle class, hard working, thrifty, 
industrious men and women, so honest, 
so guileless that they can’t imagine any- 
one would deliberately take their money 
from them. They are trustful and con- 
fiding because they themselves would not 
dream of obtaining a penny by mis- 
representation; being so transparently 
honest themselves, they attribute the 
same quality to any one who gains their 
confidence. 

But they are not merely trustful, 
honest, industrious and thrifty; most of 
them also are sincerely religious and 
possess a wide streak of idealism. 

That streak is the principal cause of 
their financial undoing. Into this vul- 
nerable spot E. G. Lewis hurls the barbed 
harpoon of his glittering but vague 
promises and pulls it back laden with the 
coin of the realm. It has been thus from 
the beginning. Before asking for more 
money, Lewis always struck the idealistic 
chord. No enterprise, according to his 
letters and utterances, was ever a plain 
dollars-and-cents business proposition 
with him; he always indicated that he 
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wanted to befriend the plain people and circulates no evil things about his fellows, crowbars with which to pry the lid off 
uplift humanity—and needed funds to do and if he can not himself design and con- their savings accounts. Beginning twenty 
the heavy lifting. When his St. Louis ceive the structure, helps at least to pass years ago when the fraud order against 
publishing, real estate and other ventures up the mortar and bricks to build it. his incipient People’s United States Bank 
were going down hill rapidly, he sought to “THAT IS AN ATASCADERAN.” was issued, he has posed as the martyred 
bolster them up by organizing a machine victim of official persecution, as a man 
to gather subscriptions for papers and They certainly “passed up the mortar carrying at least half the burden of the 
magazines on a commission basis. Money and the bricks.” Blinded by the steam universe while relentless enemies were 
for his declining enterprises was the rising from such mushy sentiments, they forever digging pits for his stumbling 
primary motive of this effort, feet. According to the Lewis 
but he carefully camouflaged publications there was always 
it by naming the organization ; : a conspiracy on foot to ruin 
the American anus Legion A Retraction by EF. c. Lewis him aaa his altruistic projects, 
whose great purpose, besides ore x a claim given the color of prob- 
i iS yes nog was HROUGH the Atascadero, Cal., “News,” a local ability by the fight ong i 
the uplift of American woman- weekly, E. G. Lewis alleged in various issues that Office launched against him at 
kind. Walter V. Woehlke had endeavored to borrow money from the inception of his St. Louis 
nty him and that, having been turned down, Mr. Woehlke had bank scheme. He capitalized 
less FTER the St. Louis receiv- in revenge started a series of hostile articles in SUNSET. that attack. Daily, weekly, 
ter ership he bought the Atas- A little later, in the office of the District Attorney of the monthly he called on_ his 
ne. cadero ranch in California, sub- City and County of San Francisco, Lewis was cited to mailing list to rally round 
git divided it and started selling show cause why a warrant for criminal libel should not him and his enterprises, to 
na land. But his was not the ordi- ia ; é : : ; stand shoulder to shoulder 
rt RONete gape e issued against him, whereupon he admitted his guilt Bini : 
sts nary variety of subdivision. ‘ : against the foe, to come 
Atascadero was to be_ the and signed the following statement: through with money, more 
“drean’community,’’ the “ideal FTER a personal discussion of the issue with Walter V, money, ever more money to 
get city” where peace, harmony Woehlke, I have become convinced that I have done beat the iniquitous, slimy ad- 
re and contentment should dwell Mr. Woehlke and his associates an injustice. He did not at versary. ; . 
a on land bought for seventy and any time call on me and ask for money either for himself or Lewis is still posing as a 
om priced up to a thousand dollars SUNSET. Of that fact I was certain the moment I saw martyr. Though nobody tried 
en- an acre, A typical sample of isis tices Chenectlnat € had vad nek Meneame, to interfere with the frenzied 
OW his literary output illustrates In I failed b havi é financing he carried on in 
: to the idealistic vapor with which m fact, | tated te rememmer ever Heveng seen him. I California, though for twelve 
is Lewis surrounded all his enter- apologize to him for having misjudged his motives and years he has been totally and 
s is prises. The following excerpts acknowledge that nothing said about his mercenary reasons wholly unmolested, free to 
fen are quoted from ‘The Ideal for attacking me is true. say and do what he pleased, 
igh Atascaderan” printed on the In justice to Mr. Woehlke and his associates, I also wish though he raised enormous 
otal frontispiece of the 1923 Atas- to state that SUNSET’S opposition to my enterprises is sums during that period, threw 
me cadero prospectus. Here is not of recent origin. It began more than ten years ago them to the birds and went 
en what Lewis considers the de- and has been maintained consistently ever cince. In view through bankruptcy owing ten 
‘is. — qualities of an Atasca- of this attitude of SUNSET’S, I was astonished when some- millions, with ongec 5 ” 
1 = ey buyer body representing himself to be from SUNSET called on a wi - few "es sper 
nc y ideal of the trie Atas- : : Pe, and heavily encumbered real 
pe caderan is a man or woman me to discuss financing that publication. It seemed to me estate he is still calling upon 
on who can look over the rivers, that I, under SUNSET’S fire for more than ten years, his followers to rally against 
of the mountains and the far- would be the last person on earth to be asked to aid in the enemy, to be loyal, to fight 
of distant landscape, and the financing an enemy. As both Mr. Woehlke’s associates and fork over. Which they 
er great universe above him in categorically and emphatically deny ever having asked me are doing, especially the last. 
ne the sky, with a deep sense of for loans or having authorized any one else to ask for loans, ; ao 
his or her own littleness in the I must in justice to them acknowledge that whoever made H FE, most effective magnet 
ae VaRe Sene of things, and yet the request did so without their authorization, knowledge in the Lewis money-getting 
of have an abiding faith, hope I h ds. SUNSET’S attitud rd arsenal, however, is the hope 
he and COURAGE. Who knows ee ee : nae See he arouses in his followers that 
y; deep in his heart that EVERY myself and my enterprises has consistently been the same sometime, in some way they 
t other man is just as noble, for more than ten years. It was a mistake to attribute this will get their money back. 
y- just as vile, just as divine, just attitude to mercenary motives and I apologize for this For many years he has worked 
by as diabolical and just as lonely mistake. I am especially sorry if in the heat of temper I that magnet overtime, but it 
n- as he he is: who loves unjustly attributed base motives to Mr. Woehlke who, still pulls. With his Atasca- 
ot the birds, the flowers, the though he may in my opinion be mistaken in a good many dero ventures he was going to 
i beasts of the field, and whose things he writes, has an unstained reputation as an author pay all his St. Louis creditors 
ly heart thrills to the laugh of a and a sincere honest journalist. (Signed) in full, even though their 
1€ little child; who on ; claims were no legal obliga- 
ir a brilliant starlight night, gaz- Dated: San Francisco, Cal. Mie ae - tions against him personally. 
ing at the- billion of worlds October 1, 1925. a i i Of course he had to have 
I, above and round him, of fresh money to launch Atas- 
of which the one on which he cadero, and his creditors were 
d stands is among the least, and then were unable to examine critically and asked to supply it. They did. When 
down at the tiny crawling ant, realizes with clear eyes the endless procession of Atascadero failed to produce the pre- 
of that he is a SOUL, something that new money-getting schemes designed to dicted rosy profits and hatched deficits 
l- does not die, a son of GOD and ac- loosen their purse strings. The golden instead, Lewis went into the mining bus- 
d countable to HIM; who knows how to promises, the rosy predictions were taken ness to save Atascz adero and pay off the 
le pray, to love and to hope, but can never at face v ralue. Reinforced by the pseudo- St. Louis losses. When the creditors’ 
1e learn to fear; glad to live, not afraid to altruistic plaster hiding the cracks, the money had been sunk in the Greenhorn 
m die; wise, tolerant, brave, gentle, faithful fissures and the clay feet of the Lewis copper mine, the Portwine gravel de- 
re and loyal, free and true; who sees no schemes, every new project sounded so posits, the National graphite vein, the 
ic evil, hears no evil, and does no evil; A convincingly profitable that the “Old Finnegan, the Alpha and Omega and 
1S BUILDER, who never seeks to tear Guard” of the Lewis adherents rarely other gold ledges, when the great ozone- 
n down the good work of others, but helps _ tired of coming through. making process turne »d out to be merely 
n them remedy its defects; who has no Given the kind of people with whom he _ hot air and the Burnham Chemical com- 
e words of malice and enmity for others, was dealing, Lewis had two even stronger pany’s potash efforts ended in the bitter 
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salt of failure, Lewis went into wild-cat 
oil prospecting on a grand scale that he 
might pay his St. Louis, his Atascadero, 
his copper, gold, potash, pumpkin flour 
and ozone creditors in full. “If you will 
finance my oil ventures, I’ll pay you all I 
owe you plus a big profit,” he said in 
effect, “provided I strike the oil.” 

He didn’t strike any oil, except on 
Signal Hill where it was practically im- 
possible to miss the pool. In Montana, in 
Wyoming, in the Maricopa and other 
California fields he dropped several 
millions with the usual result—no oil. 

When the oil bait became ineffective 
and even his seasoned Old Guard, the 
ten or fifteen hundred 


shock Lewis unlimbered his faithful old 
battery. He sounded the tocsin, called 
upon his loyal followers to do some more 
rallying, to perform some more financial 
evolutions that would cause their dollars 
to stand shoulder to shoulder against the 
enemy. Atascadero, the ideal city, was 
besieged as U niversity City had been 
beleagured in the old St. Louis days. 
Send the enemy reeling back from the 
sacred walls. Send your money to the 
Defense Fund, the Reconstruction Fund, 
the Fight and Advertising Fund. “I will 
pay six per cent on all my debts if you 
will send money to save the oil lez 1SeS, pro- 
vided oil in sufficient quantities is found 


Walter V. Woehlke 
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previovs articles, he is a man of compara- 
tively simple tastes and no vices whose per- 
sonal wants are easily satisfied. Nor do I 
doubt the sincerity of his own belief in his 
schemes, projects and visions. Good 
intentions, however, are of no value what- 
soever unless they are carried out. Sin- 
cerity of purpose becomes a menace 
when the object of the purpose is never 
attained. And when a brilliant mental 
equipment, a persuasive personality and 
extreme resourcefulness are coupled with 
lack of judgment and balance, when 
unscrupulous methods are employed on 
the principle that the end justifies the 
means, the combination is a menace to 

all those simple, altruistic 





faithful ones who could 
be relied upon to respond 
with money to telegrams 
announcing a new scheme, 
would no longer fall ade- 
quately “for the gusher 
lure, Lewis’s fertile brain 
conceived the Palos Verdes 
real estate project. This 
time huge profits were 
absolutely certain. If his 
loyal friends would only 
come through once more, 
they would all be in clover 
in a year or two. It 
couldn’t fail. ‘There would 
be enough to pay all debts, 
to make good on all pre- 
vious loans and to polish 
the tarnished glory of 








One of the holes into which Lewis poured the money of his 


followers while he was in the mining business 


people who fall under the 
sway of this personality. 
I have analyzed the 
elements that constitute 
the strength of the Lewis 
hold on his followers. To 
prove this analysis, to 
demonstrate how the con- 
stant reiteration of the 
persecution - and - conspir- 
acy stuff has fascinated 
them, to show the influ- 
ence on them of his idealis- 
tic, altruistic professions 
coupled with the promise 
of profit and repayment, 
I am printing excerpts 
from a number of remark- 
able letters received since 
the beginning of this series. 


Exhibit A  demon- 








Atascadero. But to save 
prior loans, more money 
must be forthcoming at once. 

It came forth. The creditors put up a 
million and a quarter. Throwing him- 
self into the campaign with all the 
remarkable vigor of his personality, 
working with an energy nothing short of 
miraculous, Lewis saw victory in his 
grasp. But it did not materialize. As 
usual he had undertaken too much. ‘The 
Palos Verdes project, reduced to one- 
fifth of its original size, was taken from 
him, placed in the hands of conservative 
business men and now, since his complete 
separation from it, promises in time to 
be a substantial success. 

A merger involving more advances by 
the creditors did not go through. ‘The 
bankruptcy followed. After the initial 


to pay the six per cent.” Thus Lewis 
to his creditors. Next he came out of the 
desert with a mine abandoned forty years 
ago. Money was needed to develop it, to 
drive a tunnel to cut the Little Chief and 
the Wyoming veins. If these veins are 
found, if they contain rich ore, if this ore 
continues at depth, it will be the greatest 
silver mine in the world, all debts will be 
paid and the great dream of building an 
acropolis on the hills of Palos Verdes will 
be carried out. But first there must come 
in more money from the loyal ones of 
great faith, more money to the end that 
the enemy may be routed and the 
BUILDERS reap their reward. 

I do not question the motives, the good 
intentions of E. G. Lewis. As stated in 


1 picture to copy. 


strates the extreme effect 
of the martyr-and-idealist pose assumed 


by Lewis. It is signed by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. G. Williams of New Iberia, 
Louisiana. ‘The religious tone of the 


letter, the worship of Lewis as shown by 
his near-deification, give the expressions 
of this couple an almost pathological 
tinge. ‘The last sentence is significant: 


I do not see how SunsET Magazine could 
possibly give Mr. Lewis such a large foot—at 
least a ten, and why misrepresent his appear- 
ance altogether? You chose a very poor 
He is a Prince of the finest 
blood in this country—looks it, acts it. Never 
was a finer man made. Appearances are 
nothing. It is the heart, the soul, especially 
the soul that has never been stained or calloused 
by low evil thoughts and deeds. Tf ever there 
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The salt deposit of Searles Lake in the California desert that absorbed a large chunk of the Lewis followers’ money. 


Lewis is promoting an abandoned silver mine in the proximity of this salt 


“lake” 
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wa. an honest, good, kind gentleman it is Mr. 
E. ‘;. Lewis. You will be so glad to wash your 
hands of this as Pilate did of old in the case of 
Jesus Christ—but the stain of slander will follow 
you to your insignificant grave and no one will 
ever want to identify it, I can assure you. 

First, he was the grand and noble victim of 
evil minds for wanting the Parcel Post in 
America, also the Postal Bank. He was the 
victim of the evil minded Realtors of another 
city, then he is now the victim of a mess of 
people, God only knows who, for they have 
kept their identity so hidden nobody but God 
knows. Yes, he is remarkable; yes, he is great 
—a greater man never lived that was not 
divine. Do you get that thought? Take it and 
pul it in your pipe and smoke it—it will be 
perhaps the sweetest thing you ever smoked. 
Yes, E. G. Lewis is a crackerjack borrower and 
he can get all that we have to lend every time 
he calls for it. 





| prone is a group of letters illustrating 
the powerful effect of Lewis’s persecu- 
tion plea. They show the clever manner in 
which Lewis capitalized the attacks of the 
federal authorities on his St. Louis ven- 
tures by creating the impression that his 
California ventures, undisturbed by any 
one, also failed because of the attacks of 
his unknown and unspecified foes: 


[ would go all the way with E. G. Lewis to 
what you term defeat. I would not go a mile 
with his unscrupulous enemies to what you 
might term success. 

Mrs. Cora W. BLoopcoon, 
Hemon, S. D. 


[ merely wish to state that I have been in 
touch with FE. G. Lewis through his publica- 
tions, etc., for about 25 years. I truly believe 
that all his schemes and plans have been for 
the good and benefit of humanity and not for 
himself personally—his failures have been 
mostly due to the unprincipled machinations 
of disgruntled schemers like yourself. E. G. 
Lewis, He’s all right! 

L. H. B., Lynden, Wash 

I have been associated with E. G. Lewis for 
twenty years and I still have faith in his 
integrity of purpose. I can not say as much 
for your integrity of purpose and I do not want 
your magazine. Mr. Lewis would have 
pulled through in good shape long ago if 
enemies had not put obstacles in his way at 
almost every step he took. If he was not a true 
man he would have sunk into oblivion long, 
long ago. 

Mrs. Cevia A. Smitu, Atascadero, Calif. 


How thoroughly Lewis succeeded in 
selling the persecution plea to some of his 
followers is shown by the following extract 
from a letter written by one Robert Wyso. 
It seems incredible that any sane man 
would apply such an epithet to Theodore 
Roosevelt, yet Wyso repeats the epithet 
in a second letter. The letter demon- 
strates what the twenty years of Lewis’s 
pleading and reiteration have done to a 
certain type of mind: 


Just received your statement in regard to 
E. G. Lewis. . I know already more 
than I care to of Mr. Lewis’s past business. I 
also think President Roosevelt was the cause 
that Lewis failed in St. Louis. Every trial he 
had with the Government at Washington he 
won, although they robbed him of everything 
he had and I always think if there was a crook 
Roosevelt was one; had he been honest he 
would have made good to E. G. Lewis of what 
he cheated him. 

RosBert Wyso, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


The strange mixture of religious senti- 
ments coupled with dividend expectations 
and seasoned with a light sprinkling of 
altruism, a mixture that Lewis has served 
hot every week or month for twenty 
years, is revealed in the following letter 
written by a woman in Los Angeles. She 
writes of his “big and splendid work for 
all his People,” but she does not specify 
what that “big and splendid work’’ is. 
She repeats the persecution argument 
and she expresses faith in getting “the 
full amount and dividends.” Here is her 
letter: 


I still have faith in FE. G. Lewis. I started 
with him at St. Louis. I expect to stand 
with him to the end of the race. Just such men 
as you are the ones that has kept him from 
accomplishing his big and splendid work for all 
his People. Which he can and will do now. 
“True religion makes men neither unreasonable 
nor intolerant.” Long, long may E. G. Lewis 
live. God bless him. He will bring his people 
out in safety. We will each get our full amount 
and dividends. With all thanks to E. G. 
Lewis and no thanks to you. 

Mrs. E. H. Burns, 
427 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Not all of his followers, though, have 
swallowed the bait, hook and sinker and 
smacked their lips for more. Though 
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SUNSET has no desire to undertake the 
job outlined in the first sentence of the 
letter below, hoping merely to be able to 
shed some light on the Lewis methods so 
that those with clear eyes may see, the 
advice of the shrewd North Dakota cor- 
respondent should be pasted on every 
savings bank book. She writes: 


I am glad that SuNsET is out to clear your 
state of any more E. G. Lewis maneuvers, to 
obtain money from east, west, north and south 
and simply play with it for his own amusement, 
though where the amusement comes in is 
beyond my comprehension, unless it gives him 
a good livelihood. If he would attempt one 
small enterprise and make a success of that and 
not drag it into a dozen others before it is 
paying, he might be trusted. 

At any time I could have pulled money 
from the banks here and put it into his pro;- 
ects, but his letters went into the waste paper 
basket. No one is going to borrow money from 
me on his personal note nor sell me stock in any 
but the oldest, safest companies that have-been 
paying dividends right along and I do hope 
your story prevents many from sending Lewis 
or other stock companies their money. There 
is too much of this sort of thing going on. 

Mrs. ALICE TuTTLE, Valley City, N. D. 


MONG the Lewis followers there must 

be many in the frame of mind of F. L. 
Mead, Oviedo, Fla., who writes with a 
chuckle: 


So far as my knowledge extends, the facts are 
as stated in your introductory installment; the 
explanation of Mr. Lewis’s extraordinary success 
in getting money and equally extraordinary 
failure to make any profit out of it seems to be 
in the extraordinary simplicity and sincerity 
of the man. His mental outfit and mode of 
thought, though directed indifferently, is as 
like that of the late William Jennings Bryan as 
two peas out of the same pod—he has the same 
absolute inability to visualize any facts con- 
trary to his wishes and the same goodwill to all 
mankind that inspired the affection of innumer- 
able followers in both cases. Even I, already 
knowing and realizing all the facts set forth by 
you—especially as to that crazy merger scheme 
—have sent him a little money for his ‘Defense 
& Reconstruction Fund”—not more than I 
was willing to lose—just out of pure friendliness 
and wanting him to have another chance to 
raise up one more of his enchanting golden 
mirages out of some plain little hole in the 


(Continued on page 100) 











E. G. Lewis acquired and promoted half a dozen copper. gold and graphite mines before he went into oil. Each one of them 
was expected to make his followers rich. All failed. Now he has a silver mine which he hopes and expects 
will make his creditors rich. Will it, or will it be an expensive fizzle like all the others? 


















The Fascinating Serial 


Jewels of 


Empire 


By Florence Ryerson 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


The Story Thus Far: 


ARRY O’NEILL, more than half 


in love with beautiful Victorine 

Gerard, had followed the Gerard 

jewel mystery from Paris to New 
York in the endeavor to clear up the case 
and to absolve Victorine from susp:cion as 
an accomplice in what was thought to be 
a gigantic smuggling scheme. 

Beginning with the killing in the Paris 
cafe, the case had assumed serious pro- 
portions. Victorine’s uncle had_ been 
murdered on the steamer; Dievushkin, the 
waiter with the scarred hand, was sus- 
pected. An attempt had been made on 
Barry’s life and the waiter and the pas- 
senger Schultz, who posed as a doctor, had 
both fallen under suspicion. 

Hysterical from the strain, Victorine 
was taken in charge by shrewd Sarah 
Jane Milliken, a school-teacher passenger, 
until the landing in New York. 

Then things happened suddenly. The 
girl and Schultz disappeared. John 
Chapin of the Department feels that this 
proves complicity on the part of the girl 
and of Schultz and suggests to Barry that 
the two are working together. Barry 
sticks to his belief that the girl is an inno- 
cent victim. 

A six-day investigation reveals that old 
Dad Slocum, retired fence, has become 
active again; that he has somehow got 
hold of some fabulous jewels and hints 
that there are more where these came 
from. Barry’s mind reverts to the heavy 


“T'll go if I must, sweetheart!” 


cloak which Victorine always carried; he 
remembers her story of a twin sister 
Henriette which was proved false, and his 
faith is taxed to the utmost. 

As Barry is about to leave Chapin’s 
office Miss Milliken enters with the news 
that she has seen Victorine, accompanied 
by a peasant hag—the same old woman 
who had frightened Victorine on ship- 
board by her constant watchfulness. 

Barry also manages to catch a glimpse 
of the girl who, without the old woman 
seeing her, smuggles him a message to 
“Follow and wait.” 

Trailing the pair, Barry finds thei~ 
dwelling and rents a room for himself in 
the house next door, from which he hopes 
to observe what goes on in the gloomy 
brownstone building into which Victorine 
and the old woman have gone. 

That night Barry w atched and listened. 
He heard Victorine’s voice quite clearly 
and the harsher gutturals of the old 
woman. And as the window blind was 
drawn, he caught a glimpse of a scarred 
wrist—Dievushkin’s, without doubt! 

Reporting to Chapin, Barry discovers 
that both the latter and the little English 
detective “Scotch Mac” 
the existence of a smuggling ring and 
positive of the girl’s connection with it. 
He tells Chapin that he is resolved to 
enter the house that night. 

Returning after dark to his quarters in 
the house next door, he encounters a 
drunk who causes so much commotion 


are convinced of 
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he said, 
I'm coming back!" 


“but 


that Barry, to whom quiet is necessary, 
puts him to bed in his own room. Arming 
himself, Barry locks the door on_ his 
drunken temporary prisoner and makes 
for the basement window of the brown- 
stone front. 

His entrance effected, Barry made his 
way upstairs in silence and darkness. At 
the far end of a hall he entered what he 
knew was the room opposite his own in the 
next house. Raising the shade he repressed 


with difficulty a cry of astonishment. The 
room across the way was. brilliantly 
lighted! 


An instant he stood there, nonplussed, 
then swung about suddenly, his hand 
flying to his hip. Some one was standing 
in the doorway of the room! 

The story continues in detatl: 


N the interval of silence which followed, 

his mind worked with startling rapidity. 
If the figure at the doorway came into the 
room and turned on the light he would 
be discovered. But if it pass on—in the 
darkness he drew himself against the 
wall, crouching behind the heavy window 
curtains 

For a moment he waited, expecting the 
flash of the light. Then his heart skipped 
a beat, for a little swishing of skirts told 
him it was the girl. 

She stood, silent, in the doorway, listen- 
ing. Then, apparently satisfied, began 
to move about, lighting her progress with 
a tiny flash. The beam moved up and 
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down the walls of the room, over the 
cracks of the floor, peering beneath the 
mattresses of the bed and into the cheap 
vases on the table. Obviously she was 
looking for something, and equally ob- 
viously she would ultimately come upon 
him where he crouched in the shadows. 
Should he speak and spare her the shock 
of surprise? Barry hesitated and at that 
instant the roving light swept like a 
finger across the room and rested upon 
the curtain. There was a little muffled 
cry and the light dropped to the floor. 
Barry sprang to his feet. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he begged. “It’s 
I—Barry O’ Neill!” 

“Mon Dieu!” the girl spoke breath- 
lessly. “You must be quiet!” 

“The men are gone?” asked Barry. 

“For a little, yes—but Old Anna—she 
is here. What is it you do?” 

“You sent for me,” he said, ‘‘and I 
came.” 

“You must go!” she said. “They will 
find and keel you!” 

“They won't!” he said easily. “We'll 
be gone before they come!” 

The girl was sobbing now, with little 
quick intakes of breath. 

“No!” she said, “No! It is that I can 
not go, Monsieur!” 

In a stride Barry had crossed the room 
to her side. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘There can’t be any 
reason for your staying! You must come 
with me!” 

“But I can not!” she sobbed. “Non!” 

Throwing all caution to the winds 
Barry drew her hands into his. 

“T’ won’t leave!” he declared. “Not 
until you come with me!” 


the darkness he could catch the quick 
intake of her breath, the faint rus- 
tle of silk. From the mass of her dark 
hair a flower-like perfume arose and sud- 
denly he slipped his arm about her and 
drew her close. 

“T don’t care what you’ve done!” he 
told her, desperately. “I love you—love 
you, do you understand?” For an in- 
stant she lay quiet, her head against his 
shoulder; then, with a desperate wrench 
she tore herself away. 

“No!” she said, “you do not know what 
you say! You must go!” 

‘“Won’t you tell me?” he begged, re- 
covering her hands. She spoke rapidly, 
her words running over each other. 

“I can tell you nothing—nothing—ex- 
cept that you must go. Now—at once! 
They will come back and keel you, and I 
—I can not bear it. There has already 
been too much of blood in this!” 

“Then why do you stay?” 

“Because I must! There—there is 
something I must do!” 

“But they may kill you!” 

“Nio—they will not keel me, onless—” 
she broke off, “‘onless the police, they 
come. Then I—I am the first they would 
keel!” 

“T can’t wait outside!” said Barry des- 
perately, “I can’t wait out there wonder- 
ing whether they are butchering you!” 

“I know! If that happens, if 1 theenk 
it is the end—I will send you some signal. 
Voilai—the window! I will break the 
elass. Hush!’ She stiffened suddenly, 
listening. “You must go—at once.” Her 
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voice broke off into a scream as some one 
shot across the room. Barry turned and 
staggered back, fingers clutching at his 
throat. 

It was not like the attack of a man. 
More like some spirit of darkness—some 
horrible, round, pursy mass of hot flesh 
which bore him down. He was choked, 
suffocated by the poisonous breath of the 
monster. 

For an instant his mind flashed to the 
girl, then slipped away. There was only 
a world of darkness, the weight and a 
great roaring in his ears. 

XVII 

T might have been hours later that he 

opened his eyes—or days. His head 
throbbed and his throat was constricted 
and sore. For a moment he lay, trying to 
get the better of the racking pain. Slowly 








Wonder 


By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


I often wonder 
If it can be 
That you have given 
Your heart to me; 
That you have yielded 
Your fragrant lips 
To mine, and the thrill 
Of your fingertips; 
That you have brought me 
The sweet of rest 
In your clinging arms 
On your trembling breast; 
That you have led me 
To Paradise 
In the loveliness 
Of your happy eyes. 
Though you have given 
Yourself to me, 
I often wonder 
If it can be. 




















his senses returned and he realized his 
hands were held by some leaden weight 
and there was a strange stuffy feeling 
about his nose and mouth due to a cloth 
in which his face was bound. 

As his brain cleared it all came back 
with a rush. The muffled sound in the 
darkness, the breathing of the Thing— 
the moans of the girl, and, above it all, 
the sound of an opening window, followed 
by a flash of light just before he fell back 
into total darkness. With a little start he 
realized some one must have opened the 
window of the room from without. 

Where was he now? Not in one of the 
empty rooms, for there was no crack of 
light on the walls which would disclose a 
boarded window. Nor in the cellar since 
the floor beneath him was of wood. No— 
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it was some other place, some corner 
which he had not yet explored. Suddenly, 
in the gloom above, he saw a square of 
light—a skylight! He must be, then, in 
a garret under the sloping roof! 

For a time it gave him a little glow of 
returning life. If he could only loosen his 
bonds, a way of escape was there—in that 
pane of glass. But his hope died out, for 
after an interminable time of violent 
wrenching he found his bonds as firm as 
ever. The throbbing in his head grew 
worse from the effort and the gag across 
his lips seemed to be cutting to the bone. 

_It was, as he saw it, quite hopeless. 
The two men would think nothing of 
finishing him off if it suited their plans, 
and this momentary respite was merely 
for some dark purpose of their own. If 
Clark and Devoe, worried by the length 
of his absence, should attempt to break 
in the door, it would be but the work of a 
moment to seal his lips forever. And the 
gitl—he shuddered as he remembered her 
words. ‘They would kill her if the police 
came! 

Even in this extremity his brain puz- 
zled over the new twists to the problem. 
Why had she refused to leave? Why had 
she sprung away from him after she had, 
for the moment, surrendered herself to 
his arms? Why had the window opened 
from the outside, and where was the man 
with the scar? 


UDDENLY he came to himself with a 

start. A tiny sound crossed his con- 
sciousness. It was the creaking of the 
bare board floor and he knew some one 
was crossing the threshold and sensed 
some new danger creeping toward him, 
one step at a time. Peering through the 
darkness he made out a shadow among 
shadows slowly advancing. 

So he was to die here in the dusty op- 
pressive dark of a garret room by the 
hand of an assassin whom he might not 
even see! For a long minute he lay tense, 
waiting for the blow to strike, then, in a 
last burst of protest, he struggled with his 
bonds. A whisper, barely a breath, cut 
through the stillness of the room. 

“Hush!” it said, and an instant later he 
felt the girl’s soft hands passing across his 
cheek, loosening the knot at the neck. 
The bonds snapped as a knife slipped 
through their length. He drew a breath 
of pure sweet air and drew himself dizzily 
erect. 

“Hush!” said the girl again as she took 
his hand, pushing him toward the sky- 
light. “Go,” she said. “You must go!” 

“Come with me!” he pleaded, but she 
shook her head. 

“No!” she said, “I must not! I have 
work to do!” 

For answer he gathered her fiercely into 
his arms. 

“Tl go if I must, sweetheart!” he said, 
“but ’'m coming back!” 

In the darkness he leaned over, press- 
ing his lips to hers before he released her. 
Then, reaching up, he swung through the 
opening above. 

In a step he was across the narrow gap 
on his own roof, searching for a sky- 
light. He discovered it and _ slipped 
through the opening to the attic stair. 
Below the corridor was quiet, with the 
same dim darkness in which he had left it. 
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With infinite caution he crept down the 
hall, listening at the keyhole of the room 
next to his. 

The room was again in darkness, but 
from within came a sound, unmistakable 
—the slam of the outer shutters against 
the casement! 

For a long time he waited, but 
heard nothing more. With a grow- 
ing feeling of bewilderment he un- 
locked his door and entered, turning 
on the light with a little snap. His 
clothes lay as he had dropped them, 
his bags untouched, but the bed was 
empty, and the coarse green cov erle t 
with the tufted quilting was gone! 


Barry stared stupidly at the 
rumpled blankets. The thing was 
inconceivable! The man had been 


there when he left, apparently help- 


less until morning. Now he 
was gone. Suddenly Barry 
laughed. The solution occurred 
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actly as he had left it and yet—with a 
hasty exclamation he walked over to the 
window. The shade was up, window 
open, but the shutters were closed, loosely 
swung back against the frame, while on 
the sill was the outline of a bloody hand. 

In a flash Barry had drawn down the 


, 
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“Mon! Mon!” he said. “Ye have all 
th’ luck! Here I been trackin’ this dis- 
trict two mont an’ not foun’ a flea an th’ 
first day they treat ye to a murder!” 

“You look all in, boy!” said Chapin. 

“I am,” said Barry briefly. “It’s been 
rather a night of it, and now this—” he 
led the way into the next room and the 
two bent over the trunk, peering into its 
depths. For a moment Chapin busied 
himself with the body, then laid it back. 


























“Hands up!" said Barry. “I have 
man stood frozen, his hands 
Dievushkin swung about and, 
threw his length at Barry, 








him and the sheer absurdity of it 
tickled his humor. His drunken friend 
had doubtless roused from his sleep with 
a vague idea of making for his own room 
and, selecting the wrong direction, had 
plunged himself into the neighboring 
apartment. That solved the mysterious 
light, the disappearance of his bedspread. 
But how had he gotten in? The light 
died out of his face as he crossed the room 
and tried the door. 

It was locked from the other side. For 
a moment he stood staring, then raised 
his hand before his eves. The knob had 
been sticky to the touch and his fingers 
were red with blood! 

Without waiting he re-opened the 
square incision and unbolted the lock. 
Then, pistol in hand, he entered the room 
which showed clear and untenanted in the 
shadowed light from his chandelier. Ex- 


Then he faced round and glanced 
once more through the room, searching 


shade. 


the corners with his light. It was abso- 
lutely unchanged, no sign of struggle, nor 
marks to show that anything out of the 
ordinary had occurred. Only at the side 
of the trunk, half hidden in the shadow, he 
caught sight of a bit of glistening tinsel. 

With an involuntary shudder he pried 
open the lock of the trunk. Only a pile 
of rusty costumes met his eye, but he 
lifted the mass. There, with his dead face 
pillowed against the gaudy comfort, lay 
the man he had left on his bed. 


AN hour later he met John Chapin and 
MacFarland at the door of his room. 
Chapin was grave and clasped Barry’s 
hand with a nervous strength, but the 
little Scotchman was smoking and, as al- 
ways, sardonic. 


“A dagger wound,” he 


said. “Straight through the 
heart.” ; 
“Ye’ve identified him?” 


inquired MacFarland, un- 
moved. 

“He’s the chap who took 
that front room,” explained 
Barry. 

“Turn the light on his 
face,” said John Chapin. He 
brushed aside a bit of tin- 
seled_ silk, then, “Good God! 
It’s Saw Horse Charlie!’’ 

“Saw Horse Charlie!” 
Barry stooped to look again. “I’ve never 
seen him, but I’ve heard of course. 
How’ d he get into the affair?” 

“Search me!” said Chapin. ‘He only 
got back from the pen last week. He was 
stay ing quiet with Old Slocum.” 

“Slocum!” A light suddenly dawned 
upon Barry. “Charlie! Why, that’s the 
fellow Slocum sent after the women that 
night.” 

MacFarland spoke. 

“T wadna be surprised but what this 
had the makin’ o’ a verra fine case,”’ he 
admitted. Chapin was thinking. 

“That explains it,” he said. “At least 
part of it. From the tale Clarke told when 
he was bringing us here I gathered you 
left this man drunk in your room and then 
came back to find him murdered. He must 
have been sent by Old Slocum, and pre- 
tended he was drunk in order to get in.” 
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you covered.” The larger 
slightly raised, but 
with a single movement 


who shot twice 
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Barry led the way into the outer hall. 

“If you don’t mind we'll talk here. I 
don’t like to run the risk of their guessing 
over there.” 

“Then you think—” 
query half finished. : 

“T don’t think—I know. I’ve figured it 
out and I believe I can say just what 
was going on while I was in that 
house.” 


Chapin left his 





“I wadna mind 
hearin’!’ admitted 
MacFarland cautiously. 

“TI left about one,” said Barry, ‘‘and 
found nobody there but the girl and the 
old woman. The men were away some- 
where, but I don’t believe they were to- 
gether, for the man who attacked me came 
in alone.” 

“Who was he?” asked Chapin. 

“Herr Doktor Schultz!’ 


UT Good God Man! It couldn’t have 

been. Remember he was seen talk- 
ing to Slocum yesterday and Clarke and 
Devoe have been on the job ever since. 
They swear no one entered the house.” 

“But he did,” said Barry briefly. “And 
just how he did—it’s one thing we’ve got 
to find out.” 

“Then—” said Chapin 
the murder?” 

“No,” Barry spoke slowly. “He didn’t 
do for the chap in there.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because the murderer slipped in 
through the skylight in the roof and 
Schultz could never have gotten through 
that square frame.” 

“Then?” MacFarland drew his breath, 
“?’Twas Dievushkin” 

“Yes. He knew I was living in this 
room, knew the men were watching, so 
after he saw me come in to my room he 
slipped up on to his own roof and across 
the plank into this one.” 


—*Schultz did 
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Chapin brought his fist down upon his 
knee. 

“You're right!” he said. Barry went on 
steadily. 

“He came in through the skylight and 
down to this floor. Somehow he opened 
the room next door, pushed open the door 






into my room. Just 
as he expected, he 
saw a figure lying 
on the bed. He 
crept across the 
room and plunged a 
dagger into the 
heart. Only the man on the bed was not 
the man he wanted. Instead, it was our 
friend in there.” 

Chapin nodded. 

“It hangs together so far,” he admitted. 
“And the rest?” 

“T think Dievushkin heard some kind 
of a rumpus and wanted to help. He’s a 
powerful beggar, built long and lithe. I 
believe he left the body on my bed, 
opened the shutter to the room, then 
swung over to the window across the way. 
I thought of doing it myself once. He 
came in through the window after I was 
knocked out, and helped tie me up.” 

“Right!” said Chapin. “I can see that 
it all fits in, but afterwards—that must 
have happened about two o’clock—and 
yet the blood you tell me was fresh when 
you got home.” 
~ “Put yourself in their places,” said 
Barry. “Dievushkin comes straight from 
murdering me and finds me wallowing on 
the floor with Schultz. Now what would 
be his first thought?” 

“To find out who he’d done for,” said 
Chapin. “Yes, I see.” 

“Also to remove the knife and hide the 
body,” said Barry. “Mind you, the 
stain on the window was quite dry, while 
the blood on the door was fresh. He must 
have made the first when he swung across. 
It was the blood which spurted when he 
did the stabbing. But the other—I be- 
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lieve he got the other when he drew out 
the knife.” 

For a moment there was silence as 
Chapin pondered; then: 

“So that was the reason the girl could 
help you make a get-away. Dievushkin 
was here and Schultz was waiting on the 
other side of the window in case there 
should be trouble.” Barry nodded. 

“Dievushkin probably passed through 
the attic while I was unconscious. He 
may have intended to finish me off on his 
way back, or he may—I rather think he 
did intend to wait until they had made me 
talk and tell them all I knew.” 

“That’s it!” said Chapin. “You were 
too valuable alive.’’ His fists clenched. 
“God! If they’d come back, think what 
they’d have done!” 

Barry shuddered. 

“I did feel a trifle squeamish when I 
saw that poor fellow in there and realized 
it might have been me!” he admitted. 
“They pretty near did for me as it was. 
But I reckoned without the girl.” 

“Don’t you begin counting on that 
girl!” said Chapin. ‘“You’re a handsome 
beggar and I’ve known downright bad 
uns to turn squeamish when it came to 
polishing off a good-looking man. She 
may have saved you for some especial 
purpose of her own.” He rose, his jaw 
squaring. “I’ve held off all I’m going to. 
Now I'll send a squad down and finish 
this business!’ Barry sprang to his feet. 

“Good God, no!” he shouted. ‘Don’t 
you see—if you raid the place the girl’s 
life isn’t worth a cent?” 

“Are you suggesting we send a taxi for 
em to get away?” 

“No!” said Barry. “But we must get 
her out somehow. Wait until tonight.” 

“They'll make a get-away,” said Cha- 
pin. “Schultz got into that house unseen, 
with two men watching.” 








*]T KNOW,” said Barry speaking slowly. 


“But I’ve an idea how he gotin. Do you 
remember the night I followed the women 
to old Dad Slocum’s? I was waiting in 
the alley and my eyes were glued to the 
area gateway for more than an hour. 
Well, they came along the alley all right, 
but they didn’t come from that gate. I 
tried to tell myself that I had dropped 
asleep for a second, but I know now I was 
right—they came from beyond. I think 
if you look at the shed behind the house 
two doors beyond you'll find a passage 
which will lead to the house next door.” 
MacFarland galvanized into sudden life. 

“Did ye fin’ anythin’ in the hoose tae 
tell ye what went on there?” 

Barry shook his head, then paused in 
sudden thought. 

“Why yes—” he said, and reaching 
into his pocket, brought out the yellow 
leaflet. “There were hundreds of these 
about.” 

MacFarland fell upon the paper with a 
little shout. 

‘“?Tis th’ place!” he said. “I kent it 
when ye began tae blather aboot th’ hid- 
den passage. We got that much frae a 
printer they took doon onct tae fix the 
machines.” He paced the hall with rapid 
steps. “An ye didna investigate!’’- he 
wailed. ‘“‘Chasin’ upstairs after a wee bit 
o’ lass as couldna hold a candle tae this in 
importance!” 
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“Ts he crazy?” Barry turned on Chapin. 

“No,” said his friend. ‘You've put 
the very thread in his hand he was looking 
for. He learned a week ago those bills 
were being struck off some place under- 
ground.” Barry felt a mist growing be- 
fore his eyes. 

“But I don’t understand 
leaflet?” 

MacFarland turned, 
with excitement. 

“That leaflet!” he said, “that little leaflet 
o’ ink an’ yellow paper is more danger- 
ous than dynamite! Mon—-I tell ye that 
gang there—yer lass and th’ others are the 
brains o’ th’ Order o’ Hate!’ He paused 
suddenly and sprang forward. ‘Here!’ 
he said. ‘Th’ lad’s fainted!” 


what ts that 


his face working 
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“So help me—I’ve never seen a 
drunker!”’ said Barry piously. 

“Then he did!” nodded Chapin. “Took 
a few too many and fell asleep. The re- 


sult—they croaked him instead of you.” 
The door opened and MacFarland ap- 
peared with a paper in his hand. 
“lve jus’ left th’ hoose—” he began. 
“Did—was Barry stuttered in his 
eagerness. 
‘Th’ window is intact—and th’ bit o’ 
is nae doot th’ same. Dinna fash 
He turned on Chapin. “Hae 
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lassie 
ye rsel’! i 
ye telt him yet! 

“Not yet.” Chapin grinned across at 
Barry. “Whose jewels do you suppose 
those were you rescued from Dad 
Slocum?” 
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“em to New York. Barry was listening, 
breathless. 

“You’ve checked up on her story?” he 
inquired, 

“So far as I can. She zs the Princess and 
those are her jewels. She’s staying at a 
small hotel near the Drive and half the 
Russians in the city will swear to her. 
She was very much loved during the war 
and they seem to worship her now in a 
queer way.” 

“You saw them both?” Barry asked. 


S close as I see you. He’s a huge fel- 
low with a sort of curly mane and big 
bushy whiskers growing down into his 
neck.” 
“Huge—” Barry’s voice strained with 
eagerness. ‘‘Was he fat?” 


” 








XVIII 
ARRY O’NEILL, shaved and 
freshly dressed, entered 
Chapin’s office. He had disgraced 
himself by keeling over at Mac- 
Farland’s sudden news. Now, 
after a sedative had quieted the 
throbbing in his head the Doctor, 
erimly stitching the cut in his 
scalp, had ordered him to remain 
in bed for another twenty-four 
hours. But Barry wasup. Every 
minute counted. The girl might 
be in danger? 
As he entered the office Chapin 
looked up and nodded. 
“You win,” he said briefly. 
“Since you were knocked out 
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“Fat? Well, yes, I suppose so. 





Child in a Garden 
By Dare Stark 
Her feet are quick as bee’s wings 
Her hands are kind; 
She brushes hearts of blossoming things, 
Leaving gold behind, 


And all her airy winnowings 
Are honey in her mind. 


But he had a sort of military 
carriage, one of those big burly 
continental figures so straight 
they seem almost corseted.” 

“Corseted!” Barry caught at 
the word. “Of course! And the 
girl?” 

“All the Sunday supplements 
can supply i in the way of adjec- 


He took a 


tives,” said Chapin. 
paper from MacFarland. ‘“‘That’s 
her picture according to the 


Times.” 

For a moment Barry stared, 
then nodded, satisfied. 

“Yes,” he said, and turned to 
Chapin. “One-half of what I 
guessed was right. That—” he 











Mac investigated and found the 
passage.” 


“What have you done?” inquired 
Barry. 

“Nothing.” Chapin looked a trifle 
ashamed. “I haven’t any particular 


faith in that girl of yours—in fact I’m 
sure she’s as black as the rest of ’em, but, 
hang it all—she did save your life!” 


‘Thanks,’ ’ said Barry gratefully. ‘I 
a ppreciate it!” 
“But remember,” said Chapin. “You 


promised to round up more evidence if we 
gave you another twelve hours. Now 
that we’ve found the burrow they can’t 
escape. If you can locate anything to 
connect them with something larger than 
the murder of Saw Horse Charlie, you’re 
welcome. His taking off’s no great loss to 
the community.” 

“There’s the business of MacFarland, 
of course,” said Barry thoughtfully. 

Chapin waved his hand. 

“That’s big in its own way,” he said, 
“but it’s not what I’m after. What I 
want is to get this matter straight about 
the jewels.” 

“I’ve got a theory,” : 
it’s not quite clear yet. 
part about Saw Hose Charlie. Old Dad 
Slocum is in on it somewhere. Either he’s 
working with them or against them. 
Charlie was one of his henchmen and | 
suspect was watching them, not me. 7 

“Yes.” Chapin blinked thoughtfully. 
“And yet—it occurs to me Schultz may 
have told him you had the jewels, in which 
case the old boy would want your rooms 
searched. Charlie may have been sham- 
ming, and then again he may have gone 
out in search of a whisky breath and have 
overplayed his part. Was he really 
drunk?” 


said Barry, “but 
Especially the 








“Do you mean you've found out?” 
shouted Bairy. 

“They belong to her Royal Highness, 
Princess Anastasia.” 

Barry jumped to his feet. 

“Who told you?” 

“Her Highness,” said Chapin. “They 
came in just after you left. She was with 
her uncle, Prince Stephan. It seems 
the emerald was some kind of a family 
heirloom and absolutely priceless.” 

“When—how—” Barry was breathless. 


“Who stole them?” 

a i AT they obligingly left us to findout,” 
said Chapin. “It seems her Roya! 

Highness came over incognito, but some 

enterprising reporter discovered her and 

broke the whole thing in the paper.” 

“How did she know about the finding 
of the jewels?” 

“Oh—” Chapin shrugged. “The affair 
leaked out when I took them to Jacobs. 
He said they were the finest he’d ever 
seen and one of the papers described them 
at length, especially the emerald. Couldn’t 
say much except that they had found 
their way into the hands of the police 
through a fence. Her Highness saw the 
paper and came.” 

“Why didn’t she report their loss be- 
fore?” demanded Barry. 

“She’d no idea where they were. You 
see, she lost ’em in mid-ocean; came across 
the Pacific, by way of Siberia according to 
her story. Some one hooked ’em between 
here and Japan. She says she didn’t re- 
port it to the police because, being a Rus- 
sian, she believed all police were natural 
born crooks. Instead she put it into the 
hands of a private detective who traced 


motioned toward the paper; 
“that is a picture of the twin sister, 
Henriette.” 

“But God man!” Chapin sprang to his 
feet. “It’s impossible! You saw her in 
Paris—how could she come by Siberia?” 

“She didn’t come by Siberia,” said 
Barry quietly. 

“And the jewels—" Chapin was al- 
most querulous. “I was so sure they were 
smuggled in by the dark one—I hate to 
give up the idea.” 

Barry seemed not to be listening and 
Chapin’ s patience gave out. 
“Hell!” he exploded. 

any theory, boy?” 

“No,” said Barry, slowly. “At least, 
none that explains every aspect of the 
case. I’ve a pretty solid idea. But 
there are things I must know—about old 
Dad Slocum, for instance.” 

“Ye needna go far,” said MacFarland. 
“Tt’s in th’ outer office, waiting.” 

“Your friend,” explained Chapin. 
“She’s been on duty with Mac. She’s a 
regular encyclopedia on Slocum.” 

*“‘She’s a verra fine woman,” said Mac- 
Farland gravely, “An’ a grand hand at 
th’ investigatin’.” He crossed to an 
inner door, reappearing with Sarah Jane. 

“Oh!” she said, “Mr. O’Neill— isn’t it 
perfectly fascinating, the way it’s turning 
out!” 

“Very,” said Barry dryly. “Have you 
anything to tell about Slocum?” 

“Lots. I was down looking at some 
furniture and a man came in and whis- 
pered something. Mr. Slocum got all 
kind of white and said, ‘Who killed him?’ 
The man whispered some more and he 
came over to me and said he’d got to 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Senators of Vice President Dawes is not likely to re- 


West Oppose ceive much Western support when he 


renews his fight against rules of the 
United States senate. Those Western 
senators who have expressed their views to SUNSET’S editors 
are unanimously opposed to the cloture rule that would give 
the majority power to close debate upon any pending bill 
or question. 

Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, tells SUNSET he is opposed 


Cloture Rule 
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building of the transcontinental railroads to this fact. The 
populous and prosperous manufacturing sections of the 
East were indifferent to the peculiar problems affecting the 
West, says Senator Pittman, until the people of the East 
were educated by the arguments of Western senators. He 
declares that this means of education would be eliminated 
by adoption of the cloture rule. 

Senator Sam G. Bratton, of New Mexico, is not in 
sympathy with the vice president’s attitude and_ will 
oppose his demand for revision ot the senate rules. 








to cloture and will vote against U U 
any proposition ol that nature. ——- ae pW Vice President Vice President 
Senator Reed Smoot, of e IGE SS Outlines His | Dawes objects 
Utah, chairman of the Com- C a yy? Side of C because a mi- 
. side ot Uase oe 


mittee on Finance, will not 
vote for the vice president’s 
suggestion. He says he would, 
however, vote for an amend- 
ment to the rules requiring 
the speaker to confine his 


remarks to the subject before LY 
the senate. > 


Senator Wesley L. Jones, of 
Washington, chairman of the a 
Committee on Commerce, is ant 7 
emphatic when he says that / 
no clearly good legislation has 
been defeated or has failed of 
final action under the present 
rules, while much legislation 
of a doubtful character has 
failed of passage. “Any real 
majority can pass any legis- =. 
lation under the present rules Pe 
that it earnestly favors,” con- — 








tends Senator Jones. | ot 
Senator Key Pittman, of || me 
Nevada, was among those who | . 
| Manny 





nority can 

block legislation by talking 
in a rambling fashion and de- 
laying action. If the majority 
has one vote less than two 
thirds, it can not impose its 
will. The vice president has 
A || expressed himself publicly in 
” J 
these words: 
“They have a right under the 
| rules of the United States senate, 
| alone among all deliberative as- 
| | semblies of the world, to speak at 
any time on any subject, whether 
it is concerning the boundaries of 
Kamchatka or the contents of 
‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
until they drop from sheer ex- 
haustion in their seats, in order 
to interpose their will, taking 
Stn advantage of rules which are in- 

| tended and formed to carry on 
business, in order to thwart the 
majority of the United States 

ii Senate in their constitutional 
ae 7 right and duty to legislate. No- 
fF Y body claiming a change in the 
t Senate rules wants to interfere 
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opposed the power of unlim- 





ited debate that existed prior 
to 1916. He aided in estab- 
lishment of the rule that made 
it possible for two thirds of the senators at any time to 
limit debate. He is against further limitation. 

“The senate was founded for the purpose of representing 
the various states in federal legislation,” writes Senator 
Pittman to SUNSET. “It was to represent the minorities. 
Each state, no matter how small its population, is entitled 
to two senators, just the same as the largest state in the 
country. If this provision did not exist in the constitution, 
the states containing a large population would dominate 
all legislation, and the consideration of the problems oi 
our pioneer states and those of small population would be 
neglected and their development greatly retarded.” 

Illuminating discussions upon the floor of the senate 
have supplied to the world valuable information concerning 
the West, argues the Nevada senator. He attributes the 


UNAFRAID! 


with the right of free speech nor 
he Los Angeles Bx pre to deprive any senator from being 
fully heard in a relative way 

upon any subject.” 


Manny, 07 


Declaring that the demand for cloture is non-partisan, 
the vice president cites the resolution, supporting his con- 
tention and introduced by Senator Underwood, prominent 
Democratic leader. He also refers to the platforms adopted 
by the Democratic national conventions of 1916 and 1920 
indorsing this proposed reform. 


U U 


How to Be Happy You can be merry at Christmas time 
and Merry, Too, Merely by patronizing a bootlegger and 
drinking the stuff he sells. But you can 
not be happy then unless you do something 
to make others happy. The receiving of presents can cause 
merriment; only giving that includes part of one’s self can 
produce happiness. There is a vast difference between 


on Christmas Day 
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“Ah! Bat You Should Have Seen the Dee That Got Away!” 


being merely merry and being happy. Christmas seals 
offer an opportunity to gain a measure of happiness. 
The sale of these seals finances the ceaseless war 
on tuberculosis. Where two persons died of this dread 
disease formerly only one dies now. Those who took time 
to think of others and bought Christmas seals made this 
great saving possible. Those who buy seals this year will 
know that they are helping to save human life while also 
sparing many the horror of seeing their loved ones taken 
by this awful scourge. 

The American Red Cross gives you another opportunity 
to earn the right to be merry Christmas day. This splendid 
organization makes but one appeal during the year—the 
roll call starting Armistice day and ending Thanksgiving 
day—from November 11th to 26th. Every dollar con- 
tributed during the roll call becomes an agent of mercy, 
for wherever disaster causes distress there will be found 
the Red Cross workers, administering to those in need. 

Remember the Christmas seals and the Red Cross roll 
call so you can be happy as well as merry December 25th. 


U U 
Russia is on a spree again! This time it 
is vodka, with a 4o0-per cent alcoholic jolt 
in it, instead of an excess of liberty that 
is making the boys with the long beards 


Alcohol Used 
by Soviets to 
Preserve Power 
groggy. 

When the czar penned the decree that sobered his sub- 

jects he wrote his own death warrant. So long as the 
masses were drunk they thought they were happy; at least 
they could not concentrate on their misery. They were 
anesthetized against the pain of oppression. But when 
they were weaned from the bottle they went on the ram- 
page. 
The present masters of Russia are “sitting pretty,” as 
modern youth would say. It is not to their interest that 
the masses continue to think. They might reach the con- 
clusion that another change in rulership would benefit 
them. The best way to prevent any such foolishness is to 
stupefy the brains of the proletariat. So the soviets are 
manufacturing and selling vodka again. 

They have no fear of a counter revolution from the top. 
What the few remaining educated persons in Russia desire 
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is not worthy of their notice. They are secure in their 
power so long as the masses are content. Their police deal 
leniently with the mobs placed in jail for celebrating too 
boisterously. 


U U 
Well, Anyhow, With six-year-old boys garbed in long 
We Still Have ‘trousers, with six-foot young men wearing 
Lofty Ideals divided skirts, which they call “Oxfords,” 


and with young women turning to khaki 
breeches at every opportunity presented by a week-end 
outing it is evident that our ideas have gone a bit awry. But 
our high ideals are still intact as our attitude toward famous 
men of the baseball world bears witness. While Walter 
Johnson, veteran pitcher of the Washington baseball club, 
was dimming the hopes of the youthful Pittsburg batsmen, 
the great Christy Mathewson, idol of other baseball days, 
was being called out at the home plate by the Eternal 
Umpire. And Americans halted their bootlegging, their 
jazzing, their reckless speeding and their money making as 
they paid homage to the fine qualities of character possessed 
by these two stars. Because “‘Matty” had a reputation for 
clean living off the diamond and honest performance on it a 
nation of sport lovers mourned his passing. For the same 
reason the American people cheered the victories of the 
Washington twirler and felt genuinely sorry when he was 
defeated in his third and the deciding game of the world’s 
series. 

Though Europeans point with scorn to this country 
because of its passion for lawmaking and its fondness for 
lawbreaking they must concede that virtue is still admired 
over here; they may mock us for our queer ideas but they 
are forced to admit that our ideals have been preserved. 


v U 


If you were asked to name the most pop- 
Park Attracts ular of America’s nineteen national parks, 
Most Visitors? W!4t would be your guess? Considering 

that the total number of visitors during 
the travel year ending September 30 reached 1,760,512 it 
would not be an easy question to answer. Government 
figures, however, show that Hot Springs, Arkansas, topped 
the list. Rocky Mountain Park, in Colorado, held second 
place. Yosemite was third; Mount Rainier, fourth, and 
Yellowstone, fifth. 


Which National 





Rodger, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


The Last Bid 
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In the Name of Many tickets are sold for “benefits” but 
Charity, Many _ it is not always clearly stated who is to be 
Sell Tickets benefited. A little inquisitiveness on the 

part of purchasers would halt many of 
these affairs. 


In Los Angeles a dinner dance was promoted and tickets 
were sold at $10 each on the representation that a worthy 
cause was to be aided. The sale of 334 tickets produced a 
gross revenue of $3,340 but the worthy cause received only 
$36.51. ji 

What became of the balance? The list of expenses is too 
long to be reproduced here but the promotion commission 
alone amounted to $835 and the press agent received $360! 

Perhaps those who paid $10 each for those dinner dance 
tickets could afford to do so, and it is possible that they felt 
reimbursed with the dinner and the gaiety. But that would 
not justify the use of a worthy organization’s name for the 
purpose of selling tickets. 

U U 

See the Doctor The lawyer 
First and Avoid who keeps 
Hospital Later IS Client 

out of court 
is the one whose services are 
most appreciated. But Amer- 
icans have not yet learned 
to depend upon doctors to 
keep them out of hospitals. 

They shun doctors until 
their ailments gain headway. 
In this they are behind the 
Chinese who pay for advice 
as long as they are well and 
require treatment without 
remuneration when they are 
ill. 

A conscientious dentist 
would prefer to guard teeth 
against decay rather than to 
fill cavities but few persons 
ever go to a dentist for in- 
spection of their teeth before 
an ache sends them there. 

Ably managed insurance 
companies contribute to the 
support of The Life Extension 
Institute because it offers the 
advice of the leaders in prevention of disease and strives to 
keep people well. If every human being would submit to a 
thorough examination at least once a year, there would not 
be so much work for the hospitals. 


U U 


Swindlers and __ Ii any good has come from the income tax 
Gossips Like publicity law, it has escaped our notice. 
Tax Publicity Gossipy folk who are forever prying into 

affairs that do not concern them have 
enjoyed a few thrills while scanning lists in the newspapers. 
It has been a source of delight to them to learn that Mr. and 
Mrs. So and So did not report an income justifying their 
manner of living. The crooks, who have worthless stocks to 
sell, like to see income reports made public. They scan them 
and find many victims, especially among widows and 
children who have never been trained at all in the business 
of making investments. Marriage brokers have found the 
law to their liking. It is a simple matter now to learn which 
widows are endowed and which widowers are worth cap- 
turing. To the average American who is willing to attend to 
his own business and who wishes his nosey neighbors would 
learn to do the same the broadcasting of a citizen’s income 
is offensive. 
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No Technicality There’s one fellow who never receives the 
Ever Benefits _ benefit of a legal technicality—he’s Old Man 
Old Man Public Public. Though a lawyer is reasonably 

certain that he is defending a menace to 
society he still will resort to every trick that he knows in an 
effort to free his client. The right of law-abiding citizens to 
be protected from the wolves of the underworld never seems 
to register. A judge can find all sorts of flaws in the law 
that can be turned to the advantage of a criminal but who 
ever heard of a judge finding a technicality that he would 
turn to the advantage of Old Man Public? 

Hundreds of cases against alleged bootleggers have been 
ruled out of court in San Francisco recently because of 
trivial errors. None of these errors would have prejudiced a 
case against the accused; none would have resulted in 
punishment of an innocent person. 

Many men who unquestionably had violated laws of 
state and nation were loosed 
upon society without any 
effort being made to deter- 
mine their guilt. 

If only the lawyers and 
judges would remember that 
there are others besides the 
crooks who are entitled to 
consideration, law- breaking 
might lose some of _ its 
popularity. 


U U 


Should Motorists Has any 
Be Compelled to one a moral 


Carry Insurance? '!& ht to 
drive an 


automobile without being 
able to reimburse financially 
a person he injures in an 
accident? Thousands of reck- 
less drivers are doing this 
every day. Many of them 
do not own the cars with 
which they make the cross- 
ing of a street a hazard for a 
pedestrian. 

Suppose a man with a fam- 
ily depending on his daily 
wage for support is run down 
by a careless motorist who is 
not carrying liability insurance—what is his recourse? He 
may find a lawyer willing to represent him on a basis of per- 
centage of damages collected. But in many cases it would be 
impossible to collect damages, for thousands of motorists are, 
not in a financial position to satisfy a judgment for damages. 
A poor person injured by an irresponsible driver then must 
become an object of charity and his family must share the 
same fate. 

Charles A. Mau, a San Francisco business man, is advo- 
cating a law making it compulsory for every driver of an 
automobile to pay for insurance that will cover personal 
injuries to others up to the amount of $5,000. As his pro- 
posal provides for state insurance opposition is certain but 
the principle that every person should be prepared to pay for 
the damages he causes with an automobile is sound beyond 
question. 

But so long as thousands of wild drivers are loose without 
means of reimbursing those whom they injure it is the worst 
sort of folly for any one in modest circumstances to ignore 
insurance for himself. 

Certainly no one upon whose earaings a wife or 
children depend has a moral right to face the risks that 
are so numerous today without preparing for accident or 
illness. 


rale, in the Los Angeles Examine 


Something Tells Me I've Been Talking Too Much! 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








One Woman's Success With Domestic Problems 
A Lighthouse Man's Forty-year Vigil 


The Shel] Builder of America 





A Modern Mother 


F you never have been to Zion’s 
Canon you probably have not heard 
of Toque rville with its figs ripening 
against the black lava mountains, its 
pomegranate hedges, and trees twined 
with English ivy. It is the first town you 
come to after the Arrowhead Trail divides 
at the Anderson Ranch in southern Utah, 
one road going to Los Angeles and one to 
Zion’s Canon and beyond. ‘The little 
village is a lovely place in which to 
linger, and if you linger long enough you 


how to go to college and yet do maternal 
duty by six children whose ages range 
from two years to thirteen. She teaches 
at home eight months and attends sum- 
mer school two months. 

I first met Mrs. Anderson on the cam- 
pus of the Utah Agricultural College, in a 
tent with her children for a season’s work 
at the National Summer School. The 
college is about as far south of southern 
Idaho state line as Toquerville is north 
of the Arizona line, and so she was far 
from home and husband. The latter is 
a building contractor, moving in summer 


burdensome and expensive than following 
in her husband’s wake. Besides, it brings 
her nearer to a coveted college degree and 
provides the children with a happy outing. 


She studies nutrition with Professor 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins, Western 
history with Turner of Harvard, and 


mental hygiene of the family with Alma 
Binzell of New York. Housekeeping is 
easy in a tent with electricity for lighting, 
cooking and ironing, and a college dairy 
and cafeteria within three minutes’ walk. 
When I asked Mrs. Anderson how she 
could be in the class-room or laboratory 





from eight till five every day and still have 
healthy, well-disciplined children, she 
outlined her plan of management: 

“T was a teacher before I married and now at 
home I am a teacher as well as a mother. I love 
teaching above any other kind of work. I maintain 
that my children and husband love me more because 
I am not merely the one who does all the labor 
necessary in a home of eight people, wearing myself 
and my nerves out in routine toil. Belonging to the 
teaching profession keeps me up-to-date mentally, 
gives me many new contacts, and because I observe 
so many children I understand my own better. Of 
course, I couldn’t teach if I didn’t have a competent 
helper. I selected an even-tempered, intelligent, 
motherless young girl and trained her for the posi- 
tion. She comes to the house daily at seven in the 
morning and stays till five. So every day I can go 
home fresh for home duties, to a clean house, a well 
prepared dinner and children who love me and wel- 
come me. All my time at home is for my children, 
not for housework. At first my husband didn’t like 
to have me teach—it hurt his pride—but finally he 
saw my point of view, and now says that he wishes 
me to do the things I enjoy doing. 

“My whole theory in bringing up children is care- 
ful planning,: and watchfulness to prevent the 
development of anything objectionable. [I am con- 
vinced that a well clothed, well fed, well amused 
child is a healthy child and therefore a good child. 
I have studied nutrition and I know what my 
children eat. Each has his daily amusements and 
responsibilities. My little boy, who is eight years 
old, went to a vacation school here and was fas- 
cinated with the wood and clay work. He had been 
accustomed to being tied down to a desk in a country 
school and it was a relief and a joy for him to learn 
the table freedom of the modern school. He is his 
father’s own boy and spends his time now carpenter- 
ing, making toys for his sister, chairs for the tent and 
a wagon for himself. Lilian and Ramona, the two 
oldest girls, are taking swimming and dancing lessons 
in the college gymnasium, and during the two hours 
they are away from the tent six-year-old Fay comes 
on duty and is responsible for her two small sisters, 
Harriet who is four and Georgina who is two. Every 
child knows where I am throughout the day, as well 
as the location of each college class-room and 
building. I can go to a window and look out at the 
tent and feel that all is well and that I can be quickly 
summoned if needed. 

“But more important than planning children’s 
lives is giving them contented minds, teaching them 
to cultivate calmness. My assistant at home is 


from town to town, so his wife’ s college 


are likely to meet Mrs. Deslie Anderson, | 
session with her children in a tent is less 


a woman who has solved the problem of 


Pep GF 





As a scientific manager is Mrs. Deslie Anderson a maternal success? This 
photograph presents six convincing answers. Tenting on the campus ground 
of Utah Agricultural College during the summer session, Mrs. Anderson's 
children enjoyed an outing while she studied for a degree, specializing in 
nutrition, Western history and mental hygiene of the family. The Anderson 


home is a ranch in southern Utah 
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George Pocock (center , famous builder of shells that have won intercollegiate races in America and Europe. During the winter 
months he has six specialized helpers in his work-shop at the University of Washington. Pocock’s grandfather in England 
built a boat for Stanley, the Explorer; his father supplied Oxford, Cambridge and Eton with racing shells; his uncle 
war champion rower of the world and rowing coach at Westminster; his brother Richard builds shells for Yale: 


his sister won the women's rowing championship of England in 1912, and at seventeen George had captured 


the best boat-handicap at Eton on the Thames in a twenty-six-pound shell built by him of pine 


even-tempered, my years of teaching 
have helped me to be so, and I want 
my children to get a serene possession 
of themselves. They have got to learn 
a little self control. Ifa baby is allowed 

howl one day it is easier for him 
to howl twice as loud the next. I am 
not a Freudian as regards unrepressed 
desires. A child must learn to repress 
some of his desires if he is going to be a 
lovable child easy to live with. I try 
to train the children in serenity by 
gaining their confidence and explaining 
their troubles to them. Here is where my 
course in mental hygiene helps me im- 
mensely. For example, my ten-year-old 
daughter had a most unreasonable fear of 
water. She didn’t want to learn to swim. 

found out that she had heard me say 
that water in my ears gave me earache. 
| got some ear stoplets for her and now she 
has no fear. Another reason why I am 
succeeding in giving my children an 
equable temperament is their country life. 
{ wouldn’t spend a summer at a city 
school. There would be far too many 
distractions for us all. I like a country 
college and a country campus. Also, the 
country is less expensive. With six 
youngsters you have to count your coin 
carefully. ton year when I left the chil- 
dren at home it cost $500 to keep them 
there and it cost $250 for my summer of 
study here. This summer I have them 
with me and $300 will cover all expenses. 


Father brought us here in the car and will 
come for us. He visited us later and was 
so fascinated with our life and lectures 
that he said he hopes to be with us next 


year. 
“That’s what I want to do—come every 
summer until I have my degree. Any 


woman, almost, can be a physical mother, 
but I want to be a thoughtful, mental, 
psychological mother as well. Besides, I 
want to keep on teaching and in high 
school. I shall specialize in home eco- 
nomics and minor in English. I am thank- 
ful we have a National Summer School in 
this state and I don’t have to go to 
Chicago or New York for my ‘big men’ 
instructors.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s initiative is a family 
characteristic. Her father is George 
Lowe of Parawan, Utah, the first man 
in southern Utah to start using 
pure-bred Rambouillet sheep. It is 
due to him that the state now has a 
Southern Utah Rambouillet Association 
whose wool is eagerly sought in Boston 
wool warehouses and New Jersey mills. 
It is due to him that southern Utah can 
boast like France that her land in spite 
of mountain and deserts is ninety-five per 
cent productive. And if there were more 
women teachers like his daughter the 
state schools would soon make the same 
boast that they were ninety-five per cent 
productive in citizenship. 

FRANK R. ARNOLD. 


A Maker of Racing Shells 
N the banks of the Lake Washington 


Canal, that magic link between 
Seattle’s fresh and salt water harbors, 
Lake Washington and Puget Sound, 
sprawls the shell house of the University 
of Washington. On the mezzanine floor 
in the rear is the busy workshop of George 
Pocock, builder of shells. Every state in 
the Union can well be proud of the racing 
shells created with such painstaking care 
and artistic skill in that varsity beehive. 
From the rugged old trees of Washington 
spruce, Alaska cedar, ash and Spanish 
cedar, this builder of barks triumphant, 
an artist to his long finger tips, hews 
America’s intercollegiate racing shells. 
The long slim hulls are carved from 
Spanish cedar, the stem and stern from 
Alaska cedar, the wiry ribs from ash and 
all the rigging and oars from Washington 
spruce. 

Young Pocock has little to say about his 
work but the beauty, length, weight and 
specially devised outrigging of his shells 
have their own eloquence, and the crews 
and coaches of ten colleges do the rest. In 
the carpenter shop he loses himself and 
all the world in the joy of creating rowing 
crafts for the regattas of not only America 
but other countries. During the winter 
months he has a crew of six helpers. 
Among them are Helmar Lee, who 
specializes on hulls; Charles Turner, who 
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focuses on gears, sliding “seats 
and stretcher boots,. and George 
Huckle, who concentrates on rig- 
ging, iron work and steel tubes. 

When Washington’s husky 
oarsmen joined the racing crews 
of Columbia, Syracuse, Wiscon- 
sin, Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
the Naval Academy on the 
historic Hudson at Poughkeepsie 
this year they sat in Pocock 
shells. Four of the other varsity 
crews, Columbia, Syracuse, Wis- 
consin and the Naval Academy 
also sat in Pocock shells. Five 
out of seven of the contestants 
in the Poughkeepsie regatta 
strove for the championship in 
Pocock shells. When Yale won 
the honor to represent Uncle 
Sam at the Olympic Games in 
1924 it was in a Pocock craft. 
When victorious Yale flashed 
down the Seine at the gates of 
Paris at those same Olympic 
Games, side by side with oars- 
men from many other countries 
and captured the world cham- 
pionship, it was another triumph 
for a Pocock shell. 

*s three generations the 
Pococks have been builders of 
racing craft. Pocock’s grand- 
father back in England was 
building shells when _ intercol- 
legiate racing was in its infancy. 
Stanley, the explorer, persuaded 
him to build him a boat to 
carry him to Africa, a portable 
kind of craft that he could 
transport in his caravan through 
the African jungles. Frederick 
Pocock, George’ s father, manager 
of rowing at Eton, in an atmos- 
phere of ships and shipping, sup- 
plied Oxford, Cambridge and 
Eton with their racing shells. 
Both racer and builder was he. 
Pocock’s Uncle Bill was the 
champion rower of the world in 
his day as well as rowing coach 
at Westminster. His sister won 
the women’s rowing champion- 
ship of England in 1912. 

Here at Eton, in an atmos- 
phere of both racing and _ boat- 
building, George and his brother 
Richard were born in the memorable 
nineties. Naturally they started their 
careers as apprentices in their father’s 
workshop. At seventeen George cap- 
tured the best boat-handicap at Eton 
on the Thames in a twenty-six pound 
shell which he built out of pine. 

In 1911 the two brothers came adven- 
turing to America to seek their fortunes 
in boat-building where horizons were 
unlimited. From Vancouver, B. C., in 
the following year, at the invitation of 
Conibear, Washington’s coach in those 
days, they invaded Seattle. Later when 
Ed Leader, another Washington coach, 
was called to Yale, he took Richard 
Pocock with him and Richard has been 
building shells ever since for Yale’s exclu- 
sive use. George has remained faithful 
to Washington and the Pacific Coast. 
Many of the changes which he has 
wrought in his shells he credits to his 
experience during the World War with 


coast. 





Twenty-seven years without 
Christian Zauner has never been sorry for him- 
self. In July he rounded out forty consecutive 
years as lighthouse keeper on the Washington 


Interesting Westerners 


yet 


a vacation, 


He says: “If I have saved a single ship 


from disaster I consider my vigil worth while” 


the Boeing Airplane organization where 
he experimented for several years in air- 
craft, pontoons and flying boats for Uncle 
Sam. 

“We are continually fishing round for 
new ideas,” said Pocock with his slow 
smile. ‘The shape of our shells has 
altered some. Of course, you know that 
a good shape on paper doesn’t always 
work out in practise. A lot of freak 
designs are being made by men who have 
never sat ina boat. We are always trying 
to make the oarsmen comfortable, to 
harmonize our shells with their strokes. 
That’s the great thing to keep in mind.” 

From 1912 to 1923, George built shells 
for the varsity crews of the Pacific Coast 
only—Stanford, California and Washing- 
ton, but in 1923 the colleges of the East 
became aware of the superiority of his 
shells and sent westward their buyers. 
Thus the Eastern market was captured. 

Harrtet GEITHMANN. 
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A Veteran Light-tender 


PORTY years in a lighthouse, guiding 
the ships of the Northwest coast line, 
is the service rendered the nation by 
Christian Zauner, seventy-year-old vet- 
eran of the lighthouse service. Zaune1 
came to the end of a forty-year vigil on 
the thirty-first day of July. 

Forty years is a long time and longer to 
those who sit in solitary vigil. In twenty- 
seven years at the Westport lighthouse at 
the mouth of Gray’s Harbor, Washington, 
Zauner saw twenty-five assistants com¢ 
and go, many of them abandoning the 
service because of its extreme monotony 
and loneliness. 

Zauner joined the United States Light- 
house Department in 1885, after he had 
tired of the noise and bustle in a Portland, 
Oregon, machine shop. On May 5, 1886, 
he was made second assistant keeper at 
Tillamook Light, on a rocky eminence at 
the mouth of the Columbia river. Two 
years later he was promoted to first assist- 
ant and on August 26, 1889, was made 
keeper of a third-order station and 
assigned to Destruction Island, the 
“oraveyard of ships,” off the north 
Washington coast, a desolate outpost. 

For nine years Zauner kept vigil at 
Destruction Island. On June 16, 1898, 
he was transferred to the newly built 
Westport lighthouse. There he has been 
on duty for twenty-seven consecutive 
years without a vacation. 

“Tt has been a long grind,” said the 
veteran light-tender, “but as I look back 
it seems it has been worth while. We all 
have our own particular lines of service 
and warning ships from the rocks is as 
necessary as any other. If I have 
saved a single ship from disaster in my 
forty years with the lights, I consider my 
vigil worth while. Our duties are not 
particularly strenuous but the lenses must 
be polished carefully every day, oil drawn 
up ninety feet and strained and filtered, 
the quarter-inch glass surrounding the 
lantern room washed daily and the spiral 
staircase kept spotlessly clean.’ 

Keeper Zauner upset the movie theory 
that a lighthouse keeper spends his 
nights peering out over the ocean. On 
the contrary, he sits in a comfortable 
room at the base of the tower, keeping an 
ear open to the grind of machinery as the 
lenses revolve and send forth their power- 
ful flashes. 

The machinery that operates the light 
machine is like a giant clock. When 
wound, a ponderous weight like a pendu- 
lum slowly moves downward, revolving 
the lantern above. It is an eight-hour 
machine and in the long winter nights 
it must be wound up twice. One winding 
is enough in the summer. The weight 
has another use than turning the lantern. 
It is an indicator of seismic occurrences at 
remote distances, according to Zauner. 
When the surface of the earth is quiet the 
pendulum moves downward in a straight 
line, but let there be a disturbance some- 
where and the weight will start swinging 

Zauner at seventy climbs the long steep 
stairway with youthful vigor. He intends 
upon retiring ‘with a pension to remain 
indefinitely at Westport where the pound- 
ing surf and invigorating ocean winds 
constantly call to him. H. S. Oxson. 
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WASHINGTON 


Pohitical Storms Brewing in the West are Moving East 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


T looks like a western winter in Wash- 

ington, and a windy one at that. The 

public domain is to be on the con- 

gressional carpet, the western rail- 
ways will be simultaneously called upon to 
increase and lower their rates, Secretary 
Work is due for a severe panning for his 
reclamation policy and Secretary Wilbur 
is already the objective of a drive to dis- 
cover and isolate a goat for the navy’s 
recent disasters. There are some 
wiseacres who foresee the begin- 
ning of a revolt against President 
Coolidge in the various politico- 
economic storms that are headed 
eastward for the capital. Sheep, 
to graze or not to graze in the 
National Forests; more or less 
federal irrigation water; higher or 
lower railway rates; all are playing 
hob with many a western political 
range, and those political grovers 
whose drift fences are disturbed 
thereby are inclined to blame 
President Coolidge. 

When it comes to the railway 
controversies there is a man from 
Spokane who must be taken into 
account. When it is stated that 
his grandfather came from County 
Tyrone enough is known to indi- 
cate deadly combat. 

The man is Johnston B. Camp- 
bell, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner. Those who know 
him only officially say that his 
chief interest in life is keeping the 
Pacific Coast ports from having 
lower through railway rates from 
the East than the intermountain 
entrepots, more especially Spo- 
kane. His friends know that his 
real life interests are the movies 
and fine cattle. 

Many a time when it is as- 
sumed that this dignitary’s brow 
is wrinkled by weighty matters 
of railway rates, he will be found 
taking such a complete mental 
rest as can be obtained only at 
the movies. Often when a learned 
and inexhaustible railway counsel is ex- 
plaining with all possible obscurity that 
high railway rates are really low, and John- 
ston B. assumes a highly juristic cast of 
countenance, he is really thinking of those 
blooded cattle on the farm north of 
Spokane. He once admitted to me that 
he would like to be “‘out there”’ instead of 
in Washington. I had a notion to ask him 
why he didn’t go. Useless question. 
Thomas Jefferson long ago explained that 
few office-holders die and none resign 
voluntarily. After all, being one of the 
eleven bosses of the greatest transpor- 
tation agglomeration the world has ever 
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agglomerated has its attractions. Nice, 
you know, to have those railway kings of 
all regions, particularly the Northwest, 
check their lofty miens outside and come 
in with propitiatory smiles. At such times 
your faith in democracy is never uncer- 
tain. It’s great stuff, this rule of the 
people. And how boundless are the 
adventures of life where none are born to 
the purple. 


Johnston B. Campbell of Spokane, and “proud of it.” 
After fighting the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for fourteen years, he now protects the interests of the 


short-haul intermountain cities from a place 
of vantage on the Commission 


Our hero was decidedly not born 
thereto. About the only favor of birth 
he has to his credit is that he was born 
on the St. Croix river in Minnesota. 

After he got his hard-won lawyer’s di- 
ploma he practised law at Duluth for a 
while and later at Moorhead, Minnesota, 
where he was much impressed by water 
transportation as evidenced on the Red 
river of the North after heavy dews. 

Along in 1904, after a searching scrutiny 
of the whole domain of the Republic forthe 
ideal homeland, the future arbiter of rail- 
way rates established himself on a farm 
near Spokane. But not for long. The trans- 


portation question needed settling, espe- 
cially the iniquity of lower railway rates 
for the coast cities than for Spokane. And 
why shouldn’t J. B. settle it? He 
started the job in 1904, and stayed with 
it until 1918 when—proud moment!—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
jected the plea of the railways for the 
privilege of charging less for a 400-mile 
longer haul. President Harding made 
him a member of the Commission 
he had been fourteen years con- 
verting to the Spokane view. 
Since then the railways have ap- 
plied again for “relief” from water 
competition, but their application 
is still pending, and is likely to 
keep on dangling in statu quo 
while Campbell remains a mem- 
ber of the Commission. It is no 
secret that he would like to have 
Congress pass Senator Gooding’s 
bill to deprive the Commission of 
the authority it now has under 
Section 4 of the Transportation 
Act to give the railways relief. It 
is true that a lot of lawyers, 
good fellows all, derive fat emolu- 
ments and much good society 
from being ever on guard at 
Washington for the intermoun- 
tain cities; but the merchants of 
those cities are getting very tired 
of financing eternal vigilance. 
Lower rates for agricultural 
products (even for a longer haul) 
a proposition at present before the 
Commission by Congressional 
resolution is, however, plainly, 
most plainly, quite another mat- 
ter. There are many farmers in 
the Inland Empire, and there 
would be more, if they had more 
favorable railway rates. I tried 
to get Commissioner C ampbell to 
stay hitched while I wrapped 
some quotation marks round him 
in this regard, but he referred me 
to 9673 pages of hearings on the 
subject and eluded me with a 
eulogium of Spokane and the In- 
land Empire. When the interview was 
terminated I was left with quotation 
marks tied to nothing. But anyway, one 
of the Campbells will be up and coming 
whenever westerntransportation problems 
come before Congress and the Commission. 


HEN reference was made in these 
pages a few months ago to the 
attack on the administration of the 
National Forests which was being fostered 
by members of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands there were many skeptics. 
Since then, hearing after hearing has 
(Continued on page 78) 








LASSIFYING or attempting to 
classify books almost always brings 
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grief to the individual who at- 

tempts the job. Once you get 
away from the broad groups, fiction and 
non-fiction, there are too many genera, 
species, and sub-species, for any one but an 
expert zoologist—or perhaps a librarian; 
librarians have much the same sort of 
orderly minds—to have anything to do 
with. You’re better off to forget method 
and to read each book for itself as it comes 
along, leaving unpleasant division and 
sub-division to exponents of the Dewey 
decimal system who are hardened to that 
sort of thing. Still, the trouble is that 
however sternly you may decide against 
such foolishness your mind is a human 
mind after all, and therefore innately 
committed to ticke ting and labeling. You 
want to be able to call a given volume by 
its class name, so to speak, and it is irri- 
tating not to be able to do it. 

For example—and this is what has 
moved us to these pungent observations 
this month—we have two new books both 
of which we want to place in the “travel” 
pigeon-hole. Yet, in neither volume dves 
the author change his status quo, from the 
beginning of the book to the end. Each 
book i is, to be sure, written about a terri- 
tory foreign to most of us—that’s why we 
feel like calling these travel-books—but 
in both cases the authors stay very def- 
nitely put, thus taking away our excuse 
for sticking on the “travel” tag. 

Well, perhaps it would be better to let 
our readers decide for themselves—and 
for us. Nothing could delight us more 
than to shift the onus of choice to other 
and doubtless more capable shoulders, 
anyhow. We shall leave it to you, then. 
Call these two books what you like, label 
them as you please. You'll have to read 
them to do that—which ts what we want 
you to do, of course. 


An Enchanted Desert 


HE first of them is Leo Crane’s 
“Indians of the Enchanted Desert,” 
(Little, Brown). 

Leo Crane has bossed four different 
Indian reservations for Uncle Sam. He 
took on his first job of agenting because his 
health wasn’t what it should have been 
and the dry Arizona air promised to do 
for him what straight doctoring could not 
accomplish. 

‘lhe Hopisand the Navajos on the Moqui 
reserve have had their interpreters in 
music, in art and in literature, naturally. 
No such picturesque groups could have 
escaped delineation by artists in these 
mediums; the vanishing American is too 
romantic a figure to get past those who 
seek “‘material” as a vehicle for expression, 
without being put to work, made to serve 
as bricks and mortar for one kind of 
artistic structure or another. Even the 
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movies, through the medium of the novel 
translated to screen terms, have had more 
than one crack at the red man. 

No one, though, has given us the picture 
as Crane has done it in this book. Paint, 
clay, celluloid, all fall flat in comparison 
with the black and white page as this 
Indian agent has arranged it. Crane 
knows his Indians and his desert from the 
inside out. Crane has charm, personality, 
and he can write. The mysterious rites, 
the simple psychology of these people of 


COURTESY LITTLE, BROWN & CO 
“Indians of the En- 
Little, Brown), in the 
midst of his Enchanted Empire 


Leo Crane, author of 
chanted Desert,” 


the desert—subtle by reason of its very 
simplicity; their customs and habits, their 
folklore, all these things Crane under- 
stands. He knows his Indian, he sym- 
pathizes with his Indian and he has too 
much common sense, too large a fund of 
natural humor to over-romanticize about 
his Indian. 

When it comes to the desert, though, 
the Enchanted Desert which he saw, also 
from the inside out, then he lets go with 
what he has of color and life and sparkle 
and glow—and he has plenty. Crane likes 
his desert; he is extremely fond of that 
Enchanted Empire in which he had to 
live and move and have his being for the 
years in which he was chasing health. 
And, sense of humor or no sense of humor, 
he is willing to sentimentalize about that 
desert now and then; a willingness for 
which you’ll admire htm and which will 
contribute considerably to your enjoy- 
ment of his book. 
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We regret that we can’t discuss this 
book at greater length. Our chief fear is 
that you'll dismiss the volume with half a 
glance as “another one of those Indian 
books.” Don’t make that mistake! 
“Indians of the Enchanted Desert,” isn’t 
‘another one” of anything. It’s in a class 
by itself. And you'll miss the treat of 
your life if you let it get by you. 


Jungle Days 

HE other book which puzzled us as to 

its proper classification and which 
we're turning over to you for you to 
do your own labeling—travel, natural 
science, philosophy or what have you?—is 
William Beebe’s “Jungle Days,” (Put- 
nam). 

The book is really a series of connected 
chapters about the bugs and the moths 
and the reptiles and the birds, even the 
leaves of the depths of the British Guiana 
jungle in which Beebe had his camp; 
things which you’d expect a scientist, 
perhaps, to find interesting. But if you 
didn’t expect to find the book interesting 
to yourself you’d be wrong, very far 
wrong. Beebe is a marvel; superlatives 
fail when you want to ta!k either about 
the man or about his writing. William 
Beebe is a scientist, of course; he’s more 
than a little the philosopher, (as every 
scientist is bound to be, more or less); he 
can write for the average man or woman 
and he’s master of as crystal-clear a 
literary style as you’d look for, say, froma 
second Stevenson. His writing 1s capti- 

vating, enchanting; there are no other 
words for it. 

His especial gift, though, is greater than 
mere mastery of a certain technique in 
writing. He manages to make adventure 
—real thrilling adventure—out of the 
simplest every-day occurrences of his 
jungle. You watch with him the age-old 
battle of the ants, the Attas and the 
Minims, and discover with him the 
amazing system, the marvelous organiza- 
tion necessary in the lives of the smaller 
ants in order that they may merely con- 
tinue to live. And Beebe doesn’t bore 
you with analogies. You draw your own. 
You can’t help seeing and feeling the close 
similarity between the life and struggle 
and death of the least magnificent among 
the jungle beasts without perceiving 
immediately how strongly that two- 
legged and presumably highly significant 
animal, man, resembles these lower 
orders. That’s Beebe’s knack. That’s 
his gift; you simply can’t remain uninter- 
ested in Beebe’s writing because he ties 
everything he writes so closely—albeit 
unobtrusively—to your own _ personal 
interests; he makes everything he tells 
you so utterly important. 

It’s not often that this sort of a scientist 
is also a writer, nor that a writer of 
Beebe’s caliber is a man of the first rank in 
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scientific attainment. “Jungle Days” is 
not only a serious, thoughtful scientific 
book; it is at the same time a magical 
piece of writing. If only every home in 
Dayton, Tennessee might be compelled by 
law to find a place in its bookshelves—if 
there are bookshelves in Dayton—for this 
book! Not that Beebe discusses the 
theory of evolution. He doesn’t; he 
doesn’t have to. 

Will you try an experiment? Read 
“Jungle Days.” We'll wager our copy of 
the book—than which we know of nothing 
we'd like less to lose—that you’ll say, as 
we did, almost aloud as we finished 
reading, ‘ ‘Just supposing we’d somehow 
missed this book!” 


Travel in Africa 


NE real travel book, briefly, and then 
to our fiction for the month 
This one is Colonel E. Alexander Pow- 
ell’s “The Map That is Half Unrolled,” 
(Century). It is the second volume, we 
understand, of an African trilogy which 
Colonel Powell is writing, the first being 
“Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim” (Cen- 
tury), published last year. 
That book was occupied mostly with 
the island of Madagascar, Abyssinia and 
sritish East.” This second volume takes 
him clear through the heart of the dark 


The Book Corner: 


continent to Boma, on the west coast, and 
thence north along the coast to Morocco. 

Africa is alluring country, especially to 
armchair travelers such as ourselves who 
suffer the trials of the explorer at second 
hand. It’s so much more enjoyable to 
get the thrills without the grind—and you 
can always persuade yourself that there’s 
nothing you’d rather do than take such a 
trip. As a matter of fact, we have 
observed that the personal pleasure 
derived from this sort of vicarious travel- 
ing is precisely in direct ratio to the difh- 
culties of the man who writes the book. 
The harder time he has, the better you 
enjoy reading him. Which, no doubt, 
accounts for the marked public preference 
for travel books which concern rough 
going in tough country. 

Colonel Powell’s new book, at this rate, 
is going to be very popular. He stood 
beneath the tree where Stanley found 
Livingstone; he tried out the native 
pirogue in a trip down the Congo; he 
watched cannibal tribes dancing to their 
tom-toms; he cut and fought his way 
through the steaming jungle in the face 
of more difficulties than you or I know 
anything about; he did a thousand and 
one other things, all of which were hard to 
do and consequently easy to read. 

If you like travel books at all, you 
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should like this one of Colonel Powell’s. 
It qualifies, unreservedly, for a place on 
any one’s travel-shelf. We’ve got it there, 
alongside the first volume of the trilogy 
and we’ve a hole all ready for volume 
three when it comes from the press. 

We have a bit of what the schools call 
“collateral reading” for this book—yjust a 
small bit. Do you remember Vachel 
Lindsay’s poem, “The Congo”? We 
suggest that you dig up your volume of 
Lindsay’s collected poems, place your 
book-mark in it so that you can turn to 
“The Congo” at exactly the right moment 
and then, when you’re reading Powell’s 
story of that dark, mysterious, ‘yellowish, 
sliding river, turn quickly to Lindsay’s 
poem and scan his tom-tom rhythms. 
You remember some of the lines? 

Then I saw the Congo, creeping through 

the black, 

Cutting through the forest with a golden 


track, 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust 
song 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan 
gong. 


Those are rhythms! And Lindsay’s 
poem will help you to feel what’s behind 
Colonel Powell’s book better than any- 
thing else we can think of. 

(Continued on page 102) 





The aengg: Plaque. By Harold MacGrath. 
Doubleday, Pag. 
Part mystery part love story, with the natural 
appeal which 4 story about a —— and his 
obby is bound to have for any one who has so 
much as saved postage stamps. This is as enter- 
taining a MacGrath tale as you’ve ever read. 


Runaway. By Floyd Dell. Geo. H. Doran. 

A lovable rascal of a father and a daughter 
who insists on thinking for herself grow to know 
and to appreciate each other in this book. We 
suggest that you forget all the other fiction 
Floyd Dell has written and approach this story 
with an entirely open mind. 

Mr. Petre. By Hilaire Belloc 
G. K. Chesterton. McBride. 

A fantas tic yet entirely plausible story of 
amnesia plus mistaken identity which results in 
the victim (or the hero) making his everlasting 
fortune. Under cover of his story Belloc points 
more than one satiric shaft—arrows though, 
which somehow only tickle rather than sting. 


By Gene Wright. 





llustrated by 


Yellow Fingers. Lippin- 
cott. 

Adventure, mystery, romance, high enterprise 
and sudden death—they’re here, against a 
thoroughly convincing Oriental background. 
Warning—Do not read this after dark! 





Little Ships. By Kathleen Norris. Double- 
day, Page. 
A love story, laid in San Francisco. A sound 


bit of work (the author understands how to put 
a novel toge he r, of course), and amusing enough 
if you like the Mrs. Norris sort of thing. 


Leaves from a War Diary. By Major Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord. Dodd, Mead. 

The personal record of a man who saw impor- 
tant service in all three sides of the American 
E xpeditionary Force—Staff, Line and S. O. §$ 
The book is remarkable for its intimate portraits 
of General Pershing and Vice President Dawes, 
even if none of the hundreds of other well-known 
figures did not march through its pages. General 
Harbord was so placed that he saw the wheels 
go round—and what he saw he tells frankly. 

Lawn Tennis. By Suzanne Lenglen. Dodd, 
Mead. 

A thorough and clearly written exposition of the 
game by one of the world’s foremost women 
players. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 

The Strolling Saint. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

A costume novel, naturally; this time laid in 
Italy during the Renaissance. 

Summer. By Romain Rolland. Henry Holt. 

The second volume in the author’s great sym- 
phony, ‘“‘The Soul Enchanted,” which, without 
dout »t, will make a worthy mate for “Jean- 
Ch istophe.”” 


P. A. L. By Felix Riesenberg. McBride. 


An ironic “novel of the American scene,” 
whic h is less bitter than ‘‘Babbitt” and better 
*n, more penetrating , Be rhaps, than “‘Bunk,”’ 





but not quite as good a story. 

Mellowing Money. By 
Scribner’s. 

The hobo comes home, scorns to become a 
useful citizen but is forced to the distasteful 
task by sudden wealth. That his viewpoint 
changes is natural enough and so is his acquisi- 
tion of the Girl. This is quite as it ought to be 
and makes the story satisfactory to all con- 
cerned 

Cousins. By Bellamy Partridge. Bretano’s. 

A companion story to ‘‘Sube Cane,” this is a 
humorous book about boys for grown people to 
read. And yet, so deftly has Mr. Partridge done 
his job that he has written a story which boys, 
also, will read and enjoy. 

Channing Comes Through. By Charles 
Alden Seltzer. Century. 

Mr. Seltzer is one of our best writers of ‘‘West- 
erns’”’ and in this new story of the Far West he 
lives up to his reputation. 


Francis Lynde. 








Miscellaneous 


The Days I Knew. By Lillie Langtry. 
Doran. 

The gossipy, delightfully written autobiog- 
raphy of one of the most famous individuals of 
the last thirty years. Mrs. Langtry, apparently 
has known everybody who is or was anybody in 
the days she knew, and her story is chock full of 
interest especially to those who, in no matter 
how slight degree, feel themselves fellows in the 
Seven Arts. 

Winged Defense. By William Mitchell. Put- 
nam. 

An engrossing account of airpower and its 
de velopments, past, present and future, by 
‘‘America’s Flying General.”’ 


(Continued on page 102) 


Extreme sophistication ar i uper-brilliant dia- 
logue, make this staccato n vel of a Long Island 
week end one of the sm: t of all the smart 
books which seem A be getting themselves 


written lately. 


Little, Brown. 


author of ‘‘Bigger and Blacker.’”’ Mr. 
forsaken his negro stories, temporarily 


to do this novel which, — only y well 
written, holds you to the-end by means. of the 
situation which makes the story. We'll admit 
we rather rese nted being held on to thus arti- 


ficially. 
ston. Chelsea House. 
Wall Street to a lonely camp in the Catskill 
and, of course, a murder. 

Crofts. 


Cask" which was a splendid tale < 
Groote Park Murder” w whic h was better. 


Publishing C 


physically near New York, but in every 
way a thousand mile 
new vein in this tale and, » has done in one 
or two others, written of fade same back country 
which he has made peculiarly his own 


Wright Gray. 


ball, hunting, swimming, boxing, tennis, 
they’re all represented and more too. 


Montgomery Flagg. Doran. 

The illustrator has written a — di scribing 
his honeymoon automobile trip from Ne v York to 
Bill Hart’s home and back again. "tt mle > bea 
readable book except that Flagg had a uch so 


aggrave ated that it is reflected on ev 


able that Flagg co 
Whether this gr 


moon or congenital we do not know 


Week End. By Charles Brackett. McBride. 








The Iron Chalice. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 


Not exactly what you'd expect from the 
n t 








On the Right Wrists. By Armstrong Living- 






A detective-and-mystery yarn reachi 


The Pit-Prop Syndicate. By Freeman Wills 
Thomas Seltzer. ; 
A detective story p the author of 

nd 








Hard heya By Arthur O. Friel. Penn 


A story of ‘the self-contained mountain coun try, 


r 
s per yrvac’ Ble Friel taps a 
} 





The Sporting Spirit. Compiled by Charles . 
Henry Holt. 

A selection of seventeen stories of sport—foot- 
rowing, 


Boulevards All the Way—Maybe. By James 











page. 
ize of this grouch, it is remark- 
es to live in America at all. 
1 is the result of the honey- 
or care. 


onsidering the 
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Our New Year 


Number 


Number, in January. 


The editors expect to start the new year 


SUNSET ever publisked—the Hawaiian 


beauty. 


SUNSET’S Plans for 1926 


These illustrations, printed on a fine grade of 


with one of the most attractive issues of paper, will be worth. having framed in your home. 
(As everyone either has visited Hawaii or plans 


spending a vacation there, 





the Hawaiian number of 





Watch for it—next 
month's issue. In it, all the 
romance, the history and 
the development story of 
the Pearl of the Pacific 
will be told by writers 
who know and love their 
subjects. 


@One of the leading this 
articles, “Rough Riders 
of the Surf,” written by 
Harold H. Yost, will de- 
scribe in detail, with 
splendid action photo- 
graphs, the Hawaiian na- 
tional sport—"‘surfing.” 


(Included among the 
special features of this 
issue will be a number of 
full-page illustrations in 
color showing Hawaiian 





January—Hawaiian Number 
February—Western Homes Number 
March—Open Road Number 
April—Fishing Number 
May—tTravel Number 
June—Pacific Northwest Number 


New Policy Proves Popular 


AST spring SUNSET instituted the policy of giving a designation 
to every issue of the magazine and of featuring in each some special 
topic, at the same time retaining all of the magazine’s well established 
departments, as well as its space for general articles and fiction. 
(@ The new policy went into effect with the May issue, which was 
christened the Open Road Number. 
in June, and so on through the remaining months of the year, including 
our Christmas Number. 


(So popular has been found the naming of each number that a similar 
program will be carried out during 1926. The line-up is as follows: 


July —Camping Number 
August—Recreation Number 
September—Old West Number 
October—Hunting Number 
November—Sports Number 
December—Christmas Number 


(€ The Western Humor page, which SUNSET introduced to its readers 
in the May issue, and the Limerick Contests which were begun in the 
September issue, have met with such a warm response that they will 
be continued indefinitely, with their monthly prizes. 


The Fishing Number followed 


SUNSET is certain to 
have a wide appeal. 
Western Homes For the 
Number Western 
Homes 
Number, coming in Febru- 
ary, SUNSET is planning 
severalarticles which will be 
especially helpful to those 
planning to buy or build 
a home, and which will 
have many valuable hints 
for those already in the 
home-owning class. Com- 
plete details of a prize 
offer for house floor plans 
will be published. Those 
who are interested in 
home-building are urged 
to watch for this im- 
portant announcement in 














the February issue. 





scenes in all their vivid 


attention every month to a given subject, 

but in addition it has arranged to give to its 
rapidly growing reader-family many interesting 
feature articles on a wide variety of topics. 
For instance— 

@ What has become of the famous old 

mining camps of the West? C. H. Vivian 

supplies the answer in his attractively 

illustrated and entertainingly written article, 

“After the Boom Is Over.” 

@ John L. Considine’s “Tales of the Old 

West,” which we have published from time 

to time during the past year, have been 

highly praised by SUNSET readers. Here 

are a few more of the same variety scheduled 

for 1926: 

“Tue Otp Maxwett House on THE SANTA 
Fe Trai,’ by Charles B. Roth. 

“THe Port Wuo Wore Six-Suoorers,” a 
Billy the Kid story, by Phillips Kloss. 

“Tue Tontine Gun or Frencu Corrat,” by 
Adrian Hoffman. . 

“Tue Ho.tpup at Verpi,” a story of the 
West's first train robbery, and “Grip.ey’s 
Waser,” both by John L. Considine. 


Really ancient history 
(Startling discoveries recently made by 
world-famous scientists proving that the 
Pacific slope was the dawn man’s nursery 
* will be revealed in an early issue by H. H. 
Dunn in his fascinating article, “The Cradle 
of Civilization.” 
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OT only is SUNSET now devoting special Some up-to-date questions— 


(@ Are modern boys and girls going to the 
Devil? What is the meaning of the Youth 
Movement? Eminent psychologists have 
written their answers for SUNSET, and 
you will find their views highly illuminating. 


(Can juvenile crimes be prevented? An 
authority of world-wide fame, Chief of 
Police August Vollmer of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, has answered this question in an 
article to appear soon in SUNSET. 

(@ Is divorce menacing home life in America? 
Gladys Johnson, well known western writer, 
has made an investigation for SUNSET, and 
you will find it worth while to read what 
she has to say on this matter. 


The rising tide of crim2— 


(@ George C. Henderson, whose volumes on 
criminology are regarded as text-books on 
the subject, will tell SUNSET readers some- 
thing about the problems which shoplifters 
present to merchants, and how the merchants 
solve them. “The House Detective” is the 
title of his article. 

@ Mr. Henderson has also written for SUNSET 
a thrilling account of a police capture in 
which methods of handling dangerous charac- 
ters are described. This article he has entitled 
“Killers Don’t Talk.” It might well be, 
*“Killers—and Dead Men—Tell No Tales.” 
In analyzing the cases of Clara Phillips, the 
hammer murderess; Dorothy Ellingson, slayer 
of her mother; Mrs. Louise Peete, Mrs. 
C. H. Raizen, Virginia Clark and other 
women murderers, Mr. Henderson explains 
“Why Women Kill.” 

@ Another expert in his line, Detective 
Nicholas B. Harris (who has never heard of 


A Word or Two About Coming Features 


If you like horses— 


@Don’t miss “The Last Catch at Sand 
Wash,” written and illustrated by Will 
James. It tells of a western man’s love of 
horses in a way possible only to one who 
knows men and horses—and the West— 
as does Will James, the cowboy writer-artist. 


Or maybe you prefer bees— 


(If you do, George Curtis, in his fascinating 
article, “Queen Bees and Others,” will give 
you a new insight into the complex life that 
goes on in that interesting realm of insect 
society—the hive. 


How about an ocean voyage ?—- 


@ Who (in these arid times) has never medi- 
tated a trip to Cuba? You will know just 
what to expect when you get there, after 
you have read “The Hidden Heart of 
Havana,” by Katharine Haviland Taylor, 
one of SUNSET’S most popular contributors. 


Romance in industry— 


(@ The romance that surrounds the lumber 
industry has been the motif of countless 
stories and books. The changes that have 
been and are taking place in this industry 
are described by Stewart H. Holbrook in his 
beautifully illustrated article, “The Donkey 
Engine Routs the Bull Team.” 


Space forbids— 


(mention of more than just a few of the 
special articles and fiction features which 
SUNSET will present to its readers in 1926. 
No one should miss a single issue of 
SUNSET during the coming year. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS and HAPPY 
NEW YEAR to ALL! 





the famous Nick Harris?), will giveSUNSET P.s. So that SUNSET may know exactly what the readers of 
readers some of the inside facts on the the magazine like best—and what they might like changed— 


kidnapping of Gladys Witherell, and wil 
tell how the kidnappers were caught. 


1 there will soon be announced a prize contest for suggestions look 
ing to the improvement of the magazine. A questionnaire willbe 
sent to all subscribers, and the editors invite their cooperation. 
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Eastern View of Western Life 

Teacher—‘‘What effect does the life of 
a cowboy on a ranch have on our modern 
history?” 

Sweet Miss—“‘It makes the foundation 
for our moving pictures.” —John D. Sauter. 

=>t=> 
In Style 

A man who had been in very poor cir- 
cumstances for a long time, received a 
large legacy from a relative’s estate. 

“At last, my dear,” he said to his wife, 
“vou will be able to purchase some decent 
clothes for yourself.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” she re- 
plied indignantly. “T’ll get the same kind 
the other women wear.” —C. E. Jones. 

=> 


The Modern Way 
Photographer: “Watch, and you'll see a 
pretty little bird come out.” 
Modern Child: ‘Oh, don’t be a fool! 
Expose your plate and let’s get this over.” 
I. MH. 





oon 
She Was Old-Fashioned 

Aged Woman in Auto—‘‘Good Heav- 
ens, son, we’ve just run over a poor man. 
Stop! Stop!!” 

Driver—‘“Keep still, Mother; you'll 
make every one think this is the first time 
we were ever in an auto.” 

Miss Gloria M. Cox. 


=t> 
SECOND PRIZE. $2.50 
“Keep That Schoo'girl Complexion!” 
Little-Girl-Next-Door: ‘“What’s the 
new baby at your house, Jimmie, a boy or 
a girl?” 
Disgusted-Little-Brother: “Aw, it’s a 
girl. 1 saw ’em putting powder on it!” 
—Miss M. McNeary, Devon, Pa. 
= 
The Original Skeptic 
“Some of our eastern visitors seem to 
have made up their minds at home not to 
be impressed by the wonders of Cali- 
fornia,” says a Los Angeles man. “A sus- 
picious old lady from New Jersey had 
literally ‘turned up her nose’ at every- 
thing she saw in the state, but found it 
dificult in the presence of the big trees 
of the Calaveras grove. 
“‘Aren’t they high!’ her niece ex- 
claimed. 
But the old lady had a shot left. 
“Only at the top,’ she said.” 
: M. 1. H. 
=a 
Skull half an inch thick has been found 
in Arizona. So they must have had con- 
gressmen in the old days, too. 
; San Francisco Examiner. 
=_>e--> 
Americans are the people who once 
laughed at Germany’s “verboten”’ signs. 
Los Angeles Times. 
=-t> 
It is difficult to resist temptation when 


you are all out of breath chasing it. 
—Anonymous. 









Santa’s Slip 

Reproving her little one for using a bad 
word, the mother inquired where she 
had heard it. 

“From Santa Claus,” was the reply. 

“Santa Claus?” 

“Yes, mama, when he fell over a chair 
in my bedroom.” H.N. 


Sel heel 





NO MANUSCRIPTS 
WILL BE RETURNED 


Sunset receives so many contribu- 
tions for the humor page it can not 
return manuscripts. 

Those competing for prizes offered 
on this page are requested to keep 
carbon copies if they desire to keep a 
record of the jokes they submit. 

Manuscripts received and accepted 
before the twentieth of the month will 
be published in the issue released on 
the fifteenth of the second month fol- 
lowing. 

Sunset offers prizes every month for 
original humor as follows: 


First prize... .. . $5.00 
Second prize. . 2.50 
Third prize... oo, ee 


For every manuscript used but not 
rewarded with a prize Sunset pays 
$1.00. 











->t-> 
FIRST PRIZE. $5 
Aged in the Wood 

Sandy MacWhirter, suffering from a 
painfully swollen tongue, called on his 
physician. 

The medicine man, after a careful 
examination and a deal of delicate work 
with the tweezers, removed some twenty 
small splinters from the injured member. 
When he had finished the job and reduced 
the swelling so that Sandy could speak 
intelligibly, the doctor asked: 

“Where and how, Sandy, did you col- 
lect all that wood?” 

“Och,” said Sandy sadly, “I drappit a 
drink on the floor!” 

—H.H. Dunn, Berkeley, Cal. 


==> 
Two women can’t admire the same 
gown and remain friends. Two men can’t 
admire the same skirt and remain friends, 


either. San Francisco Examiner. 


=> => 
Aliens must collect the tariff until 
China has a strong government, and 
China can’t have a strong government 
while aliens collect the tariff. 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
--0-—_> 


One thing Darwin seems to have over- 
looked is the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween buck deer and hunters in the open 


season. Portland Oregonian. 
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>stern Numorists! 


No Business Courses 
Rumor has it that a realtor in Tampa, 
Florida, took his son out of school because 


they did not teach him subdivision! 
—Henry A. Courtney. 


The Way of a Maid 


Unsuspicious Youth: “If you were 
a man would you smoke, drink and 
gamble?” 

Wily Maid: ‘Not unless I wanted to 
discourage some nice girl from being my 
wife.” 

U. Y.: “I wouldn’t do any of those 
things either.” 

W. M.: “Oh, George, this is so sud- 
den!” -Mrs. E. M. Stetson. 


=t-—> 
A Native 
An Irishman was visiting the Zoo. He 
saw over the kangaroo’s cage the sign: 
“A native of Australia.” 
“Save us!” he muttered, “An’ me 


sister married to one of them!” 
H.M.T. 


=>t-—> 
Not a Heavy Order 
A paint manufacturer recently received 
the following letter: 
“Gentlemen: Will you please send us 
some of your striped paint? We want 


just enough for one barber pole.” 
I. N. Motes. 


=>--=-> 
THIRD PRIZE. $1.50 
Lucky Sam! 

Cash, shirt and shoes had been staked 
on the result of the last hand. Rastus 
threw down his cards: 

“Fo’ nachrul aces, Big Boy! What yo’ 
all got?” 

“Pair o’ deuces, Small Black—an’ a 
sha’p razor!” 

“Man, how come yo’ so lucky?” 

Charles Witt, Sacramento. Cal. 


aed 
Page the Anti-Saloon League! 
“What’s the matter with your car’s 
headlights?” 
“T used wood alcohol in the radiator as 
an anti-freezing mixture, and the darned 
car has gone blind.” 


->+-—_> 
A Missouri editor has discovered the 
proper way to eat parsnips. Feed them to 
the cow and then eat the cow. 


Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province. 
=-t> 


Scientists say that camels roamed over 
America three million years ago. It was 
probably dry then. — Kent (Wash.) Advertiser. 


“on 

Cross-word puzzles would have lasted, 
but everybody learned that e-e-l means a 
snake-like fish. 


James Warner. 


Los Angeles Times. 
-_-o-=_ 


Included in the U. S. Government’s 
program to enforce Prohibition is an edu- 
cational campaign against drinking poison 
bootleg liquor. We contribute this 
slogan: “Eventually, but why die now?” 

—Edmonds (Wash.) Tribune-Review, 
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October Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest 


The unfinished 

Cctober Limerick: A fellow who lived in our town 
Was anxious to prove his renown, 
So in Salt Lake he floated i 
And publicly gloated, 


7 First Prize, $20: ‘I’m too good an egg to salt down!”’ 
Cecilia Inglis, Hotel St. Matthew, San Mateo, Cal. 


Second prize, $10: “In Brigham Young’s bath you can’t Fourth prize, $3: Till a crab turned his glee to a frown. 
drown!” Mrs. Thos. G. Tongue, 1060 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 


ris, 2214 Upland Place, Cincinn a 
Mark Davis, 2214 Upland Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fifth prize, $2: “Cork head, balloon trousers— why 


Third prize, $5: “I'll make the first page if I drown.” drown?” 
Hal_Smith, Ginnett Apartments, Anacortes, Wash. C. L. McGlenn, 4316 North Gove St., Tacoma, Wash. 
One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 
‘Til everyone wished he wou!d drown. I'm a “corker,”* you can’t keep me down. 
Henrietta Wine De Walt, 735 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Julia E. Higgins, 773 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 









Till the people all wished he would drown. Three bubbles marked where he went down. 

Mrs. Alice L. Satterlee, 815 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. Miss Una Smith, 2150 First St., San Diego, Cal. 

Til! a cop took a crack at his crown. “Utahlk like you thought I would drown.” 

J. E. Owen, 1440 Milwaukee St., Denver, Colo. John McCollister, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal 
**You can't keep a go-getter down.” “This salt-rising ‘sinker’ won't drown!” _ 
Florence Morrison, Route 1, Arte N. M. Mrs. Mabel E. Bunge, 4114 No. 25th St., Tacoma, Wash, 
But brine and not brain saved th W Result—Davy Jones “called him down.” 

Winifred G. Wisecarver, 227 North C. St., McMinnville, Ore. Ernest Irving Freese, Box 150, High 


and Park Sta., Los Angeles, Cal / 
Here’s the next one—for the radio fans! Try your luck! 


- Santa Claus: What is the use? 
These radio waves are the deuce! 

My reindeer can’t ride "em— 
I know, for I’ve tried ’em, 










Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 






For the best last line. . ...2$20 Horthe fourth:bestiline:............2 
For the second best line ‘$10 —-Forithe ith *bestline. .....2........8 
For the third best line. . . ...$ 5 For each of the next ten.............. 





In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subscription 
or anything else. The cleverest line wins! 

















Answers must reach SUNSET not later than December 10 


The winning lines will appear in our February issue, on the newsstands January 15. 
Checks will be mailed immediately after the judges have made their awards. It is not 
necessary to send stamps with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of 
their lines should make copies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any last lines. 
No need to write the limerick out in full. Your last line, written on a postcard, is enough 











All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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{ PERFECTLY 
| NATURAL 


‘Ourrz are many rouges. But 





PumKin Roueg, sponsored by 
the Ow1, still grows steadily 
in popularity. Women like it. 
) Get Pum-Kin Roucz at any 

Owl store or at nearly any 
department or drug store; or 
by mail prepaid for 75c. 


Address The Owl Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
ja 53 West 23rd Street, New York. 





One shade for all 


| complexions , 
75¢ 7) 


with mirror . 


J (Dd) 





REG.US Par Orr. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Casco Traps Trouble 


Continued from page 33) 


and the old Judge had placed no private 
mark of identification on it. Anyhow, 
Casco reasoned with his conscience, he 
had re ally captured two of the wily brutes. 
It wasn’t his fault that one had escaped. 
He picked up the carcass and again tied 
it to his saddle. 

Walking and leading the heavily laden 
horse, Casco moved with stealthy care as 
he approached Susie Bigfire’s cabin. There 
wasn’t a chance in two thousand that 
Susie would be awake at this time in the 
morning but Casco was taking no chances. 
Deer were scarce enough so close to Deep 
Valley that the killing of one would make 
a choice morsel for the reservation gossips 
to linger over. Therefore Casco’s great 
dread. It was well for Casco’s peace of 
mind that he did not glance behind him 
after passing the cabin. Had he seen the 
tremble of the burlap curtain at the 
shanty’s lone window, Casco would have 
known exactly how much trouble lay 
ahead. 

3ut ignorance 1s sometimes bliss and 
Casco was much pleased with himself 
when he reached home without having 
met a single early traveler. ‘Too, Jenny’s 
pleasure at this addition to the family 
larder made the day seem much more 
pleasant. The deer was cached in the 
depths of the alder thicket. Jenny would 
do the rest, Casco knew. ‘Two hours from 
now, that meat would be cut up, and 
salted, and so disguised that no warden 
would ever take a chance on it as evi- 
dence. Jenny had done that kind of 
work before. 

Again Casco checked his horse at the 
hitching rack in front of the justice’s little 
office and again the old man came to the 
door expostulating against bringing in the 
coyote. As the Judge made out the war- 
rant, he grudgingly commended Casco’s 
ability as a trapper. 

“Two coyotes in two days is pretty 
good,” he cackled. 

Casco said nothing. His brain had sud- 
denly been illumined by a great light and 
he did not want any useless conversation 
to destroy the vision that 


red calico gown that hung there. He 
started to ride on, then checked his 
horse, shocked by this new feeling. It 
had been a long time since he had pur- 
chased anything for Jenny. But the idea 
persisted? Casco hesitated—and was lost. 
He took time to laboriously spell out the 
price marked on the flamboyant garment 
—two dollars and a half! Oh, well, if he 
was going to get Jenny a present, he might 
as well get her a good one. He drew a 
deep breath and entered the store. The 
purchase was a matter of moments only 
Casco indicated his desiré and laid the 
money on the counter while Schmaltz 
wrapped up the purchase. Then, much 
elated at thought of such a good deed, 
Casco mounted his horse and started for 
home. 

But as Casco left the lane and began to 
thread the winding, vine-shaded trail 
through the willows to his camp by the 
creek he saw, too late to take advantage 
of the thicket’s shelter, old Susie’s pon- 
derous form waddling up the trail. Or- 
dinarily, there should be no reason why 
Casco should object to meeting Susie but 
now some dimly sensed foreknowledge 
seemed to warn of impending calamity. 
And this qualm of fear was in no way les- 
sened at the expression on Susie’s face as 
she came abreast of him. 

“How do, Casco?” Susie remarked, the 
friendly tone belied by the ominous glitter 
of the squaw’s beady eyes. ‘‘Where you 
goin’? Hunt some more?” 

For a moment Casco breathed easier. 
How much did this devilish old woman 
know? ‘Then he answered with a feeble 
attempt at nonchalance: 

“J bin ketchum coyote. 
ketch odder one.” 

“Huh!” This time there was no mis- 
taking the sarcasm. ‘‘Mebbe, too, you 
goin’ kill odder deer an’ bringum home in 
mornin’.” 

“Whut you know 
deer?” Casco exploded. 


Mebbe goin’ 


*bout me_ killum 


“T knowin’ plenty, Mr. Casco. You 
bin killum deer ’bove my house. Dem 
deer, he’s mine. You killum an’ takum 
’way. I goin’ tell game warden. Mebbe 
next time you killum my deer you bin 
givin’ me half.” 

Susie, her face now convulsed with rage, 
would have moved by the horse on her 
way to town had Casco not prevented. 
He was whipped. He knew it. How had 
that old woman found out about that 
deer? But what difference? She knew it 
and intended to make trouble about it. 
Someway her mouth must be shut. Casco 
temporized. 

“You aint goin’ tell dem white game 
warden on pore Injun feller, Susie?” he 
wheedled. “‘Injun fellow bin killin’ lotsa 
deer and aint nobody told.” 

“Betcha life I goin’ tell,’ Susie sniffed, 
“T goin’ learn you not come in my country 
and killin’ deer an’ not givin’ me half.” 

Casco thought fast. It would not do to 
give Susie any of the venison now. Jenny 
would never stand for that, and besides, 
Casco knew better than to let Susie, in her 
present state of mind, know how he han- 
dled illicit game after he got it home. 
Maybe he could buy the old devil off. 
But already Casco had spent much of his 
money on presents for one woman. An- 
other payment of protection money would 
knock a fearful hole in his profits. The 
dress! Why not give it to Susie? Jenny 
would never find out—maybe. Anyhow, 
something had to be done and done dog- 
goned quick. Casco tore at the wrapper 
of the brilliant gown. 

“‘Here, Susie,” he coaxed, “you bin tak- 
in’ this dress an’ say nuttin’ bout me 
huntin’. I bin buy ’em for you. I goin’ 
takum to you cabin and sprise you. I t’ink 
you likum better ’n deer meat. Dem deer 
awful poor anyhow!” 

Susie’s jaw dropped and her eyes bulged 
like a crab’s. ‘This was the dress she had 
longed for every time she had passed Gus 
Schmaltz’s fly-specked windows. She 
nodded dumbly as she clutched at the 
wonderful gown. 

“T jist foolin’ you, 





flashed before him. He 
pocketed the silver Judge 
Horton handed him and 
hurried out. But this 
time he secured an old 
grain bag and tenderly 
wrapped up his coyote. 
Casco felt that he could 
now afford to give that 
coyote some extra atten- 
tion. 

This was too good to 
be true. Casco felt that 
for once he had embarked 


on a_ money - making 
scheme that was unas- 
sailable. With the in- 


creased weight of silver 
in his pocket, Casco be- 
gan to feel generous. 
He even contemplated 


buying the long-suffering 
Jenny some sort of pres- 
ent and this idea crystal- 
lized as he passed Gus 





Schmaltz’s store window 
and saw the voluminous 
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In the Garden of the Gods, near Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Casco,” Susie managed 
to sputter, ““You gimme 
dem dress an’ I aint 
tellin’ nuttin’ on no 
Injun feller. Especially 
good feller like you bin.” 
As Casco thumped 
his horse on down the 
trail his brain was a 
chaos of whirling, dis- 
connected thoughts. He 
was pretty sure that 
Susie would not now 
tell about the unlawful 
hunting but it irked him 
that he had been obliged 





to pay—and such a 
price—for the gossipy 
old woman’s - silence. 


Another thought, too, 
persisted; what if Jenny 
ever should find out he 
_ had given Susie that 
dress? That would just 
about be the end of 
worldly things for him, 
Casco knew. Oh, well, 

















|s three months, © 
public recogni- 
tion of the value © 
of the better Buick | 
has been so sweep- — 
ing that to-day one — 
in every four cars 
sold for $1000 or 
more 1S a 
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it couldn’t be helped now. He would 
cross that bridge when he came to tt. 

There was no earthly reason for going 
by his own camp now, since he no longer 
had the present for Jenny. Besides, he 
must, if possible, get another coyote now 
to offset the price protection had cost him. 
Casco turned the old horse into the trail to 
Yellowbug. The results at the traps were 
just what Casco, in his mental depression, 
had figured they would be. Nothing had 
been disturbed. He had either caught the 
only two coyotes in the country on that 
first night or else the escaped one had 
given warning and scared all the rest 
away. 

The next morning, Casco savagely 
jerked his traps from their hiding place 
and hung them to the saddle horn. And 
this time, when he picked up the coyote 
carcass, it was with deliberate intent to 
present it as evidence of another catch. 

Casco rode straight to town—and he 
went early. Better get this thing over 
with. That prescience of impending 
trouble still over-shadowed him and 
Casco intended—money or no money— 
that this was the last trip the split-eared 
coyote would make to Judge Horton’s 
office, as far as Casco was concerned. 

As Casco dismounted, the sight of a 
ponderous, scarlet-clothed form approach- 
ing a block away, gave him a momentary 
twinge of uneasiness but he dismissed this 
in the belief that Susie’s immediate wear- 
ing of the gift dress must be indicative of 
her real friendliness. He unwrapped the 
coyote from its enveloping sack and threw 
it on the ground where the old Justice 
could see it. Then he entered to sign for 
his bounty warrant, as on previous trips. 
He was relieved when the Judge reached 


Casco 





Traps Trouble: 


without comment for the pad of pink 
blanks, no sign of suspicion on his wrinkled 
countenance. The filling out of the blank 
proceeded without a hitch; Casco had 
pocketed his money and was turning to- 
ward the door when all his previous vague 
fear of impending calamity became, in one 
soul-searing instant, crass actuality. In 
that same moment, Casco’s rosy dreams of 
affluence and domestic harmony exploded 
in a chaotic nightmare of horror. 

For just now, in front of Casco’s awe- 
stricken eyes, Susie, waddling calmly 
down the street in all the glory of her new 
gown, had been suddenly confronted by 
Jenny. And Jenny was not merely hunt- 
ing trouble; she was fetching it right along 
with her. No second glance was necessary 
to determine that. 

There was no need to wonder why 
Jenny had so suddenly appeared or why 
she was making war-medicine. His 
spouse’s first remarks to the astounded 
Susie were sufficient. They turned Casco’s 
blood to ice-water and bereft his paralyzed 
muscles of their normal functions. 

“I ketchin’ you dis time, you ole she- 
debbil,” Jenny shrieked, “You t’ink you 
meet Casco Bill here an’ git some more 
dem coyote money. I goin’ learn you 
better’n git my man buyin’ you clothes. 
I goin’ kill him” 

Jenny reached a clutching hand for the 
brilliant gown and, since Susie was too fat 
to run, the battle was on. Casco’s staring 
gaze roamed prayerfully toward the rear 
of the little office in vain search of an exit. 
There was none; it would be sudden death 
to go out that front door now. But old 
Judge Horton, toothless jaws wagging in 
offended dignity, straightened his creak- 
ing joints and tottered to the door. 
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“Hyar! Hyar!” he rasped, ‘‘whut’s all 
this about? Stop it, you squaws! Stop 
it, I tell ye, or I’ll have the law on ye!” 

Susie, welcoming intervention from any 
source, ceased in her frenzied efforts to 
tear off one of Jenny’s ears and turned an 
agonized, claw-marked face to the Judge; 
But Jenny’s blood was up now. This par- 
ticular representative of the law held no 
terrors for her—at least not since he had 
called her a squaw. In one swoop she 
seized the coyote carcass from the gutter 
and swung it aloft, menacing the law 
itself. 

“‘Whut dem law you talk, you ole fool?” 
Jenny squalled. “Look dem split ear on 
coyote. Dem only coyote Casco bin ketch 
in three days. You bin payin’ for same 
coyote all time. Law! Huh!” 

“Whut—whutsay?” the judge stut- 
tered, “Three times—Hey! You Casco! 
Come hyar!”’ But the Judge’s command 
fell on deaf ears. Casco had seen an open- 
ing for escape in the momentary turning of 
Jenny’s attention to the Judge. As he 
dodged his Honor’s grasp and dived out 
the door Jenny made a wild swipe at him 
with the coyote but only succeeded in los- 
ing her own balance and breaking an office 
window. 

Casco’s first leap landed him in the sad- 
dle and his horse, for once surprised out of 
senile lethargy, broke into a feeble gallop. 
Through the storm of objurgation and 
judicial command that reached the fugi- 
tive’s ears the one sentence that Jenny 
hurled after him stood out above all the 
rest: 

“Ole Gus Schmaltz tole me you say you 
buy dem red dress for you woman, Casco 
Bill, an’ I goin’ stomp you good when I 
ketch you.” 





Indian Summer 


“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow!” said the doctor. 

Good old Chris stood, white and 
shaken, trying to grasp the import of the 
words. Then he bowed his head, and two 
man’s tears fell from his round cheeks. 

“Amen,” he answered. 


T noon, on a wonderful, glistening 
white Christmas Day, Miss Robbins 
was carried downstairs. What a sight was 
her familiar, old sitting-room in its festival 
dress of shimmering tinsel, holly and 
fragrant spruce! ‘Tremulously happy, 
she sat amid cushions at the head of a 
fairy-like dining-table, cosily wrapped in 
a rose-colored dressing-gown of padded 
silk. There were gifts all round. Rather 
breath-taking “trinkets” from Chris, or so 
he styled the bar of small, perfect pearls 
for the invalid and the wrist-watch for 
Miss Warren. They protested, but sens- 
ing his pathetic eagerness finally yielded. 
“I hope I’m not dreaming,” said Miss 
Robbins, happily confused. “Look at 
me!’’ She smoothed her silken gown. “And 
this beautiful brooch! When you both 
go away and things are—perhaps a bit 
dull again, I shall take it out often and—” 
“And what?” inquired Chris merci- 


lessly. 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Be happy.” She blushed extravagantly. 

“Fine,” approved Chris. “And I'll sit 
on my door-step out in Oregon and—” 

“And what?” quizzed Miss Warren 
with crinkling eyes. 

“‘Be miserable,” finished Chris. 

The turkey was waiting. “Warm 
plates, Julia my girl,” boomed the host. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon Dr. 
McLaughlin and his wife called to take 
Miss Warren for a sleigh-drive over the 
shining hills, and Chris was left in charge 
of the invalid. 

He brisked the fire and then sat down 
in front of Miss Robbins, who was quietly 
resting in her deep chair. He covered one 
of her thin, pathetic hands with his own 
and looked at her with a serious, pene- 
trating gaze, devoid, for once, of the 
characteristic twinkle. 

“Tt’s great to see you up, dear lady.” 

His earnestness brought a flush to her 
cheeks, but before she could answer, he 
withdrew his hand and began drawing 
ten and twenty dollar bills from his 
pocket. 

“Here is your Christmas loot from the 
shop. How much do you suppose for 
December?” 





“Surely not all that!” exclaimed Miss 
Robbins. 

‘“The whole of it. Guess how much.” 

“Tt looks like thousands of dollars to 
me, but the most I ever took in during 
the month preceding Christmas was two 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Five hundred here!” announced Chris, 
dumping it all in herlap. ‘““That’s what it 
means to have a regular salesman behind 
the counter.” He struck his chest mag- 
nificently. 

“But you could not have taken in that 
much—honestly. Oh, I beg your pardon, 
but I didn’t suppose there was that 
amount of salable stock.” 

“‘There’s nothing left except some gum 
and post-cards and fine-tooth combs. 
You could take stock and sell out and 
close down in fifteen minutes. Clean 
sweep. Epoch-making sale!” 

“TI can’t believe it, but of course I do. 
It’s wonderful! I can’t ever thank you.” 

“Tut, tut, it was good sport. You 
should have seen me holding up old Norris 
for a one-dollar present to his wife, that 
sky-blue, pinkish purple cheese-dish, you 
know.” 

“One dollar! But that cheese-dish was 
marked seventy-five cents. Mr. Norris 
has looked at it every year for five years 
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but always ends in buying a fifty-cent 
handkerchief.” 

“Seems like she balked on the handker- 
chief this year. You see, I just h’isted 
some of your prices a shade so that we 
wouldn’t be a joke. You were trying to 
give things away, I guess. Well, old 
Norris and I locked horns on that cheese- 
dish.’—Chris thrust his hands in _ his 
pockets, tilted back his chair and laughed 

“and I downed him, the old tight-wad!”’ 

“T fear ’m not a very good business 
woman. And oh, I’m so glad of all this 
money, for I can repay a little of what | 
owe you. You must take it Mr. Alex- 
ander. I could not feel comfortable owing 
you so much. Of course your kindness, 
your unheard-of consideration for a 
stranger, I can never repay. I’m not sure 
that I want to. It would destroy your 
pleasure in doing what you have done. 
You must just take my thanks for that, 
and my friendship.’ 

Chris considered her +“ ten seconds in 
silence. Then he took a long breath, 
tucked his hands into eh pockets again 
and inquired, 

“Ever think you’d like to live in the 
West?” 

Miss Robbins went down three times 

and came up gasping. 


HRIS held out no life-line but calmly 

pursued the topic. 

“T’ve got a bungalow out in Oregon, a 
neat little place, if I do say it—and not so 
small at that. You'd like it, no running 
up stairs, you know. Big rooms, wide 
verandas, roses crawling over everything 

twenty varieties, some as big as—as 
as cabbages. And fruit—gosh! Cherries 
like crab-apples, and that’s the truth. 
Slick young Japs to do the work.” 

He leaned forward eagerly, his eyes 
again serious, his hands tensely clasped. 

“Will you come, Little Lady? I must 
have you. You’re lonely here and I’m 
lonely there, and what’s the use?” 

“Just a minute please, Mr. Alexander. 
I believe I’m a little faint.” 

Chris made a dash for the kitchen and 
returned with a glass of water. He tilted 
her chair backward, giving her a nearly 
horizontal position, and he covered her 
cold hands with his own, full-blooded and 
warm. In a few minutes she had re- 
covered. 


Indian Summer: 


Eva 


“I’m so sorry have interrupted,’ 
she apologized, and then blushed, fearing 
that she had said the wrong thing. 

“Don’t mind. You can’t stop me, per- 
manently, once I’m started. I always 
come back. Miss Warren will kill me for 
upsetting you.” 

“Suppose we don’t tell her.” Miss 
Robbins mild eyes held a tiny twinkle of 
their own. 

“T’m on,” acquiesced the delighted 
Chris. “‘But you must go back to bed as 
soon as she gets back. Just lie still and 
rest.” 

She closed her eyes, but, conscious of his 
eyes upon her and of what he had said 
before her attack, the blood began to rise 
in her cheeks disturbingly. 

“What are you blushing about, Little 
Girl?” queried the provoking Chris. 

She opened her eyes and_ blushed 
the harder. 

“May I finish my little speech before 
the nurse comes? I’ll try to go easy.” 

“Of course, if you wish. I’m feeling 
perfectly well again.” 

“Good! Then tell me you will marry 
me and let me make life easy and pleasant 
for you. You have no one and nothing 
here to hold you, and I need you the worst 
way. It’s God’s truth I do.” 

“Dear friend,’—her voice trembled, as 
she answered—‘I am sure you think you 
do, but what possible good could I do 
you? I have never been about much, and 
I should be timid and awkward and more 
of a care than a help.” 

“Let me judge of that, please. What 
else?” 

“What you have told me tempts me 
strongly—in a material way. And so— 
I’m afraid—TI can’t be sure—. Of course, 
marriage ought to go much deeper than 
that.” 

“You're afraid you don’t care for me, 


leaving out the bungalow and_ other 
things. Well, I don’t blame you for that, 
and I don’t expect to be loved. Who 


could love old Chris? No woman ever 
has, to my knowledge, except my mother. 
But if you could just stand having me 
round, it would be more than all right. I 
know I can make you happy. Haven’t I 
made you happy today, more or less? 
Well, that will be my job henceforth.” 
“You are too good.” The poor little 
lady gave way to tears and covered her 
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face with her hands. Presently, her hands 
were drawn down and she felt against 
her cheek the pressure of a rough, tweed 


coat. 

“Poor lamb,” crooned Chris. “I hear 
the doctor’s sleigh-bells. You must go 
right to bed. It’s all settled, isn’t it?” 

She smiled up at him a damp, happy 


smile. 


HE magic of an Oregon spring lay 

upon the blossoming orchards and 
gardens of “Hearthstone,” Chris’ neat 
little place, high up among the hills that 
crowd Portland on the west. For three 
lazy months Chris and his wife had been 
idling under southern skies, and now they 
were at home. At the sunset hour that 
first evening they stood on the broad 
veranda and looked out across the city, 
with its twisting, silver ribbon of river, to 
the blue rim of the world, where the hoary 
heads of Mt. Hood, Mt. St. Helens and 
Mt. Adams were turning roseate under 
the reflection from a glorious western 
sky. They stood a good while silent, 
wrapped in enchantment. Finally Mrs. 
Alexander asked, “Christopher, what 
large, gray roof is that showing through 
the trees just below?” 

“That’s the Manning Baby Home.” 
Chris put his arm about her in that won- 
derful way that could never lose its sweet- 
ness to her. “Little Girl, do you remem- 
ber the baby fixings you had spread out in 
a show-case back in Alton?” 

“Yes?” She looked up at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Well, I bought ’em. They’re in that 
little brown trunk. Thought you might 
like to doll up the Manning babies.” 

“Oh!” breathed his wife. ‘“‘Babies!’’ 

“Tt’s just a step. You can run down 
there as often as you like. They all know 
me. Nurses call me Uncle Chris. They’ll 
be glad of your do-dads.” 

“T’ll make lots more. Nothing could be 
nicer. Oh, Christopher!’ The faded, 
tearful eyes she raised to his were lovely 
with tenderness. 

Chris drew her closer and leaned his 
head to hers. 

Softly he began to hum an old tune. 
“Ever sing that old hymn, ‘Heaven is my 
Home’? That’s me. Gosh all hemlock! 
It’s getting real chilly out here. Come 
along in to the fire.’ 





justice, consider the case of Lee Look, 
the California classic which echoed 
through that state’s legal halls until the 
constitution was amended so that the 
appellate courts did not have to over- 
turn justice to keep the law intact. 

Lee Look was convicted in Santa 
Clara county of killing a fellow Chinese. 
He appealed and went free because the 
charge omitted the allegation that the 
dead man was a human being! 

The accusation on which he was con- 
victed is a plain, brief, straightforward 
information filed by the district attorney. 
It follows: 

“Lee Look is accused by the district 
attorney of the county of Santa Clara, 


Law's Delays 


(Continued from page 17) 


state of California, by this information, 
of a felony committed as follows: The 
said defendant, on the 14th day of 
March, 1gor, at the county and state 
aforesaid, unlawfully and with malice 
aforethought killed Lee Wing, contrary 
to the form, force and effect of the 
statutes in such case made and provided 
and against the peace and dignity of the 
people of the state of California.” 
Almost anybody would take it for 
meaning just what it says, that Lee 
Look was charged with killing another 
Chinaman, named Lee Wing. However, 
here are four paragraphs of what Mr. 





Justice McFarland had to say about it 
in an opinion which freed the convicted 
man without a question having been 
raised as to whether he was guilty or not: 

“Murder under our law is defined as 
follows: 

‘*Murder is the unlawful killing of a 
human being, with malice aforethought.’ 

“Tt will be noticed that in this infor- 
mation the thing killed, Lee Wing, 1s 
not averred to have been a human being; 
that the crime of which he is sought to 
be convicted is not stated to be ‘murder’; 
that there is no averment that he did 
‘kill and murder’ Lee Wing; that the 
word ‘murder’ nowhere appears in the 
document, nor does the latter contain 
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any other language which necessarily 
implied that the appellant killed a human 
being. We think therefore that, for this 
reason, the information is radically de- 
fective, and can not support the verdict 
and judgment. 

“This court has, no doubt, been ex- 
ceedingly liberal in condoning loose 
pleadings; but to hold that a man’s life 
can be "judicially taken on such an in- 
formation as the one here in question 
would be to sacrifice to liberality all the 
established rules of pleading.” 

Justice McFarland’s final paragraph 
evokes wonder as to whether he would 
have regarded as an “air-tight” pleading 
the following monstrosity from present- 
day Illinois practise, in which it is 
charged that a man named Corder did: 

. make an assault on one Jane 
Hardy, then and there a human being 
and then and there in the peace of the 
people, and a certain pistol which was 
then and there loaded with gunpowder 
and divers leaden balls and by him, the 
said John F. Corder, had and held in his 
hands, he, the said John F. Corder, then 
and there, wilfully, unlawfully, feloni- 
ously and of his malice aforethought, 
shoot off and discharge at, against and 
upon the said Jane Hardy, thereby and 
by thus then and there striking the said 
Jane Hardy with one of the leaden balls 
aforesaid, inflicted on the neck of the 
said Jane Hardy a certain mortal wound, 
of which said mortal wound she, the said 
Jane Hardy, from the eleventh day of 
November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-one, 
until afterwards, to wit, the seventeenth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
one, at and in the county of Vermilion. 
in the state of Illinois, did languish, and 
languishing did live, on which said 
seventeenth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-one, the said Jane 
Hardy, in the said county of Vermilion 
and state of Illinois aforesaid, of said 
mortal wound then and there died.” 

The Illinois supreme court said it 
thought this indictment meant that 
John Corder did unlawfully and with 
malice aforethought by shooting kill Jane 
Hardy, and afhrmed Corder’s conviction. 

In the face of a decision holding that 
the simplicity of the Lee Look case was 
inadequate and upholding forms at least 
comparable to this Illinois indictment, 
was it strange that the people of Cali- 
fornia began to cast about for remedies? 
Or that they adopted a constitutional 
amendment providing that the mere fact 
of an error, not material or interfering 
with the substantial justice of a decision, 
should not be ground for reversal of a 
court’s decision? 

That enactment, and others like it in 
other states, worked an improvement. 
Appellate judges in many states are be- 
ginning to say that an error must be 
_— to have prejudiced the outcome 
of a case before they will consider re- 
ra the judgment of a lower court. 

But the thing has not gone far enough. 
It has reduced the percentage of re- 
versals in California by eliminating the 
purely technical ones, but the total num- 
ber of appeals allowed to be filed contin- 
ues to mount. 

For the two-year period just ended, 


D. R. Lane 


Law’s Delays: 


479 criminal appeals were filed in Cali- 
fornia district and supreme courts. 

‘What are we to do about this sort of 
thing?” 

Says Mr. Justice Waste of California’s 
supreme bench, “The answer of the 
problem is to come in empowering the 
courts to make and enforce rules of pro- 
cedure and practise. This is Taft’s idea, 
and Hughes’ and Wickersham’s. A step 
in this direction is the effort of the 
Commonwealth Club of California to 
obtain passage of a constitutionz il amend- 
ment creating a judicial council.” 

Another suggested remedy for the situ- 
ation is the raising of the jurisdiction 
allotted to the lower courts and the 
raising of the minimum amounts, in civil 
suits, on which appeals may be taken. 


URISTS and attorneys are almost 

unanimous in admitting that present 
conditions result in obstructions of jus- 
tice, and in the treatment of wealthy and 
poor on different bases, instead of im- 
partially as the American idea requires. 

Their ideas as to remedies vary. 
Some urge a reform of the rules of pro- 
cedure by the legislatures. Others pro- 
pose similar reforms by the courts them- 
selves. Still others hold that a broader 
allottment of power to the different 
benches, especially the appellate ones, 
would bring about the desired result. 

Objections are advanced in several 
quarters against the first and last. One 
against legislative tampering with the 
rules of court procedure cited the case of 
New York, where, in the first eight 
months after a new “short form” of pro- 
cedure had been adopted, the courts were 
called upun uo less than 800 times to tell 
the lawye rs, in opinions from the bench, 
just what it meant. 

The leading objection raised against 
broadening the powers of the courts, so 
that the judge would have a much greater 
control over trial of cases, as he has in 
England, is that the American people are 
unwilling to accord quite so much respect 
to constituted authority as do the more 
staid English. 

Yet, until about eighty years ago, the 
English courts were loaded with compli- 
cations and delays much as are the 
American tribunals today. They gained 
relief through an enlargement of the powers 
of the judges. 

The first Thaw trial took three months 
and was inconclusive. ‘The third and 
last trial of Roscoe Arbuckle for the 
death of Virginia Rappe required thirty 
days; it and its predecessors dragged 
through the courts from November 4 to 
April 2. The Hackfeld sugar suit began 
in San Francisco December 15 and was 
running strong the middle of the follow- 
ing June, with both sides promising to 
appeal if they lost. 

‘The trial of “Doctor” Hawley Harvey 
Crippen for the murder of his wife, Belle, 
perhaps the most famous case tried in a 
British court in a century, required five 
days. Crippen appealed. The appellate 
court afirmed his conviction just thirteen 
days after sentence had been imposed, 
so that the date of his execution was un- 
changed and he was hanged three weeks 
from the time he had stood up to face the 
black-capped sentencing judge. 

Against the vast number of criminal 
cases carried to the higher courts on ap- 
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peal in this country each year, the court 
of criminal appeals in England, for the 
whole of that country, heard in one year 
96 cases, affirming 28 judgments, quash- 
ing the sentences rendered in 34 cases and 
reducing them in 34 others. The low 
percentage of afhrmations tells its own 
tale—appeals into that court are not per- 
mitted unless they have merit. 

Granted that merit, however, the ap- 
peal is neither delayed nor costly. There 
is no transcript of record to be printed; 
the actual record of the lower court is 
forwarded direct to the appellate body. 
The prisoner goes along with it. Some- 
times his counsel goes with him and 
sometimes not. Often a prisoner appears 
as his own counsel on appeal. 

The court’s procedure is simple and 
direct. The judges concern themselves 
with nothing but the facts and justice. 
The action of the trial judge is not before 
them except as it affects materially the 
judgment passed on the prisoner. The 
appellate judges can question the prisoner 
or re-open any part of the original case. 
They can correct improper pleadings or 
judgments, or, if the prisoner proves 
guilty of an offense other than that with 
which he stands charged, they can con- 
vict him of that. They can quash the 
sentence imposed by the lower court, or 
lessen it if it appears to them to be ex- 
cessive. If the prisoner is appealing from 
the severity of sentence imposed, the 
appellate court can increase his punish- 
ment at its discretion within the limits 
set by law. The whole appeal takes but 
a few days. 

Contrast that situation with conditions 
nearer home. It takes two years for a 
civil case to reach trial in Los Angeles. 
About a year is the rule in San Francisco. 
Criminal cases go forward more rapidly 
in the lower state courts, but drag far 
behind in the federal courts. 

Supreme and appellate courts of west- 
ern states make showings both better 
and worse. It requires as much as three 





years to obtain a decision in a civil 
action before some western supreme 
courts. 


Criminal matters proceed more rap- 
idly; but, even so, they are often many 
months pending. In California last year 
one case was decided by the supreme 
court in twenty-three days, while an- 
other was pending eight months. The 
year before, a case brought up through 
the district court of appeals on an appeal 
by the people was finally decided twenty- 
three months after the trial court had 
pronounced judgment. 

As for the federal tribunals, it is said 
that there is pending on the docket of 
the United States Supreme Court sufh- 
cient business to occupy it for seven 
years, though important cases are often 
advanced for decision within a_ few 
months. 

Confronted with such facts, there is a 
temptation to discount the assertion that 
Americans are too impatient to accept 
the British method for extricating justice 
from its entangling technicalities. 

Are they not rather a singularly patient 
people. to put up with such a state of 
aff: urs? How long will they continue to 
do so? What will they do when their 
patience is worn out? 

Upon the answer depends the fate of 
the American republic. 
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tt Touring - $525 


Roadster - 525 
Coupe - 67 5 
Sedan- - 775 
Chasis = 425 
Express. 5 50 


Truck Chassis 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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'‘CHEVROLE y = 








uality— 


determines the pride 
you take in your car 


Quality in its design and finish makes you proud of 
its fine appearance. 

Quality in its chassis construction gives you a bril- 
liant performance of which you may well be proud. 
And because of the lasting pride to be found in its 
appearance and performance—worthy of much 
costlier cars—more than two million people have 
become Chevrolet owners. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


‘The $ f.o.b. 
Coach Flint, 
ich 
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Camulos, a Ranch of Romance 


LONG the peaceful valley of the 
Santa Clara river forty-five miles 
north of Los Angeles lies Camulos 
Rancho, one of the few remaining 

landmarks of California’s famed early 
days. Coming as a grant from the Spanish 
Crown in 1847 to Antonio del Valle, an 
ancestor of its present owners, it com- 
prised 48,000 acres and its broad expanse 
fed hundreds of head of cattle for many 
years. As civilization encroached some- 
what, cattle raising was abandoned and 
sections of the ranch were sold until the 
present generation held 1700 acres, 
practically all of it under cultivation. 
Sheltering foot-hills of the Coast Range 
protect the ranch from fog and temper 
the cool winds, so that frost is practically 
unknown, making possible each year a 
wonderful harvest from the many acres of 
orange trees. These are unusual in them- 
selves in that they are seedlings sixty-five 
years old—probably of greater age than 
any in Ventura county. 
Peis swisrages tgs pei Pgh: Patio at Camulos Rancho, a California landmark made famous by Helen Hunt Jackson 
in her novel, Ramona. The original grant by the Spanish Crown 


its gallery, iron-barred windows, thirty ; 
rooms opening on the rose-embowered in 1847 to Antonio del Valle was 48,000 acres 


patio, and its foot-thick walls, all evi- 
dence of the Spanish architecture and 
influence of days gone by. Near at hand 
is the chapel which played a large part 
in the old life on the ranch, for owing to 
the location, about half way between the 
Mission Nuesta Senora la Reina, Los An- 
geles, and the Mission San Buenaventura 
of Ventura, the padres held a monthly 
confession and service here, thus making 
the chapel practically take the place of 
a mission. It stands today under the 
shelter of great orange trees with the 
fountain playing lazily before it in the 
tranquil shade, a vivid reminder of the 
days of the Dons. The chapel’s carpet 
came from Spain and the figures on the 
altar date back many generations. 

Visitors are shown a bit of the lace 
from the altar cloth, made famous in 
“Ramona,” for Helen Hunt Jackson 
visited Camulos and gathered much data 
here for her historical story. Another 
object of interest and an example of 
sincere fidelity to a faith, is the tiny lamp 
on the altar which has burned unceasingly 
since 1865. The brother of Senora del 
Valle fought in the Civil War and she 
made a vow that if he were returned 
safely to his home after the war she would 
keep a lamp always burning on the altar. 
He came back to his family and the little 
flame has cast its light all these years as a 
mark of gratitude and devotion. 

To the side of the chapel hangs the 
group of mission bells used to call the 
faithful to services and the children to 
school in the old days. The largest bell 
is a famous one of bronze which bears on 
its surface in Russian characters its 
history, a strange one. Cast in 1796 by 
the Russian colonists on the island of 
Kodiak off the coast of Alaska, it reached 
San Fernando Mission after much wan- 
dering and was finally brought to Cam- 
ulos. It is cracked but its rich tones still 
hold music of the past and it hangs there 


a link connecting the work of the old 
Russian missionary priests in the islands Shadows over the fountain are cast by great orange trees sixty-five years old 
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You'll never know how good fried 
chicken can be—or a fried egg—or 
fish——or fried anything—until you 
have tried Wesson Oil. 

CRISPY « CRUSTY ¢« CRACKLY 
BROWN «¢ and wholesome as well 
as good to eat. The secret of delicious 
wholesome frying is—Wesson Oil. 

The goodness of food fried in 
Wesson Oil is due to the goodness of 
Wesson Oil itself—pure, delicious 
salad oil. 

The wholesomeness of food fried 
in Wesson Oil is not only because 
Wesson Oil is so wholesome in itself, 
but also because Wesson Oil can be 
heated hot enough to fry perfectly, 
without burning. Poor fat or burned 
fat is responsible for most of the ob- 
jections to fried foods. At the right 
temperature for frying most fats smoke 
and ‘break down.”’ But Wesson Oil 
can be heated hot enough to fry per- 
fectly long before it burns—and with 
reasonable care the food you fry in 
Wesson Oil is just as wholesome and 
just as digestible as any other way you 
cook it. A thin, crisp crust forms 
quickly, and, inside this crust, the 
food cooks to a tempting lightness and 
delicacy. 

Frying with oil is not a new way 
to cook. You always melt any tat to 
a liquid before it is hot enough to fry 
in. With Wesson Oil you start with an 
oil. There’s no difference in the way 
you fry—but an amazing difference in 
what it tastes like, because you have 
used a good-to-eat salad oil instead of 
a melted fat that you'd hesitate to cat 
by itself. 

You need a fat as good as Wesson 
Oil to make fried food as delicious 
wholesome as fried food 

ought to be. 
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A corner of the chapel at Camulos 


of the North Pacific so many generations 
ago, and that of the Franciscan Fathers 
who with unfaltering devotion cared for 
the spiritual and physical needs of their 
people in the early days of California. 
In the great barns may be seen the 
first carriage to be brought “round the 
Horn,” with its original blue brocade 
upholstery and silver trimmings, and to 
the west of the house is the largest walnut 
tree in the world, so far as is known. Its 


spread of 115 feet is supported by a huge 
pergola, and a ton of walnuts have been 
its annual yield of recent years. Under 
its shade the lavish hospitality of the ranch 
has been extended literally to thousands; 
for six hundred have sat under its 
branches at one time for the famous 
barbecues. Here were gathered from 
time to time the personages of each 
succeeding generation along with the 
friends and neighboring ranchers of the 
county, and of profound interest were the 
discussions of news of the day and of life’s 
adventuring. 

Of later years, the barbecue became an 
annual custom of the gracious host and 
hostess, closing with a fine program of 
music, and the guests including well known 
personages of the musical and literary 
world. At the close of such a day with 
the sun sinking back of the curving hills 
and reflecting its glory on the little cross, 
erected many years ago on one of them, it 
is hard to believe that Camulos is so near 
modern civilization and the pulsing heart 
of a great city. The peacocks scream 
their raucous cry as they gather for the 
night, the mocking-birds sing to each 
other as the moon appears over the tops 
of the great eucalyptus trees and floods 
the country-side in its silvery splendor, 
and peace broods over Camulos. 

Frances T. BarKER. 








The Lady and 


RS. HARRY LEON WILSON 

of Carmel Highlands, Califor- 

nia, is not merely the wife of a 

well-known novelist, nor merely 
a prominent figure in Carmel art colony 
theatricals. She isa professional landscape 
designer and many beautiful homes on the 
historic Monterey peninsula have mag- 
nificent gardens laid out by Mrs. Wilson, 
who is known as Helen Wilson, and 
planted under her personal supervision. 
She decided to go into the work profes- 
sionally while beautifying the grounds of 
the Wilson residence, “Ocean Home,” 
which looks out on the Pacific from Car- 
mel Highlands. By means of a university 
study course she came to know the vari- 
ous kinds of soils and is now an expert on 
plant-growing, particularly the plants 
adapted to conditions on the Monterey 
peninsula. She joined a class in archi- 
tectural drawing, that she might be pro- 
ficient in plotting out her garden studies. 
She also learned to paint under the tutor- 
ship . Cornelius Botke. Experiments 
made at “Ocean Home” were so success- 
ful that ol grounds there became one of 
the show-places of the peninsula. 

At her home Mrs. Wilson has devoted 
a great deal of space to artificial pools for 
water gardens. Lillies and other aquatic 
and semi-aquatic plants and flowers are 
seen in profusion. Shrubbery, creeping 
vines, ornamental trees and flowers are 
planted in original designs. Perennials 
and shrubs predominate. 

The court and garden of the “Theater 
of the Golden Bough,” newly built at 
Carmel, were laid out by Mrs. Wilson. 
Private gardens in the wealthy colonies 
at Carmel and Pebble Beach absorb 
much of her time. 

Merwyn Lanopon. 


the Landscape 














Mrs. Harry Leon Wilson, wife of the author. 
in the grounds of the Wilson residence, 
“Ocean Home,” at Carmel Highlands, Cali- 
Mrs. Wilson began here her ex- 
perimental landscaping. She is 


professional designer of gardens 
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D FONDANT 


2 tablespoonfuls 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
1 tablespoonful cold water 
1 egg white 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
Confectioners’ xxxx sugar 


Put egg white, milk, water and flavoring into 
a bowl and beat until well blended. Add the 
sugar, a little at a time, beating until well 
mixed before adding more. Continue until the 
mixture is stiff enough to knead. Take out ona 
board and knead until smooth. Cover with a 
damp cloth and let ripen for a half-hour before 
using. Or you may keep the fondant in a 
covered jar and use as needed. 


Fondant is the foundation for various kinds 
of candy. Use it as stuffing for fruits, coating 
for nut meats, centers for chocolates, etc. For 
bonbons color it green, pink, lavender or 
orange with vegetable pastes, and add other 
flavors. Balls of fondant may be rolled in grated 
chocolate. 


Note: Nuts should be heated crisp before 
using in any kind of candy. 


PRALINES 


% cup Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
% cup water 
1 cup maple sugar 
1 cup medium brown sugar 
1% cups pecan meats 
1 tablespoonful butter 
A pinch of soda 


Beat the sugar, soda, milk and water together 
until all lumps are dissolved. Add the butter 
and cook until the mixture can be formed into 
a soft ball when dropped into cold water. 
Remove fromstove andcoolslightly. Beat until 
creamy. Then let the kettle stand in hot water 
until the candy is soft enough to form flat cakes 
when dropped from a spoon. Arrange nut meats 
in groups on pan or oiled paper and drop candy 
from spoon over nuts. 


or the HOLIDAYS 
ome-made candies : 


of course -~ 


What fun it is—the just-before-Christmas candy making 
and tasting, shelling nuts, stuffing dates, trying fancy shapes, filling 
boxes for your cousins and your aunts and the children across the 
street, hiding the home supply—all in a glorious holiday spirit. 


stirring 


And all so easy when you have quick, sure recipes and Borden’s— 
pure creamy milk evaporated to double richness. That's why it gives your 
penuche or pralines the texture that usually means extra-heavy cream 
—why it blends so smoothly with confectioners’ sugar to make 
fondant and fudge without any cooking—notice the recipes. You'll want 
to try each kind long before Christmas. 

And you'll find Borden's just as useful in every -day soups, creamed 
dishes, desserts. When the recipe calls for milk, dilute Borden's with 
an equal part of water; for cream, use it undiluted. Keep plenty in 
reserve—buy it by the dozen or half-dozen cans. 


For the new booklet, Borden's Menus and Rectpes, 1925 Contest, write 
to The Borden Company, 43% Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 







sizes—large and smi 
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The Aluminu 


HE advance of the modern home in 

beauty and convenience is shown 

more plainly in the kitchen than in 

the more formal rooms of the 
house, for it is here that the changes | have 
been most sweeping and complete. ‘There 
was a time when any location or arrange- 
ment was thought to be good enough for 
the kitchen, but those days have given 
way to a more modern planning which 
considers beauty, convenience and cost 
in relation to one another, and in relation 
to the home. A kitchen should be light, 
easy to keep clean and not too large (in 
order to save steps). It should have 
plenty of storage place for the necessary 
equipment, conveniently placed near 
the stove and kitchen cabinet where most 
of the work is done. 

In such a kitchen, only the most 
modern, well made, convenient and 
attractive equipment would be appro- 
priate. And so in all probability the 
shining surfaces that catch and reflect 
the light are no longer copper, but that 
newer, lighter metal, aluminum. 

The list of equipment that is necessary 
adequately to stock the kitchen depends 
on the size of the family and its choice of 
foods, but there are certain fundamentals 
without which no kitchen is complete. 
First of all there is the tea kettle. It sings 
the same gentle song today that it has 
sung for many generations, the song of 
home. The tea kettle is more than a 
utensil, it is an institution. For this 
reason, even if there were none more 
practical, it should be beautiful and 
durable, easy to keep clean, and brig “a 
and large enough to meet the needs of ; 
growing family. 


For convenience, it should 
fill. The aluminum kettle ha 
virtues and a few additional co, 
In a colonial shape it has be 
makes it worth handing dowry 
loom, just as the copper sau 
survived in many of the 
households, gaining added | 
the increasing orgs of use arid age. The 
design admits of a broad base and a 
heating surface w bik shortens the usual 
time required for boiling water. 

Second in importance to the tea kettle, 
and in daily use, is the double boiler. It 
may match the tea kettle in design and, if 
much cooking is done, two or three of 
these will be necessary, ranging in size 
from one pint to two quarts Capz acity for 
the nicer container. When well designed, 
the outer pan is large enough to hold a 
generous quantity of water and needs 
only an occasional refilling. This is a 
point for attention in buying, as the 
process of “going dry”’ not only spoils the 
food but ruins the boiler as well. 

The large double boiler is used for 
creamed dishes, cream soups, puddings, 
pie filling or custards, while the small one 
is convenient for making sauces, a cooked 
salad dressing, or scrambled eggs. 

Saucepans, in at least three sizes, are 
also indispensable for cooking vegetables 
or anything which can_be prepared 
directly over the flame. There is also a 
cleverly designed triplicate saucepan in 
aluminum which cuts down the gas bill, 
for in it three foods may be cooked 
separately over one burner. The three 
sections fit together and one detachable 
handle serves for all the parts ‘This same 
utensil may be used in a fireless cooker, 
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Roasting pans come in two sizes, small 
and large. The size chosen should be the 
one that will be in most frequent demand 
and is most suitable to the size of the 
family. These pans are designed so that 
the meat is basted automatically by the 
vapors arising in the pan and dripping 
back over the roast, while air chambers 
prevent burning. 

One large covered kettle is an absolute 
necessity in every household and answers 
many purposes. It may be used for pre- 
serving, for making soup or stew, for 
boiling the larger vegetables and for 
cooking meat. 

Here again, aluminum holds a steady 
heat without adding to the danger of 
burning. See to it that the cover fits well 
and is easy to remove, and that the kettle 
is easy to drain. ‘These are all small 
matters but important to convenience. 
When the aluminum ware is made by a 
well known and reliable firm these mat- 
ters are all a part of the excellent design 
and workmanship, and the housewife need 
give them no special consideration; but 
when buying less well known products, 
attention should be given to each of these 
special points. 

It is also well to notice the breadth of 
base, for on the expanse of surface exposed 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF THE ALUMINUM GOOD£ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Utensils such as these add beauty as well as convenience to the kitchen equipment 
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to the flame depends the speed with which 


the contents can be brought to the boiling | 


point. Well made aluminum ware also 
has firmly riveted handles that do not 
heat, and the two handles of the double 
boiler are put on at the angle which 
enables them to be lifted together, a great 
convenience in many instances. 


Biscuit pans, muffin tins and cake tins | 


will last longer and wear better if alu- 
minum is chosen. Besides this, they are 
easier to keep clean and all the utensils 


are uniform in material. The smaller | 


articles form the greater part of the 
equipment and furnishing of the kitchen. 
It is desirable to select a material and 
design that can be obtained in all these 
utensils and carry out this uniform idea so 
far as possible. 

The question of economy naturally 
must be given consideration. Aluminum 
often demands a greater initial outlay 
than a cheaper material, but when its 
lasting quality is balanced against the 
slightly higher cost it can be clearly seen 
that true economy is with the aluminum 
rather than with utensils that must be 
frequently replaced. It is more satis- 
factory to furnish the kitchen gradually, 
selecting the most necessary articles first, 
and increasing the equipment to include 
the smaller articles as it is possible to do 
so, in each case getting aluminum for the 
best wear, the greatest convenience in 
design, and a beauty that the other 
materials do not possess. 

After ordinary use, aluminum ware 
can be cleaned by washing in a good hot 
soap suds. When stained or discolored, it 
will probably be necessary to use one of 
the abrasive polishers. A fine steel wool 
hlled with a cleaning compound especially 
prepared for aluminum will remove stub- 
born discoloration. When this appears on 
the inside of the pan and is difficult to 
remove, the easiest method is to leave it 
clean but unpolished until cooking rhu- 
barb, tomatoes, apple sauce or some other 
acid fruit or vegetable. When any of 
these are cooked in an aluminum utensil 
the surface is left white and shining with- 
out injury to the food or the pan. 

Before using muffin pans or cake tins 
for baking, grease them well with butter 
or a cooking fat and dredge with flour. 
This makes it easier to remove the foods 
after baking and leaves the surface free 
and clean. In case food is burned on to 
the pans do not scrape them with a sharp 
or metal instrument. Use a wooden 
spoon, which will not scratch or injure the 
surface under ordinary circumstances. 
Never use soda, lye, ashes, ammonia or 
any strongly alkaline preparations, as any 
of these injure aluminum quite beyond 
recovery. It should not be necessary to 
add that no empty utensil should be left 
over a lighted flame. Aluminum articles 
are for the most part made without seams, 
so they can survive this better than 
utensils not so carefully made, or of a less 
enduring material; but even aluminum 
succumbs to the intense overheating that 
will occur under such conditions. 

Well selected cooking and household 
utensils are a delight for their conven- 
ience and their beauty. They simplify all 
the processes and assist in achieving good 
results. And they give the housewife who 
possesses them a conscious pride in the 
appearance of her kitchen, which is a 
sound basis for efliciency. 
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Warm Comfort for Cool eAutumn 


Now evenings are chilly—mornings, too. Yet it 
is wasteful to keep fires going regularly. This 
in-between season is dangerous. Prevent colds 
now and be repaid all winter. 

Just connect a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater in any 
roomandit will provide genial, healthful warmth. 


Flame type heaters consume the air in a room 
from 1% to 3 cubic feet per minute. Hotpoint 
Hedlite Heaters have no flame. They produce the 
cleanest, safest, most healthful kind of warmth. 


Hedlite Heaters are made in five sizes and styles. 
See them at your dealer’s. Prices from $5.75 
to $14.00. All give the same amount of heat. 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Headquarters and Factory, Ontario, Calif. 
Los Angeles- San Francisco- Portland - Seattle - Salt Lake City 
Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland - St, Louis 

In Canada: Canadian General El. ctric Co., Ltd,, Toronto 








Hotpoint 6 lb. Iron Hotpoint Waffle Iron | 
Offers advantages found inno oth- Enjoy delicious, golden brown | 
er. Try the comfortable thumb rest waffles with maple syrup every | 
at your dealer’s. It rests wrist, arm morning. Bake them at the table. 
and pres Pop ne toner 03g eer _ Nogrease, ig herp No poi ! 
Not rmed overheating. Com- ing necessary ectpes come ut 

plete with cord and attached heel it. Highly nickeled to STAY beau- 


stand, $5.00 and $6.00 models. tiful. With cord and plug, $15.00. 





SERVANTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF baaheidntarlnon pretest si HEATING APPLIANCES; 


© 1925. E. E. A. Co, 











THERE'S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE: 
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Candy made at home lends a double joy to the holiday celebration—making and eating 


Christmas Sweets and Sweetmeats 


OME candy making is one of the 

joys of the holiday season, not 

only because of the delicious 

results, but in large measure 
because of the pleasure in the work itself 
which seems so much a part of the Christ- 
mas celebration. 

Good candy making ts not a matter of 
luck. It depends for success on accurate 
measuring and cooking at a correct tem- 
perature. Although there are other tests 
which an experie .nced housewife can use 
to guide her, the only sure way to deter- 
mine temperature corre sctly is to use a 
candy thermometer and watch it closely. 

To avoid a grainy candy which results 
from the formation of sugar crystals, a 
sugar and water mixture should be stirred 
while cooking until it reaches the boiling 
point. After the sugar is dissolved and 
the mixture begins to boil it should not be 
stirred again until it is nearly cool, unless 
it contains milk, when it may be necessary 
to stir occasionally to prevent burning. A 
very small amount of cream of tartar also 
increases the smooth velvety quality that 
is so delicious and desirable. 

‘Candy should be cooked in a deep 
saucepan where the mixture will be several 
inches thick, which prevents too rapid and 
too great evaporation. 

Granulated, confectioner’s or brown 
sugar, corn syrup, molasses or maple 
syrup may be used for sweetening, but 
light brown sugar and light molasses 
are preferable to dark, as the flavor 
is more delicate and there is less acid, 
which sometimes causes the milk to 
curdle. If brown sugar is used the cream 
of tartar should be omitted. Condensed 
milk may be used instead of fresh milk, 
reduced according to directions. If nuts 
are added it should be just before the 
candy is turned into the pan. 

An uncooked fondant for making bon- 
bons is made by adding two teaspoons of 
cold water to one egg white, beating 
slightly and working in a pinch of salt and 
about two cups of confectioner’s sugar. 
This fondant may be colored and flavored 


2 cups granulated 


as desired, dipped in chocolate, or used as 
a filling for dates or prunes. 

In making the chewing candies it is 
well to remember that they are affected 
by heat and dampness, and for these 
reasons a bright, cold day should be 
chosen on which to make them. On hot 
or moist days they should be allowed to 
cook at a temperature higher by two 
degrees than the one given in the recipe. 


Molasses Peanut Candy 

1 cup molasses 14 cup water 
14 cup brown sugar ‘1g teaspoon cream of 
1 cup shelled peanuts tartar 

Boil together the molasses, sugar, water 
and cream of tartar to the brittle stage, or 
300 degrees F. Beat in the peanuts and 
turn into an oiled pan. 


a Taffy 

¢ teaspoon soda 
tablespoons butter 
14 teaspoon vanilla 


2 cups molasses 
1 cup granulated 
sugar 
34 cup water 
Cook the molasses, sugar and water 
slowly to the hard-ball stage, or 260 
degrees F., stirring during the latter part 
of the cooking to prevent its burning. 
Remove from the fire, add the butter, 
soda and vanilla and stir enough to mix. 
Pour into a greased pan and, when cool 
enough to handle, pull it into a long rope 
and cut with scissors into small pieces. 
Butterscotch 
34 pound of butter 2 pounds sugar 
34 pound white corn 1 pint of water 
syrup 3 teaspoons vanilla 
Boil all the ingredients together, except 
the vanilla, until the mixture snaps for 
“rattles” against the cup when a little is 
tried in cold water, or when the candy 
thermometer reaches 300 degrees F. 
Then add the vanilla, pour into a shallow 
pan, and mark in squares before it is quite 
cold 
Peppermint Drops 
1g teaspoon cream of 


sugar tartar — 
¥% cup milk 2 drops oil of pepper- 
I C Pp 
mint. 


Boil together all the ingredients except 
the flavoring, without stirring, until a 
soft ball is formed, when a little is tried 
in cold water, that is 238 degrees F. Cool 
until tepid, add the flavoring, beat until 
creamy and drop on oiled paper from a 
teaspoon or small pitcher. 


Chocolate Mint Fudge 

2 cups sugar 2 cup milk 
1 or 2 squares choco- 114 teaspoons mint 

late flavor 
1g teaspoon cream of 1 tablespoon butter 

tartar 

Mix the sugar, milk, grated chocolate 
and cream of tartar and boil rather 
slowly, stirring until the ingredients are 
well blended. Boil to the soft ball stage, 
or 236 degrees F. Remove from the stove, 
add the butter, but do not stir it in. When 
lukewarm, add the vanilla and beat until 
“it creams; that is, until the shiny appear- 
ance disappears and the fudge holds its 
shape. Spread it in a buttered pan and 
when it hardens mark it into squares 


Walnut Marshmallow Fudge 

4 tablespoons marsh- 
mallow dream 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

34 cup walnuts 


2 cups sugar 
2 squares chocolate 
1 cup water 
14 teaspoon salt 

Put the sugar, water, grated chocolate 
and salt into a saucepan and stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. Boil slowly to the 
soft ball stage, or 236 degrees F. Remove 
from the fire, pour it over the marsh- 
mallow cream in a bowl, but do not stir. 
When it is lukewarm, add the vanilla 
and the broken walnuts and beat until it 
is creamy. Pour into buttered pans and 
when hard mark it into squares. 
Divinity Canton 

2 egg whites 

4 cup ginger syrup 34 cup chopped can- 
14 cup water ton ginger 

Put the sugar, water and ginger syrup 
into a saucepan. Stir it while it dissolves 
over the fire, then let it boil without stirring 
to 265 degrees F. While it is cooking, 
beat the whites of eggs stiffly and when 
the syrup is ready pour it over them, 


2 cups sugar 
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SPERRY HOME SERVICE BUREAU 





Ys so many tasks we can't 
dodge, what a relief it is to 
find some way to simplify holiday 
planning. 


Especially the baking! And that’s 
exactly where this Sperry Master 
Recipe fits in. One recipe, yet it can 
be the base of all your special baking, 
except pies. And with it you can do 
your baking in advance. 


It’s for Pound Cake, Fruit Cake, 
Plum Pudding, White Fruit Cake, 
Spice Cup Cakes, and Tea Wafers! 


Try it and see what a help it is. 
Do your holiday baking now. 





7 The flour I use \ 
That it pays to use the highest quality 
ingredients I am firmly convinced. If 
there’s ever a time to take chances it 
certainly isn’t at the holidays. 
Therefore, I suggest that you use these 
recipes exactly as given—with Sperry 
Prifted Snow Flour. I've used this flour 
for over 12 years because it is so re- 
markably uniform. I can be sure of good 
results with it. Bette De GraF 

















How can I help you? 
Perhaps some particular 
problem on the preparation 
of a holiday dinner is worrying you? 
Do you want a new menu? A surprise 
dish you've never made before? Do 
you know the latest mode of table set- 
ting? If you'll tell me just what you 
want I'll gladly domy best tohelp you 


Don’t hesitate to write. You'll not 
be obligated in any way. Sperry has 
made my service available to you free. 




















FOR THE HOLIDAYS ~ six different treats 


Jrom this one Master Recipe 


White Fruit Cake 


Served with fruit punch, cider, or coffee, how 
this cake will delight your evening guests and 
the family! 

Prepare the Master Recipe and add the fol- 
lowing ingredients, lightly floured, after the 
cake is mixed: 4% cup finely shredded citron; 
1cup bleached sultana raisins; 14 cup shredded 
blanched almends. Bake as for Pound Cake, 
the Master Recipe 


Fruit Cake 


This old Yuletide favorite is also the original 
wedding cake. Wonderfully good and—an 
idea!—cut pieces, wrap neatly and tie with 
bright red bows, for Christmas gifts. Some- 
thing city folk especially like. 

Prepare 1% Master Recipe, using brown 
sugar in place of granulated, and add the fol- 
lowing ingredients: 


14 cup ground 2 cups seedless 


chocolate raisins 

1 teaspoon each cin- 1 cup shredded 
namon and nutmeg citron 

¥% teaspoon each ¥% teaspoon baking 
cloves and allspice soda 

¥% cup molasses 1 teaspoon cold 


2 cups seeded raisins water 


Sift spices and chocolate with the flour. Add 
molasses with flour. (Omit egg whites until 
fruit is added). Mix the fruit well, dredging 
very lightly with flour. When cake is mixed, 
add it to the fruit (there will be more fruit 
than cake batter), and mix well; then fold in 
the egg whites, stiffly beaten, also add the 
soda dissolved in the cold water. Pour into 
well greased, paper-lined pan and bake in a 
very slow oven (300°F.) for about 1% hours. 
Place a small pan of water in the oven while 
cake is baking. When baked, cool thoroughly 
before putting away. Makes a 3-lb. cake; at 
its best when a few weeks old. 





ce 32 
The Sperry Master Recipe 
for Holiday Cakes 


Pound Cake—bread pan size 


1 cup butter ¥% teaspoon bak- 
12% curs sugar ing powder 
2 cups Sperry Drifted 1 teaspoon each 
Snow Flour lemon and vanilla 
5 eggs ; extract 
Cream butter alone till it can be beaten 
with a spoon, then add sugar gradually, 
beating mixture until creamy. Separate 
eggs; beat yolks until thick, and whites 
until stiff. Add beaten yolks to the 
creamed butter and sugar; mix well, then 
add portion of the flour. Stir (do not 
beat) until smooth. then fold in a portion 
of the stifly beaten egg whites. Con- 
tinue to fold in flour and egg whites 
alternately; add flavoring, and pour into 
an ungreased paper lined pan. Bake ina 
very moderate oven (325°F.) one hour for 
square or round cake and longer if a deep 
bread pan is used. Cool thoroughly be- 
fore cutting. Keeps moist and fresh two 
weeks at least. 
NOTE: All measurements are level, flour is sifted 


once before measuring. Use half pint measuring cup. 
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Plum Pudding 


By using the Fruit Cake mixture given you 
can make a very rich plum pudding—one 
really superior to most plum puddings. The 
amount given in the cake mixture makes 2 


large ones. 


Butter molds well, then dredge with granu- 
lated sugar. Fill two-thirds full of cake mix- 
ture. Cover mold securely and set on a rack 
or saucer in kettle half filled with bciling 
water. Cover kettle and keep water con- 
stantly boiling for about 114 hours. Remove 
from molds, wrap in oiled paper and store 
until needed—for months if you wish. Re- 
heat in the same mold set in boiling water. 


Serve with Hard Sauce. 


Write for other recipes 


The easy adaptations of this Master Recipe 
for Spice Cup Cakes and party Tea Wafers 
will gladly be sent upon request. A post- 
card will do, or attach a note to the coupon 
below. This coupon will bring you, free, a 
brand new booklet to help you in all your 
baking—EIGHTY Food Delights from 
EIGHT Master Recipes. 


Mail this coupon today 


7 
Mrs. Belle De Graf, Director, Sperry : 
Home Service Bureau, Dept. 1212-B, | 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. : 


Please send, free, booklet “Eighty Food ° 


Delights from Eight Master Recipes.” | 
Name. . | 
Address ; | 

| 
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deadliest menace, 


prevented by this new food 


No longer need the thousands of 


youngsters between 10 and 18 de- 
velop simple goiter. 

If they do, their parents are to 
blame. 

Ko 1 by merely substituting Mor- 
ton’s Iodized Salt for the one you 


now use, this maladvy—so common 


that approximately 1 child out of 
every 3 is a victim—can be pre- 
vented, 








Alike except the 
new produ t con- 
tains lodine 





MORTON: S SALT 


This new salt—reaily a more 
complete food—tastes no different, 
looks no different than our famous 


salt that pours. Grocers carry both. 





Only Nature’s iodine (2-100 of 


1°) is added to the new to keep 
the health governing thy roid gland 
in the neck from enlarging. 

Todine is absolutely vita il to it. 
And since everyday foods fail to 
supply this iodine you must use 
this salt that will. 

Child welfare experts, dietitians, 
phvsicians, recommend Morton’s 
lodized. Entire citi ies have adopted 
it. Don’t delay using it yourself. 

And by all means send for our 
free book—real facts about child 
health and mature beauty that 
every woman should read. 


F RE EK ee a Company, 





Chicago, Il. 
Please send me FREE copy of ** The pre- 
vention of > Goiter 
Name 
le | ER RR eR oo ee Sa eee i Al ee 
City ? State 
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beating constantly. Beat until creamy 
and add chopped canton ginger and pour 
into buttered tins. 

Holiday Nougat 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
114 cup nut meats 


2 cups sugar 
’g cup corn syrup 
1 cup water V4 cup candied 
4 egg whites cherries 

Boil together one-half the sugar, half 
of the water and half of the corn syrup to 
the crack stage, or 280 degrees F. Remove 
the syrup from the fire and pour it slowly 
over the well beaten whites and continue 
beating until it is cool. While beating, 
cook the remaining half of the ingredients 
to the crack stage, or 280 degrees F. 
Remove and add at once to the first mix- 
ture, beating while adding. When cool, 
add the vanilla, nut meats and cundaed 
cherries and pour into buttered pans. 
Smooth over the surface and let it stand 
overnight before cutting. In the morning 
cut and wrap in oiled paper. 

Uncooked Chocolate Fudge 

7 ounces sweet choco- 2 eggs 

late melted 11% teaspoons vanilla 
1 tablespoon butter 1 cup chopped wal- 
1 cup confectioner’s nut or pecan meats 

sugar 

Melt together the butter and chocolate; 
stir in the confectioner’s sugar and the 
egg yolks beaten, then the egg whites 
whipped stiff. Add the vanilla and nut 
meats. Press into a well buttered pan, 
let stand until almost stiff and cut in 
squares. 

Orange Marmalade Fudge 

2 cups sugar 14 cup orange mar- 
1 cup thin cream malade 
1¢ teaspoon cream of Orange color paste 

tartar Orange flavor 

Put sugar, cream and cream of tartar in 
saucepan, stir until sugar is dissolved, and 
boil to 240 degrees F., or until mixture 
forms a firm ball when tried in cold water. 
Remove from fire and when cool beat 
until creamy. Add orange marmalade 
and flavoring, pour into buttered pans 
and when firm mark into squares. 

Cocoanut Potato Fudge 

1 medium sized 1 pound powdered 

potato sugar 
2 teaspoons butter 2 squares chocolate 
14 pound cocoanut melted 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Boil and mash potato. Add _ butter, 
cocoanut, vanilla, stir in sugar and beat 
until creamy. Pour into a buttered tin 
one inch thick and allow to harden. Pour 
melted chocolate over it. Put in a cold 
place for about two hours and cut in 
squares. 

Peanut Butter Candy 

2 tablespoons peanut 1 cup chopped nut 

butter meats 
2 cups sugar, white or 1 pinch salt 

brown 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup milk 

Cook peanut butter, sugar, and milk 
until it forms soft ball when tried in cold 
water, or reaches 240 degrees F. on candy 
thermometer, stir in nut meats, salt and 
extract, remove from fire and beat until 
creamy. Pour into buttered pan and 
when cool mark into squares. 


Honey Caramels 


1g cup white corn 4 carton of honey, 


syrup comb and all 
1 cup granulated 1 cup heavy cream 
sugar 1 cup light cream 


4 cups brown sugar 114 teaspoons vanilla 


1% 
14 cup butter 
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Combine the corn syrup, sugar, honey, 


butter and light cream and bring to | 


boiling point. Then stir in the heavy 
cream and cook to 250 degrees F., or 
until a soft, chewy ball is formed when a 
little of the mixture is tried in cold water. 
Stir constantly, then add the vanilla, 
pour into a buttered pan, making the 
mixture a half inch deep, and, when stiff 
enough, turn out, cut in squares and wrap 
in parafhne paper. 
Chocolate Caramels 


1g cup cold water 14 cup butter 
lg cup milk 14 teaspoon vanilla 
24 cup molasses 1 cup coarse chopped 


3 cas brown sugar walnut; or hickory 
4 squares chocolate nut meats 

Boil gently together all the ingredients 
except the nut meats, 248 degrees F. 
until the mixture hardens to the consis- 
tency of a caramel when a little is tried 
in cold water. Flavor, add the nuts, then 
pour an inch deep into a pan lined with 
waxed paper and, when half cold, cut in 
squares. Wrap each one separately in 
waxed paper before packing. 

Jack Frost Candy 

1g teaspoon cream of 1% teaspoon lemon 


tartar extract 
2 cups sugar 1% cup grated cocoa- 
24 cup sweet milk nut 


Y4 teaspoon vanilla 

Boil the sugar, milk and cream of tartar 
to the soft ball stage, or 236 degrees F. 
Add the flavoring extracts. Cool until 
it is lukew arm; then beat until it is 
creamy, and stir in the cocoanut. Drop 
by spoonfuls on waxed paper or turn into 
pans and cut into long bars before it 1s 
quite cold. 

Turkish Delight 

3 tablespoons gy ia- Red or green coloring 

tine Grated rind and juice 
2 cups sugar of 1 lemon 
Grated rind and juice 1% cup cold water 

of 1 orange 14 cup hot water 

Soften the gelatine in cold water. Put 
the sugar and hot water in a saucepan. 
When it reaches the boiling point, add the 
gelatine and simmer twenty minutes. 
Add color and the flavorings; strain into 
a bread pan which has been rinsed in cold 
water. The mixture should be from one- 
half to one inch in depth. When it is 
cold, turn it on toa board. Cut into cubes 
or other shapes and roll in confectioner’s 
sugar. 

Fruit Caramels 

14 pound nut meats 


pound raisins 
\4 pound candied 


1 
14 pound dates 
14 pound figs citron 
14 pound grated Juice 4% lemon 
cocoanut Juice 44 orange 
Stone the dates. Put the raisins, dates, 
figs, cocoanut, nut meats and citron 
through the food chopper, add the lemon 
and orange juice and mix thoroughly. 
Roll into balls three-quarters inch in 
diameter, or pack into a square cornered 
can and cut into cubes. The balls or 
cubes may be rolled in granulated or 
powdered sugar. 
Pop-Corn Balls 
3 quarts popped corn 1 cup water 
1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
1 cup white corn 1 teaspoon lemon or 
syrup vanilla 
Discard all imperfect kernels of corn. 
Put the corn into a large pan. Cook sugar, 
syrup and water to the crack stage, or 
270 degrees F. 
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CHOCOLATE 


Fruit Bread 


There may be nothing new about 
“quick breads”— or even nut and 
fruit breads— but there’s a whole 
story of delicious newness about 
Ghirardelli’s Chocolate Fruit Bread. 

Butter-spread sandwiches made 
with this new Ghirardelli treat “fit 
in” wonderfully at tea, at supper, 
for the children’s lunch, for the 
picnic hamper. 

The fact that it’s altogether dif- 
ferent from any “quick bread” you 
have ever tried does not 
mean it takes longer to 
make. Not at all! You sim- 
ply sift the ground chocolate 
with the flour, baking pow- 
der and salt, and the quick- 
trick is done. Try it! 

Everything you need 


in cocoa and chocolate 


allin one! 


GHIRA 


Any, 


sweet 





Richer than bread 
not so rich as cake! 


1 egg 


l cup brown sugar 


No 


tablespoons melted 
shortening 
cup graham flour 


_— 


cup white flour 

1 cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 

14 teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

1 cup milk 

34 cup seedless raisins 


14 cup chopped nuts 


Beat egg until light, add 
sugar and shortening. Sift 
dry ingredients twice (re- 
taining bran from gra- 
ham flour). Add these 
alternately with milk. Stir 
in raisins and nuts, and 
turn into well greased 
bread pan. Let stand 15 
minutes and bake in 
moderate oven (350° F) 
about 40 minutes. 


REEL EE oS 


Ground Chocolate 


Mail this coupon for recipe book free! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 


North Point Street, San Francisco 


Please send me, free, your latest recipe book. 


Name__ Sees = 7 


Address __ ba ee 2 








Start Right! 


Don’t conceal your skin be- 
neath a coat of tell-tale cosmet- 
ics. The sensible thing to do is 
to start right—entirely rid your 
skin of all impurities. Then 
allow your skin to breathe. 

By using Santiseptic Lotion 
daily, the skin is actually 
restored to glowing loveliness. 
Each soothing and healing ap- 
plication purifies and refreshes. 

You’ll need no powder when 
you use Santiseptic daily. 


SANTSEETIC 


50 at all druggists or send 
10¢ for generous sample 





Esbencott Laboratories 
Portland, Oregon j 








On, 


“fob Now oor! 


After shaving, 
cold sores, 
windburn, 
chapping, and 
PLS etemteale-teteyay 
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Ev eryday Beauty—Il 


N making out a beauty program for 
the week, the free time should be 
budgeted so that some attention is 
given to personal care each day. 
The time chosen for the beauty treat- 
ment should be the one that is most con- 
venient in regard to work and relaxation. 
If it is possible, this should be at the same 
hour each day, as this helps to establish a 
regular habit and small matters are not so 
readily allowed to interrupt or interfere. 
The coveted reward will not be imme- 
diate, but there is pleasure in the pursuit, 
as well as profit, while a renewed feeling 


| of vigor and poise is the increasing gain of 


each week’s consistent effort. 


tion of the eye, is quicker and a little 
easier to use than the dropper. 

After this, dampen a pad of absorbent 
cotton with either cold salt water or witch 
hazel and bind over the eyes. Press this 
well into the corners, lie down and relax 
completely for fifteen minutes. When the 
eyes are thoroughly rested rub a soft cold 
cream into the skin round them and over 
the lids. Leave this on for a little while 
and then remove very gently with a soft 
tissue. Now rub askin food or nourishing 
cream in carefully and leave this on for 
some time, overnight if possible. 

Bushy, unshaped eyebrows will give an 
untidy appearance to any face. If plucked 

and shaped too much they 
are apt to appear very 
artificial; but flat, smooth 
eyebrows, when well cared 
for, contribute a large share 
of beauty to the face. 

The safest and most sat- 
isfactory method for getting 
rid of the weedy hairs grow- 
ing above and below the 
line of the brows is to ex- 
tract them witha small pair 
of tweezers, for in this way 
they may be removed one 
at a time and there is no 
danger of taking too many. 
If too much discomfort at- 
tends this process, a cloth 
dipped in hot water may be 
laid over the eyebrows to 
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soften them, and just before 
applying the tweezers cold 
cream may be rubbed in 
To train the hairs to lie flat 
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Last month in these columns a beauty thoroughly. 

















FOR DANDRUFF 


In considering the eyes and their beauty 
the major points are negative rather 
than positive. One of the first  re- 
quisites for healthy eyes that are also 
beautiful, is plenty of sleep. Normal eyes 
are bright and the whites are clear. Tired 
eyes have a strained look, the eyes them- 


| GPbot geld’ oe at vour dealer's or | program was suggested for Monday, a slight application of olive oil may be 
MAYBELLINE Co. cHICAcO | Tuesday and Wednesday. Let us now brushed in with an eyebrow brush. 
Linwia | consider the remaining days of the week. FRIDAY 
fas THURSDAY It is not at all unusual for a woman to 


scrutinize her face so closely that she com- 
pletely forgets the neck and shoulders 
that support it. The fact that it is quite 
as easy to see the slope of the throat as the 
face in the mirror should act as a warning. 

Once a week the neck and shoulders 
should have a cleansing with cold cream 


GLOVER’S exercises an antiseptic 
effect on thescalp. Cleanses, stim- 
ulates. Send for GLOVER’S 
HANDBOOK on the Scalp 

and Hair; free on request. 

It will tell you many 

things you should know. 


selves lack lustre and the lids are red. and a massage, perhaps, to follow this. 

When mending or sewing, be sure that Rub the cream well up toward the line of 
the light comes from the right point and is_ the hair at the back and down into the 
sufficient. If reading in bed, sit up in- shoulder blades. If the shoulders are too 
stead of reclining. These are small matters _ thin, a light massage using a rotary move- 





Write Dept. M2, 
H.ClayGloverCo.,inc.» 
119-121 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
City. 





but important. Also, reading ina moving ment will do wonders. If over-plump, the 


train or car where the eyes must con- 
stantly change focus is exceedingly trying. 

The weekly treatment should begin 
with a bath. For this a simple solution of 
boric acid is easily made at home and will 
refresh the eyes and cleanse them. An eye 
dropper or an eye cup may be used. The 
cup gives a lavish washing to every por- 


massage should be more strenuous. 

In losing undesirable weight, the throat 
muscles sometimes become flabby and are 
inclined to sag. Hot epsom salts packs 
are excellent to correct this. Dissolve 
about six tablespoons in a quart of hot 
water, wring out a cloth and place over 
the chin and throat muscles, repeating 
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fifteen or twenty times. Then rub in a 
good muscle oil astringent with an upward 
movement. Follow this by rubbing over 
with a piece of ice wrapped in cloth until 
the skin tingles and glows. 


SATURDAY 


The first step in the care of the arms is 
to give them a thorough and careful wash- 
ing. It is not unusual for the skin on the 
upper arm to coarsen and a condition 
similar to goose flesh to develop, probably 
due to sluggish circulation. A bath in 
warm water, mild soap and almond meal 
will assist in correcting this. For a very 
stubborn case, unless the skin is over sen- 
sitive, powdered pumice may be rubbed 
over the surface. Next apply a good 
bleach for fifteen minutes. Then smooth 
the skin with a bath of warm oilve oil. 
Massage this into the arms so that it pene- 
trates the pores and the circulation 1s in- 
creased. ‘The elbows which make so many 
harsh contacts through the day should be 
given special attention, and perhaps a cold 
cream bath or an application of skin food 
at night. 

A growth of hair on the arms may be 
discouraged by removal with powdered 
pumice, or if not too heavy, may be 

leached with peroxide of hydrogen. 


SUNDAY 


It is an old saying that a woman is no 
younger than her feet. Painful feet show 
plainly in the face and take their toll in 
lines and wrinkles for the pain they are 
obliged to endure from being pinched. 
The successful debutante is always one 
who has been fitted to comfortable shoes 
and slippers so that she can forget her feet 
completely. 

On Sunday the quick shower bath of 
the week may be replaced by a longer, 
more leisurely and restful tub bath. 
While the feet are still soft from the soak- 
ing, remove callouses and corns with a 
knife specially designed for this purpose, 
and trim the nails. After this give them 
a thorough rubbing with either alcohol or 
witch hazel. Last of all, powder them 
carefully with a good talcum powder and 
cover them with clean stockings and com- 
fortable shoes. 


Exercise in the open air is an aid to 
beauty that should be part of every day’s 
routine for it puts oxygen into the blood, 
deepens the color, brightens the eyes and 
adds to the supple grace of the body. Plan 
the outdoor activities to include a walk, 
and if this can be in the park or off the city 
streets, so much the better. If this is im- 
possible try walking to market or the last 
ten or fifteen blocks of the trip to and from 
your work. 

In working out this beauty program 
many changes may be necessary to adapt 
it to individual cases. ‘The main idea, 
however, may be adhered to, which is to 
set aside a certain time each day to be de- 
voted to personal care. The coveted re- 


ward will not come at once, or even after a | 


few days or weeks of treatment and exer- 





cise. Beauty demands a continuous share | 


in the every-day routine, with the reward 
of a thrilling result and a great deal of 
pleasure in obtaining it. 


—— 
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Vanitie 
for Loose Powder 


- The Norida Vanitie holds 
‘your Favorite Loose Pow- 
der without spilling—a 
-_ patented device does it. It 
is easily refilled with your 
‘Favorite Loose Powder. 
Finished in gilt or silver, 
exquisitely embossed. 
Comes filled with impor- 
_.ted Fleur Sauvage (Wild- 

> flower) Poudre. 


~ The daintiest gift you ever 
saw! At all toilet goods 

counters, or if your dealer 
 cahnot supply you order 
- direct from the Norida 
~ Parfumerie, 630 So. Wa- 
_ bash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Gift 
for Every Woman 


YOUNG or old, blonde or 

brunette,every woman will 

be delighted with a Norida 

Vanitie for Christmas! 

A Gift She Will 
Never Forget 


Single, powder only, $1.50 
Double, powder and rouge, $2.00 














» Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 
se of Cuticura Soap 














BOURJOIS 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


A Tint for Every Type. Demand it at your 
druegist’s. Send 10 cents forsampks of Java 
with either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, dark and 
rich, or Rouge Mandariné, light and bright. 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
Paris Y-37 W. 34th St. New York 
SRECISTERE DOD VU. $$. PATENT OFFICE 





The Bath 
Bewitching 


A delicate fra- 
grance, to augment 
the delight of the 
bathing hour. The 
tonic properties of 
the sea, to refresh 
and im: igorate. The 
water magically 


softened, to keep 
your skin velvet- 
smooth. 


A sprinkling o 


Yi: Bath Salts 


—there is the true enchantment of the 
¢ bath! Nine odors to meet your preferences. 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne— 
Its mild astringent action is 
highly beneficial. An effective 
base for cosmetics. A favorite 
since 1792. 

No. 4711 White Rose Glyc- 
erine Soap— Depended upon 
since 1860 as a ‘first | aid to- 
ward a beautiful skin.’ 
the skin satin-soft. 





” Keeps 


Made in U. S. A. 


Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 
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PRESENTS HIS SUPREME PERFUMES FOR SUBTLY UNDERST — ING GIFTS THAT REVEAL IN 
NCE THE MAGNETIC PERSONALITY BESTOWED BY THE MONTH OF BIRTH 


a, iG 

Ni Ps 7; 

eo t7S 
as’ bs sat 


JANUARY FEBRUARY 


Brilliant, original — before whom Sensitive, sincere—limitless possibil- 
the heart swings as a censer ities for strength and weakness, with 
changeful — gay and sad without depths of love unexpressed,—exquisite 
reason—ever aspiring —the in taste — builders of home and happi- 
fragrances of January's daughters ness—for them Emeraude— Violette 
are Chypre—Styx—Muguet—Iris Pourpre—Lilas Blanc—L'Origan. 








SY 
y, ™ 
MARCH 
Dominant in will, brilliant in mind, 
that which they desire, they will 
attain—ever independent, their charm 
is rare individuality — magnetic power 
to attract, expressed in Emeraude — 
L’Ambre Antique—Styx—L'Or. 


AUGUST 


Individuality—the beauty of noble ideals 

















JULY 


Ardent and impetuous—gifted with 























words to sway men, power to inspire, 
magnetism, and delicate intuition. 
Loving life, luxury, beauty, theirs are 
the fragrances of Paris—L’Oeillet 
France—La Rose Jacqueminot. 





. on 3 
No. 1101, 37.00 LIPSTICK 


Crystal Bottlk—No. 4001, %7.25 
Cylinder Bottle—No. 101, 26.75 
t—Flacons De Luxe—No. O01, $21.00 





—deeply emotional and flaming to anger 
—inspiring to others but following their 
own will—sweetly generous yet change- 
able—for them—Emeraude—L’Effleurt— 
Violette Pourpre—Lilas Blane. 


BX 
Ga: 
ae 

NOVEMBER 


Of rare poise, keen will—wielding an 
influence on all, loving luxury, exquisite 
apparel, artistic surroundings—demand- 
ing attention, but of great courage and 
originality—for November born are 
Emeraude — La Jacinthe — L’Or - Paris. 





POUDRE COMPACTE-— $1.00 


hades — Cerise, Lumen, Capucine, Invisible — $1.00 
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STYX- 
PARIS—C 


LA ROSE JACQUEMINOT- 


ae 


APRIL 


Daughters of laughter and tears, whim- 
sical, changeful, swayed by the senses, 
yet true and generous with those 
they love, exquisite taste, gleaming 
wit—theirs is Parfum Paris—Lilas 
Pourpre — L’Effleurt — L’Ambreine. 


PBX 
oh Ay 
SEPTEMBER 


Secretive and mysterious—strong to like 
and dislike —dominant will, the serene 
calm of power—fastidious, magnetic, 
with imperishable youth and deep 
love of nature—theirs are L’Origan 
—Styx—Jasmin de Corse—Chypre. 





DECEMBER 


Swift to think and to do—volatile, impul- 
sive, wholly individual, gifted for music 
or art—sensitive to praise or blame— 
drawing the love of others and loving 
with deep intensity—theirs are Chypre 
—L’*Ambreine—Styx -L’Origan. 





Crystal Bottle, No. 2102, $8.60 
rystal Bottle, No. 3001, $6.75 
Crystal Bottle, No. 901, 86.75 
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tae 
nny 


ad 
MAY 


Dual in character—ever aspiring and 
earthward turned—noble desires strug- 
gling with life,—impatient of criticism, 
capricious, but of deep sympathies—their 
magnetism is accented in Parfum Paris 
—La Rose Jacqueminot—Heliotrope. 


FS 
& 
OCTOBER 


Fascinating, reckless, with the divine 
gift of enthusiasm—joying to cast the 
die with chance— generous, talented— 
prodigal hands, hearts gay but incon- 
stant reflected in L’Ambre Antique 
-— L’Origan—L’Oeillet France 














Unrest of spirit and body—ever seeking 
unknowable things—given to the danger- 
ous sweetness of drifting and dreaming 
—impulsive, inconstant, brilliant, witty 
—for them Jasmin de Corse — Muguet 
— La Rose Jacqueminot — L’Origan 
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The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 





developed the attack. There is no longer 
any doubt that as a political and Bun- 
combe county gesture, 1f not more serious, 
senators who treasure range constituents, 
are seeking to undermine the authority 
and alter the purpose of the National 
Forests. Young trees are turning out to 
be pretty good cattle and sheep feed in a 
pinch, and besides there are millions of 
acres of forest reserves that are treeless as 
North Dakota after Paul Bunyan logged 
it off one winter. Not having any trees to 
conserve in these regions, the Forest 
Service is conserving the grass. The 
stockmen are indulging in uproarious 
laughter over the two-tree 200,0cc-acre 
: Santa Rosa National Forest in Nevada. 
f d h ] f h (A laugh is sometimes more portentous 
Sa eguar Ing t eS anes Oo speec than a wail.) The lumbermen are rallying 
to the defense of the forests, Colonel 

Greeley has buckled on his armor and has 
come out of the West with a report to the 











The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been completed 


and is now in service. A triumph of American telephone engineer- ss ee nie ath Ao ae 
ing, the new cable is the result of years of research and cost in peril. Stock versus trees, meat versus 
$25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach extended along the lumber, are entered in the Congressional 
Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward until this last long jousts, season of 1925-26. ; ; 
section to Chicago was put into service. N. B. A late report from Arizona has it 
; ; oa . that sheep and cattle have devoured 

To the public, this cable means dependable service irrespective enough ligneous growth on the Arizona 


National Forests in the last ten or fifteen 
years to equal 13,000 frame houses. No 
report on how much compensatory meat 


of weather conditions. It is now not likely that sleet storms, which 
at times interfere with the open wire type of construction with 40 


to 50 Wires on a pole, will again cut off the rest of the nation from theses, etdbaedean 
New York or from the nation’s capital as did the heavy sleet that the whole public domain fuss—parks, 
storm on the day of President Taft’s inauguration. forests and all—can be traced back to the 
The new cable means speedier service, as it provides numerous Bright Angel Trail, down ont the depths 

oe aan ; ; of the Grand Canon, down even to those 
additional telephone circuits and will carry a multitude of telephone mining claims from which Senator Cam- 
and telegraph messages. It would take ten lines of poles, each eron was ousted. The mines are lost, 
heavily loaded with wires, to carry the circuits contained in this Coconino County has the B. A. T., but 
most modern artery of speech. the Government has built a better one for 
; ; ae, $45,000 after offering the County $1c0,cco 

This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell System for it, Senator Cameron influentially 


projects that make up its national program for better telephone objecting. But what was lost in the 
desert may be re-won with sweet revenge 


service to the subscriber. It is another illustration of the System’s ’ 
. . F y . . in the chamber of the world’s only great 
intention to provide the public with speedier and even more maa 2 ) 
‘ deliberative body. 
dependable service. 





OME of the Senators who think the 
Government has too much forest are 


ay AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | just as firmly convinced that it hasn’t 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES enough irrigation. It is true that trees 


are get. ng scarce, and there are (irrigated 
BELL SYSTEM 






at: the expense of the well-known tax- 
payer) 5000 farms that are farmerless, 
but in politics that easily means: Give us 
fewer foresterless trees and more farmer- 
less farms. For both may be productive of 
votes in places where there are more water 
holes than voters, scarce as the former are. 

Secretary Work having concluded that 
many irrigation projects look as if their 
planners acted on the rule of “First be 
sure you’re wrong, then go ahead,” now 
proposes to return to the rule of reason 
and be sure he’s right before going ahead 
with new projects. 

“He’s right if he wants to turn our state 
over to the Democrats, I’Il say,” was the 
wides 14-in. deep; sliding needle tray in top drawer; judicious comment of one w ho can see 


spool rods in second ; decp pockets each side. W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. nothing but the bluest of blue ruin in the 
Pin a dollar billore heck to your letter; balance $26. 50, 
at $4a month. Delivery charges paid anywhere in U.S. Secret tary s policy of withholding good 
Or ask for free booklet. Moncy back any time within 80 Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisc: money from poor irrigation projects while 
’ af J ~ 


days if not perfectly satisfied. , . ¢ 
COWAN CABINET COMPANY, 8389 Rush St., Chicago, Il. Southern California Music Co., 806 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 








you have any trouble in obtaining NYOIL 
. send to us and we will see that you are 
“JreGenuine COWAN i promptly supplied. Cleanest, finest lu- 
1 i bricating oil for light machinery and all 
MARTHA household uses in the world. a 
NYOIL for 

WASHINGION Typewriters, Sewing Machines, Phono- — 
° graphs, Guns, Razors, Revolvers, a 

Sewing Table Lawn Mowers—Small Motors. 


FIFTY THOUSAND WOMEN Removes rust, prevents rust. 
apnrove and use the Genuine Polishes finest surfaces. 


COWAN I: arth a Washington 
Sewirg Table . Made only by 35e 
COWAN, of Chicago. Now of- . 
fe red forthe Crs time onez wid in 
3] rn i] 
e Mahogany, beautifully aa handy 


d sentime ntal value of a 
thoroug' ily 5 29-in, high; 27-in. SPORTSMANS FRIEN cans. 
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insisting on collecting it from poor “‘proj- 
ect” farmers who haven’t got a cent. 
The worst of it is that the Secretary is 
getting this impossible money. It’s bad 
enough not to be able to pay, but inf- 
nitely worse to pay anyway. And they’d 
like to make the Secretary “‘pay for that,” 
being human. And to think that he came 
from Colorado and was rated a politician! 
It is plain to see that the Secretary is 
about as popular in certain parts of the 
compass as the United States is in 
England and France since the inter- 
national debt collecting agency got busy. 
And the President is liable to be exposed 
to the same unpopularity. 


THE Indians have joined the cattle and 
sheep men and the reclamation project 
irrigationists on the war path that leads to 
Washington. They are grouped with the 
grazers in their grievance, 1. e., they com- 
plain of too much government. Fifteen 
Pueblo Indians from as many pueblos 
have memorialized President Coolidge 
against the Indian Bureau’s restriction of 
aboriginal religion and self-government. 
As the President has a way of standing 
behind his appointees, it may be expected 
that the plaint from the Painted Desert 
and the mesas will eventually be aired in 
Congress this winter. No doubt Main 
Street congressmen will institute another 
of their ridiculous hearings, and hundreds 
of pages of a public document will be 
given over to the examinations by laymen 
into the Indian religious dances and other 
mysteries of savage philosophy. It is a 
matter for the judgment of ethnologists, 
sanitarians, educators and humanitarians. 

The articles of Leo Crane (in the 
Atlantic) who was for many years a Pueblo 
Indian agent «nd yet not in sympathy 
with the Indian Bureau’s policies should 
be read by both sides—both those who 
would leave the Pueblos to the unre- 
stricted practises of all their rites and 
customs, who would preserve a unique 
culture at any cost to the younger gener- 
ation of Pueblos, and those who would 
forthwith convert them by Indian Bureau 
regulation to Christianity and metro- 
politan jazz. There should be a middle 
ground, and Mr. Crane says that there is. 
Ultimately, the Pueblo culture is doomed, 
he holds. It should not be extirpated; 
but for the sake of the children who must 
face conditions unknown to their ances- 
tors, practises should not be maintained 
that endanger the health, morals and 
adaptivity of the children. Be that as it 
may, the Indians will no doubt figure 
largely in the councils of the Palefaces at 
Washington this winter over the many 
contentious questions that are being 
wafted thither from the western land of 
forests, ranges, ranches, and Red race 
remnants. 





‘6 ° 
Americans Al]l— 
e H ee hd 
In awall: 
By Riley H. Allen 
Mh mingle in Hawaii,” says Mr. 
Allen, “but no matter what his descent, 
the Hawaiian is an American—first, last 
and all the time.” Read this article in the 
Hawaiian Number of Sunset 
Out December |5th 


January Issue 
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Personnel of the Jury: 





The Architect, The Builder, 
The Carpenter, The Lumber 
Dealer, The Sash & Door 
Mfer., The Pattern Maker, 
The Frame Mfgr., The Ship- 
per, The Cabinet Maker, The 

Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training 
Instructor. 



































For the exterior of your home— 
** Pine Siding from California” 
So Says America’s Great Wood Jury 


ATURALLY, what the archi- 
tect, builder, carpenter and 
painter say has much weight in this 
question of “what to put on the outside.” 
Their answer is “California Pine Siding.” 
“It must look well, hold its shape, lay 
flat without warping or end- shrinking, 
twisting or splitting; that much is sure” — 
says the architect. 

Then the builder—‘“‘It must be obtain- 
able in all the various forms of siding— 
bevel, drop, novelty, rustic—of standard 
widths an "lengths, for people have so 
many different ideas of exterior finish,and 
I must satisfy all.” 

“Well, any form of siding you want, but 
I hope it’s California Pine, for J must cut 
and fit it, and drive the nails,” says the car- 
penter. (He likes nice soft pine, for his 
tools and saws stay sharp, cut easily and 
cleanly, without fear of wasting time and 
material by splitting or tearing.) 

And last—the painter, “California Pine 
siding looks good efore I use the brush. 
And after, well, it simply looks Fine!” (Any 
painter will tell you that there’s no drudg- 
ery in painting this light colored, soft pine. 
Forthe brush movesalong easily, whilethe 
paint flows evenly and spreads smoothly. ) 
And what’s more—it stays smooth! 

To sum up, California Pine sidings meet 
all the requirements of all members of 
America’s great wood jury, w’.» know 
what exterior sidings should be So, they 
should satisfy and please you. 

Your new home will always be inviting 
in appearance, with the minimum expense 
for repairs and repainting, and have maxi- 
mum value for you—and anyone else, 
should you ever wish to sell itu, 


“EXTERIOR SIDING” qualities, and 
others of like value, make California Pine 
the favored wood for practically every 
homebuilding purpose, such as: 

Exterior and interior doors, window 

frames and sash, porches, trellis, gateways, 

etc.; interior woodwork, mantels, cali- 
nets, bookcases, built-in-conveniences, etc.; 
structural framing, sheathing, sub-flocr- 


ing, etc. 
“Don’t Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
, building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour’s time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 

“This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Aanufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 
Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 





PINE HOMES 











Name =" 





Street — ” = 





City. = 





calilomia 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


California Sugar Pine 
CS i 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - 


California Douglas Fir - 


California Incense Cedar 
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or automobile insure | 
ance? Or why lock your {@ 
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that in emergencies you will (3) | 
receive definite assistance and 1G | 
protection in one form or an- lay 
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possible loss. "G 
| Burgess Flashlights have Ky 
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B) inconvenience of darkness. IG! 
Don’t buy just a flashlight. VI 
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Code of Men 


(Continued from page 13) 


The sick man sighed. 

“Things got worse. My girl and I still 
lived with her. I tried to take care of the 
office by myself, but my health failed me 
again. This time I collapsed; doctors 
gave me less than six weeks. I sold our 
practise and came West. I thought I’d be 
able to get into something, use what little 
money | had to get going and then I could 
send for my girl.” 

“Mr. Graves,” the old doctor warned. 

“TI know,” Graves answered impa- 
tiently. ‘I’m not overdoing myself.” 

‘How long have you been out here, Mr. 
Graves!” Smiling Jim asked. 

“About eight months. I met a man in 
Colorado Springs—man I’d known back 
East. He persuaded me to put my money 
into his mine venture, said it was just 
what I needed. It looked good until— 
well, everything went with one blow. 
I found out he didn’t even have a 
mine; he was just a common crook. 
That’s how I happened to be in New 
Mexico—his mine was supposed to be 
down here somewhere. I left my little 
girl without letting her know I was 
dying. She thought I’d taken an equal 
share out here to make a home for her. I 
haven’t written much about my condi- 
tion; didn’t want her to worry.” 


pide ae stopped talking and began 
plucking absently at the bed covers. 

“What was it you wanted of my father, 
Mr. Graves?” 

“|_| —when everything went — I 
thought he might let me live here for a 
while—until I got stronger. I thought I 
could send for my little girl. Your father 
once said—he would help. I didn’t know 
then that I was so bad. I thought I might 
get well—but if I didn’t maybe your 
father would look after—Pat.” 

‘Are you sure your girl would be better 
off here, Mr. Graves?” Smiling Jim asked 
quietly. 

‘Anywhere I left her there only be- 
cause—I didn’t have another home for 


” 


her. 

“What is your sister-in-law’s name?” 

“Mrs. Emily Graves.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“Glen Cove, Long Island.” 

“And your daughter’s name?” Smiling 
Jim questioned. 

“Patricia—little Patty.” 

The big rancher hesitated. 

“If you'll get my wallet out of my 
coat,” Graves requested, “I’ve a picture 
of her.” 

He took the worn wallet and proudly 
opened it. Protected by an isinglass case 
was the photograph of a young girl, whose 
hair hung over her shoulders in tightly 
braided pigtails. 

“T’d give anything to see her again.” 

“She will be here in less than a week,” 
Smiling Jim stated quietly. “I'll send for 
her tomorrow morning.’ 

Tears ran down the sick man’s cheeks. 

“Tt’s a lot to ask,” he said brokenly. 
“Tf I get well—I’ll work the rest of my life 
to repay you.” 

“Put that right out of your mind,” 
Smiling Jim ordered. 


“But—if I should die—” 

“T’ll see that your little girl is cared for 
as my father would have protected her.” 

Graves began to cough. 

“The medicine’s beginning to wear off,” 
Burnbridge explained. For ten minutes 
the sick man’s tortured body shook with 
murderous, gasping coughs that the old 
doctor was powerless to prevent. Graves 
finally sank back with a_ convulsive 
shudder. 

“Tt’s just a matter of minutes,” Burn- 
bridge spoke. 

Graves, lying in the doctor’s arms, 
opened his eyes and motioned with his 
lips. The rancher came to his side. 

“You’ll — take — care—of— Pat?” he 
whispered. 

“As I would my own sister.” 

“Please never let her know—how I suf- 
fered. I’d like to have her think of me— 
with all the pride she can. Circumstances 
wouldn’t let me leave her a fortune—but 
there was no use dragging my dead 
brother’s name—through the mud—”’ 

“T understand,” Smiling Jim promised. 

The dying man’s voice became fainter 
and fainter. 

“Tod Lawson—could do—no more.” 

The weak voice stopped abruptly. 

“Tt’s all over.” Doctor Burnbridge 
lowered Graves’ head to the pillow and 
stood up. 

“Dead?” Smiling Jim asked softly. 

Burnbridge nodded. 


III 


HEY buried Graves on a little knoll 
near the ranch house. The ceremony 
was simple. Smiling Jim read a few 
passages from the Bible brought to Wash 
from Santa Fe. Then Mammy Jane led 
the singing of a single hymn, “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” The boys, tactfully pro- 
vided with a copy of the words several 
hours in advance, may not have achieved 
great musical effects, but no trained 
church choir ever sang more sincerely. 
‘After the burial Smiling Jim called all 
the boys together in the big living-room of 
the ranch house. Eli Waltham, the family 
lawyer, was there from Sanchez. 

“Men,” Smiling Jim addressed them 
briefly, “all of you who knew my father, 
heard him tell of the man who helped him 
lick the street car company of New York 
City. That is the man we just buried. 
He died broke. A crook robbed him, and 
hard luck finished him. Just before he 
died, he told me about his little girl, and 
asked us to give her a home. | don’t know 
much about girls, and especially about 
young ones, but I guess the Box L is big 
enough to take care of his orphan. If 
not, then we'll make it big enough. Am 
I right?” 

Bart acted as spokesman for the outfit. 
“Boss, none of us has had any more ex- 
perience than you’ve had, but speakin’ for 
us all, we’re gonna take a lotta pride 
gettin’ some, and I don’t allow it'll be 
extra safe for anybody to mistreat our 
orphan. She’s gonna get the best home 
and protection any orphan ever found in 
the whole Southwest.” 

By way of emphasis, there was a 
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general shifting of guns anda rumble of 
deep-throated growls from the men. 

“How old is she, Jim?” Eli Waltham 
asked. 

“Danged if I know, Eli,’’ Smiling Jim 
confessed. Here’sher picture, though. Her 
name’s Patricia.” 

There was an eager rush to examine the 
worn photograph. 

“Just a yearling,” Bart commented. 

““A plumb thoroughbred,” Squat added 
his opinion. ‘Look at those eyes.” 

“Must be eleven or twelve,” the old 
lawyer decided, ‘“‘unless this picture is as 
old as it looks.” 

Eli Waltham was a typical product of 
the cattle country. In his appearance he 
resembled anything but a lawyer. His 
faded old felt hat with its frayed brim 
shaded a lean, leathery face covered with 
a generous growth of hair which he seldom 
bothered to shave or trim. 

He knew the law of the cattle country, 
and was respected for his knowledge. 
Beyond that, few men knew much shout 
him. Smiling Jim was one of the excep- 
tions. Waltham deliberately tried to 
spread the impression that he was a hard- 
boiled roughneck, hating women and any- 
thing approaching human sympathy. A 
lot of people took him at his word, but 
Smiling Jim knew that he was as tender- 
hearted as a chicken. 

“What do you think of the plan, Eli?” 
Smiling Jim asked innocently. 

The old lawyer growled back some in- 
distinct comment, with one eye cocked at 
the cowpunchers, who silently dared him 
to make any objections. 

“Mammy Jane and I will start out for 
Santa Fe tomorrow,” Smiling Jim stated. 
“We'll drive over. She can stay there and 
visit until I get back. And while I’m gone 
she can buy our orphan a complete Box L 
outfit.” 

The old lawyer, who had been giving 
the photograph a minute examination, 
grunted. 

“I'd put off buying till you get the girl 
back,” he advised. 

“On general principles, or good 
reasons?” Smiling Jim inquired. 

“‘How do you know whether she’s short 
and fat or tall and skinny, or how big she 
is?’ Waltham demanded. 

“She looks about medium in_ her 
picture,” the rancher argued. 


ALTHAM wasabout to answer, when 
he thought better of his intentions 
and subsided with another growl. 

“Now, men, there’s one thing more,” 
Smiling ‘Jim spoke seriously. “It isn’t 
going to make Milton Graves’ daughter 
any happier to know that the poor devil 
dragged himself up to the Box L, dying 
from hunger and exposure, and without a 
penny in his pocket. All I’m going to say 
is that he came out to visit my father, and 
took bad and died. She needn’t know he 
walked in and almost died before he got 
here.” 

“That’s foolish,’ the old lawyer 
snorted. ‘“She’s bound to find out the 
truth sooner or later.” 

“Not unless some one tells her,”’ Smiling 
Jim insisted. 

Squat spoke up, his voice dange rously 
quiet. ‘And who’s going to blab to her?’ 

Waltham threw up his hands. 

“Kindly remember my advice, anyway, 
even if you won’t take it.’ 


He stormed out of the room, refusing to 
have anything more to do with the dis- 
cussion of plans. Some time later, how- 
ever, Smiling Jim cornered him. 

“T want some advice,” he demanded. 

“What’s the use of giving it to you?” 
Waltham complained. 

“This is more or less of a legal question. 
I have a bundle Graves carried with him. 
There’s a package of letters in it, and an 
old photograph of his wife, I imagine, and 
then there’s a bundle of stock. Now, if I 
give his girl this mine stock, sooner or 
later she’ll find out it’s no good. I want to 
simply put it away in my safe and not say 
anything about it until she’s old enough 
to hear the whole story. Have I a right 
to?” 

“Tf it’s no good, why not burn it up and 
be done with it?” 

“Graves said there wasn’t even a mine,” 
Smiling Jim answered. “I guess there’s 
no question about its being worthless.” 

“All right, hang on to it. Put it out of 
sight if you want to. The next time I go 
up to Santa Fe you can give it to me and 
I'll have it investigated.” 

The cattleman was satisfied. 

“I thought it might be violating some 
law not to hand it right over,” he said. 

“Lock it up,” the old lawyer replied, 
“and you'd be doing yourself a favor if 
you locked yourself up, too.” 

He marched off, still grumbling, al- 
though Smiling Jim thought he detected a 
complacent undercurrent in his com- 
plaints. Some time later he found out 
why Waltham had been so secretly 
pleased with himself. But that was long 
after he and Mammy Jane had driven away 
from the Box L, headed for Santa Fe 
and Patricia Graves. 

IV 
NCONSCIOUSLY, Milton Graves had 
misrepresented his daughter to Smil- 
ing Jim Lawson and the Box L. The 
picture of Patricia he carried in his wallet 
was eight years old. 

Smiling Jim Lawson might have learned 
the truth about Patricia’s real age if he 
had read any of the letters in the bundle 
Graves carried. But he hadn’t. To the 
cattleman they were the sacred property 
of the dead man, to be turned over to his 
daughter, unprofaned by the eyes of any 
one else. Had he read them, and dis- 
covered Patricia to be nineteen years old, 
instead of the ten or twelve he imagined, 
many things would not have happened. 
He at least would have been prepared to 
meet the Patricia Graves who walked 
briskly into the old Glen Cove house with 
the lithe, swinging stride of a boy, her 
blue eyes sparkling. 

The braided pigtails were gone. In- 
stead, her hair hung low over her neck and 
shoulders in wavy, coal-black coils, 
loosened by the keen salt breeze blowing 
in from the ocean. 

The wind had brought a pink glow to 
her cheeks and lips. Her skin, with its 
fresh ivory tint of youth, and her buoyant, 
spontaneous vivacity contrasted oddly 
with the artificial mask of Mrs. Emily 
Graves. 

“Is something wrong, Aunty?” 

Her voice had that low, musical quality 
so rare in any one but a great emotional 
actress. 

“Everything,” the older woman an- 
swered bitterly. 
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shoes down a wooden walk. Yet if 
you imagine that balloon dancing 
into the open window of a room 
where sleeps a man who believes in 
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| of her own lack of restraint. 
| man than her husband had been might 


Patricia perched on the arm of her 
aunt’s chair, a silken ankle swinging idly 
as she talked. 

“Didn’t we hear from father today?” 





“Not a line. And we owe rent—every- 
<< ee ‘ 
I know,” Patricia agreed. “I had a 


terrible time getting three chops away 
from the butcher.” 

“Tt’s an outrage.” 

Patricia laughed. 

“But I got the chops, anyway. That’s 
something.” 

“The maid has just left,” Mrs. Graves 
imparted the news impressively. 

“Let’s not worry, Aunty.” Patricia 
kissed her aunt lightly. “Let’s enjoy 
being paupers. We'll get a small cottage 
somewhere, and I’ll get a job, and we can 
be absolutely independent.” 

Mrs. Emily Graves was a tragic victim 
A stronger 


have curbed the wild streak of extrava- 
gance which had brought her to poverty’s 
door. She was not an old woman. The 
youthful lines of her face were well pre- 
served. By rigid dieting she had managed 
to keep a_ slender, well-proportioned 
figure. But her reckless living and stub- 
born selfishness had left its telltale mark 


_in the hard glitter of her eyes, and the 


thin, bitter set of her lips. 

At Patricia’s offer to find a job Mrs. 
Graves laughed harshly. 

“Ts that all you can propose?” she asked 
significantly. 

Patricia stood up, her eyes flashing. 

“V’ll never marry any man for his 
money, she declared passionately. I’m 
not in the market for sale to the highest 
bidder. I won’t be.” 

Her sudden fury frightened Emily 
Graves. 

“Don’t be angry, Patty dear.” Mrs. 


| Graves tried to hide her own temper. 
| “Of course, I 


am thinking of your 
happiness.” 

Patricia was immediately contrite. 

“And I was thoughtless. I’m spoiled, 
Aunty.” 

Her aunt forced a laugh. As long as she 
could keep control of Patricia, she wasn’t 
beaten. ‘There were more ways than one 
of bringing about a money marriage that 
would put her back into her old time 
social position. For the time being she 
swallowed her pride and pretended inter- 
est in her niece’s plans for a smaller house 
and a job of some kind, although this 
arrangement was the last thing in the 
world Emily Graves wanted. 


V 
— Jim Lawson followed the 


directions of the Glen Cove station 
agent, considerably ill at ease. He had 
stopped in New York just long enough to 
buy a new suit. The unfamiliar clothes 
added to his discomfort. His new patent 
leather shoes looked all right on the train, 
but now they were beginning to hurt his 
feet. It occurred to him that his big 
plainsman’s hat was hardly in keeping 
with the remainder of his outfit. 

These and a thousand other doubts 
flashed through his mind as he neared the 
destination of his long journey. The 
closer he got to the house, the more he 
wanted to turn round and go back. By 
the time he reached the gate, he was abso- 
lutely convinced that the whole scheme of 
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her adopting an orphan was~-a_ colossal 
dly mistake. 
; Even after he had rung the doorbell, he 
had a wild desire to pretend that he was a 
ry- book agent, or else run before any one had 
‘ time to come to answer it. 
la The front door was open and the screen 
ay was unlatched, but no one came to the 
; door. Smiling Jim heaved a great sigh of 
thanksgiving. He wouldn’t ring again, he 
decided. He had done his part. It 
t’s wasn’t his fault if no one was at home. 
With his head full of such resolutions, he 
res might have left without pushing the bell 
again, had he not heard a low, guarded 
cia voice somewhere in the shaded interior of 
ov the house. 
ge 
an E couldn’t hear what was said, but the 
voice brought him abruptly to his ND NOW a prize winning Indiana Limestone 
im senses. This time he held the button down g building on the Pacific Coast! The architects of 
er until the whole house re-echoed to the i the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation Build- 
ht jangling bell. Still raihier i 08a EP ing have been awarded the certificate of honor for 
<i He was sure he'd heard some one inside, a the year 1924 by the Southern Chapter of the 
”s and unless its occupants were afflicted Aiiuiicas: (catia. ok eee ae 
he with total deafness, they had heard him. re aaees Ne OF /WEERRECES I TECORNHION of 
ee Deciding on strategy, he stamped off the this building s exceptional merit and faithful execu- 
ed porch and out into the road toward Glen tion of design. 
ed Cove without so much as a backward a It is significant that almost without exception the prize 
‘b- glance. What he actually did, however, # winning buildings from year to year in various sections of 
rk was to make a circle of the house and the United States have been constructed either wholly or in 
he walk softly up to the back door. oe part of Indiana Limestone. vee 
_ Patricia was in the kitchen, unaware of an | This natural stone has been used extensively throughout | 
rs. his approach. His brisk knock on the fe the United States and Canada for more than sixty years. a 
screen door caught her unprepared, no i Its structural soundness, together with its remarkable weath- 4 
ed escape. She met it bravely. With hands 4 ering qualities and great beauty of texture and color have “4 
covered with biscuit dough, she pushed é gained for it the unqualified approval of the prominent | 
open the door and faced the intruder, in “ag architects of America. By 
iS her eyes a defiant challenge. a These booklets sent free upon request: { 
m “You might just as well have gone on The Story of Indiana Limestone” a 
. ag 9 | Indiana Limestone Bank Buildings 
st back to Glen Cove,” she declared, not ac. 2. ‘Distinetive Houses of Indiana Limestone 3 
giving him a chance to speak. “eT suppose Be ‘ Indiana ee for School - — Buildings”’ iy 
ly you’re either a Dill collector or a deputy is ; Peeheihe of Miata: agi OMe i 
Z sheriff, from the looks of your hat, but * i H Q ’ ‘ati 4 
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ur “Ma an) Smiling Jim gasped, _ 3 A ‘ John Band | ad pot tally ont ace OR | 
It won’t do a bit of good to argue. 
I’m sorry,” said Patricia. 
d, Smiling Jim’s eyes twinkled. 
“Wouldn’t you give me a chance to ex- 
he plain my business if I took off the hat?” 
t By way of proving his willingness to 
ne open amicable negotiations, he took off 
at the big hat and crushed it under his arm. 
ne “Please don’t serve a subpoena or a 
he summons, will you?” she pleaded. 
TH “T don’t even know what one looks 
se like,” was his solemn answer. 
sis “Then you aren’t a collector?” 
he “No. Does Miss Patricia Graves live 


here?” he asked soberly. 
“Why?” she demanded. 
“T have some news for her.” 





























he “Tm Patricia Graves.” 
yn For an instant Smiling Jim stood in 
id dumbfounded amazement. If the girl had 
to whipped out a forty-five and riddled him 
es with bullets, he couldn’t have been more 
nt surprised. a 
n, Have you any news about my father? 
‘is There was a note of terror in her voice. 
ig “Milton Graves?” Smiling Jim heard 
1g himself asking mechanically. 
Yes. Tell me, please, nothing has 
ts happened to him—” Patricia pleaded, her 
he voice trembling as she sought reassurance. 
he “Ts your Aunt Emily Graves here?” 
he He tried to put off telling her. a 
by “Please,” she insisted. ‘‘He isn’t dead 5 Caen 
o- —he can’t be!” cE RRRRERE 


of “Your father died about a week ago.” 
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i ler Peck & Hills plan 
of selling home-furnish- 
ings saves for you through 
its economies for dealer and 
manufacturer. In addition, 
you get a greatly enlarged 
selection, authentic styles 
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dependability. 

The Plan includes: (1) large Cat- 
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Naborhood Furniture Dealer. If un- 
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A Sure Way ~* 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a lhttle 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
sealp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon atany drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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“Oh!” 

With a single, panic-stricken cry, she 
turned and ran into the house. He found 
her sobbing in the arms of her aunt. 
Introducing himself to Emily Graves, he 
waited awkwardly. 

“T should have sent you word,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and of course I would have sent 
it, had I known that Miss Graves-was— 
wasnota child. You see,” he continued, “I 
was under the impression that she was 
just a little girl.” 

“What difference would that have 
made?” Mrs. Graves demanded. “Of 
course, I realize Milton persisted in speak- 
ing of Patricia as though she were still a 
mere child, but I fail to see your reasons 
for not wiring us, anyway.” 


panties JIM was at loss for a reply. 
Instinctively he resented the rebuke. 

“I’m sorry,” he finally answered, “but 
under the circumstances I thought it 
would be better to come in person and 
deliver the news.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
come all the way from New Mexico to tell 
us that Milton Graves is dead?” 

“Why, yes,” he admitted. 

“Where did he die?” 

“At the Box L Ranch, Mrs. Graves.” 
Smiling Jim tried to be patient. 

“Ts that the ranch you work for?” 

“That is the ranch I own,” he corrected. 

“Oh! I suppose you came to settle the 
estate, then,’ Mrs. Graves said hopefully. 

“Partly,” Smiling Jim confessed. 

“Whether you know it or not,” she said, 
making a distinct point of it, “Mr. Graves 
was in partnership with my husband be- 
fore my husband’s death. Before he went 
West, my brother-in-law sold out the 
partnership. Of course he gave me part 
of the money, but it was a ridiculously 
small amount. Perhaps he took the re- 
mainder West with him for an invest- 
ment.” 

Smiling Jim ignored her insinuations, 
addressing himself directly to Patricia. 

“Your father and my father were 
friends. It was your father’s last wish 
that I offer you a home and protection on 
the Box L. That is why I came. I prom- 
ised him I would. I can well understand, 
though, that you may prefer to stay 
among your friends.” 

“Certainly. The very idea is ridicu- 
lous.” Mrs. Emily Graves gave Patricia 
no time to answer. “You will make a 
settlement, naturally.” 

“Wait, Aunty.” Patricia’s voice was 
heavy with emotion. 

“My name is Lawson, Miss Graves. 
They call me Jim out on the range. I 
came East to offer you a home, and while 
I’ll admit I expected to see a little girl in 
pigtails, the offer is still open.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Lawson.” 
Patricia made a brave attempt to control 
her tears. ““There’s so much to consider. 
Won’t you let Aunty and me talk it over, 
and then you can come to see us later.” 

He left immediately, promising to 
return in a few hours. 

Mrs. Emily Graves began as soon as he 
was out of sight. 

“You weren’t serious, of course, dearie, 
when you let him leave, thinking you 
might possibly accept his offer. Such a 
thing would be unheard of. Think of your 
friends, and of our position.” 

“Aunt Emily,” Patricia spoke firmly, 
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EASY TO LIFT 


Easy to Get 


Ask Your Dairy to Use 
CERTIFIED CAPS 


You can have really convenient, 
sanitary caps on your milk bottles 
merely by asking for them. Your 
dairy will supply Certified Caps if 
they know you want them. They 
are inexpensive and they make 
satisfied customers. 


Certified Caps have a tough red 
fiber flap securely stapled to the 
cap. The flap is easy to grasp. It 
does not tear. It lifts the cap easily every 
time. You can replace Certified Caps 
when you put milk back in the ice box. 
They keep out odors and impurities. 


Write your dairy a note, or clip this adver- 
tisement and put it in your milk bottle 
tonight. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
We’ll send you, free, a number of 
Certified Caps to use on your milk 
bottles. They are easy to lift. They 
keep milk clean. Use them when you 
put milk in the ice box. Just write to: 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. B-4 Washington, D. C. 
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FENNER fosters the 
Home Beautiful 
Movement 


What is a “home beautiful?” Is it 
not a home which is architecturally 
correct and charming—a home that 
is individual without being eccentric 
—a home that is comfortable and 
convenient for daily living? Fenner 
homes are such homes! And Fenner 
methods of expert designing and fac- 
tory cutting bring a true‘‘thome beau- 
tiful’’ within the reach of everyone! 





Write now for free prospectus show- 
ing examples of Fenner design, or 
send 35 cents for complete plan book 
showing 30 designs which embody 
the best features of over 700 homes. 
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“for more than six months we have had no 
friends.” 

“But your father’s estate,” 
protested. 

“Pm sure Father didn’t take much 
money West with him.” 

“Well, he didn’t leave much here,” Mrs. 
Graves complained. “And. besides, this 
Mr. Lawson admitted there was an estate.’ 

“Tt couldn’t be much.” 

“Why not? Haven’t large fortunes 
been made in the West?” 

Patricia was silent for a while. 
she answered. 

“Wouldn’t it be foolish, Aunt Emily, to 
spend what little my father may have left 
me, the way we are now living?” 

“Y’m sure I don’t know what you 
mean,” her aunt declared. 

“Wouldn’t it be better,” 
tinued, “‘to pay our bills and give 
house and go away for a while?” 

Emily Graves foresaw inevitable defeat. 
Her next remark was made to make the 
surrender as graceful as possible. It was 
not until it was uttered that she recog- 
nized in it a possibility which later occu- 
pied all of her thoughts and schemes. 

“Perhaps it might be best,” she con- 
ceded. “And after all, how do we know 
that your father wasn’t heavily interested 
in this ranch. Mr. Lawson might have 
been only his partner, or his hired man. 
It might be a valuable piece of property he 
is deliberately trying to steal.” 

“Aunt Emily,” Patricia tried to inter- 
rupt her, but it was impossible, for the 
idea was now a probability in the mind of 
Emily Graves, who would not be stopped. 

“Didn’t you see how he tried to evade 
my questions?” she demanded. “I think 
you are quite right, Patricia. I would cer- 
tainly investigate your father’s estate, and 
everything connected with his death.” 

“Please, Aunt Emily,” Patricia pleaded, 
“promise me you won’t insult Mr. Lawson 
by repeating the suspicions you have just 
told me. I’m sure they are groundless. I 
know my father didn’t have much money.” 

“Certainly I won’t tell him,” Mrs. 
Graves answered. “It would simply put 
him on his guard.” 

Smiling Jim was considerably surprised 
at the reception he met on his return that 
afternoon. Mrs. Emily Graves was al- 
most cordial. 

Patricia gave him their decision imme- 
diately. Briefly and candidly, she out- 
lined their position. 

“We are almost, or rather we are, bank- 
rupt, Mr. Lawson. We can’t afford to 
keep on living as we have been. If you are 
still willing to give Aunt Emily and me a 


her aunt 


Finally 


Patricia con- 
up this 
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home, we have decided it would be best 
to accept it, temporarily at least.” 

Smiling Jim hadn’t considered the 
possibility of offering Mrs. Emily Graves 
shelter. The proposal almost took him off 
his feet. His face showed it. 

“Why—sure,”’ he offered. 

Patricia noticed his hesitation. 

“6 a ” 

Of course, we could manage,” she has- 
tened to add. “In fact, before you came, 
we had made plans to give up this place 
and get a smaller house or apartment.” 

The cattleman’s candor matched her 
own. 

“T hesitated,” said he, “because the 
possibility of your aunt’s coming to the 
Box L hadn’t entered my thoughts. 
There’s no reason why she shouldn’t, 
though.” 

“T most certainly would never permit 
Patricia to go under any other arrange- 
ment,” Mrs. Graves stated stiffly. 

“Aunt Emily has been a mother to me, 
Mr. Lawson,” Patricia explained. 

**You’ll both be welcome.” 

“You'd like to return as soon 
possible, I suppose,’ ’ suggested the girl. 

“Why, yes, * he admitted. 

Patricia’s face was mantled with a vivid 
flush, but she continued bravely: 

“We haven’t any money, Mr. Lawson. 
Did my father leave enough to take 
care of the expense of such a trip?” 

The cattleman had foreseen this ques- 
tion. He answered readily enough: 

“If you’ll give me a list of what is owed, 
I’ll send checks for them in the morning. 
And you can refer everything to me, I'll 
take care of the financial arrangements, 
and we can straighten out things later.” 

Under his supervision the necessary de- 

tails were quickly executed. The heavier 
furniture was sold. Patricia insisted on 
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this, contending that it would be out of | 


place, anyway, in a small apartment, even 
if she and her aunt should come back 
East and occupy one. Their remaining 
personal effects were either packed and 
put into storage or packed in trunks to be 
taken along. 

Enough money’,was realized from the 
furniture sale to almost pay all of the 
bills. Smiling Jim advanced the rest and 
bought the railroad tickets. 

In less than two weeks from the day of 
his arrival a transcontinental express was 
bearing them westward and had left New 
York far in the distance. Although he 
was finding Milton Graves’ dying request 
a little more expensive, and extensive than 
all of his estimations, Smiling Jim had no 
thought of breaking the sacred obligation 
he had assumed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





A Referee's Decision 


(Continued from page 


out of a clinch, Corbett’s right shot out 
and caught Choynski on the chin, drop- 
ping him to the floor. There was a roar 
of triumph from the Corbett backers, 
then an answering yell from the Choyn- 
ski supporters as Joe staggered to his feet 
and waded in to trade blows again. 

Toe to toe these two boys stood for the 
next four rounds, Choynski swinging 
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damaging blows that Corbett, for all his 
cleverness, could not altogether avoid, 
and Corbett scoring effectively with his 
straight left and a snappy right-hand 
punch. 

They were at it hot and heavy in the 
sixth round when the sheriff of Marin 
county stumbled up the stairs and stopped 
the fight. He disliked his job, one could 
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see. In fact, he offered to sit in as a 
spectator if we would but move the fight 
out of the county. Some attempt was 
made to do this, but when we saw the 
crowds that had gathered at the railroad 
station we concluded it would be best to 
postpone the fight to another date and 
place, and so block police interference. 

The contestants returned to their re- 
spective training quarters, and our com- 
mittee was again empowered to select a 
place where the fight might be held with- 
out danger of police interference—if 
such a thing were possible. Tom Wil- 
liams finally settled our predicament. 
He owned a barge, and suggested that 
we stage she fight on that barge out in 
the middle of the bay somewhere. This 
plan was eagerly accepted, and eight 
days later arrangements were completed 
on that basis. The barge was anchored 
in Suisun Bay, off Benicia, and the time 
of the fight was set at sunrise. 

The fighters were notified of plans, and 
were brought to Bencia the night be- 
fore in order to be on the spot at the 
proper time. So also were the interested 
spectators notified, though with great 
care to maintain secrecy, as we did not 
desire the news to spread as it had on the 
former occasion, and so bring the police 
or the sheriff out on our trail. 


W! 1EN the first fight had been stopped 
by the sheriff of Marin county, the 
contestants had been told to take care of 
their own gloves in preparation for the 
second meeting. Boxing gloves that fit 
properly were harder to get then than 
now. When the men were called to the 
center of the ring, which was laid out on 
the flat deck of the barge, Corbett had 
his gloves, but Choynski had lost his. 
There was some question as to what 
should be done under those circumstances, 


and the dispute waxed hot. Corbett 
backers claimed that Choynski had 
“lost” his gloves intentionally, and there 


were cries of ‘Coward!’ directed at 
Choynski, who, it must be remembered, 
was supposed to be at better advantage 
could he have fought “bare-knuckle.” 
Choynski answered these slurs by offer- 
ing to fight Corbett with five-ounce 
gloves, Corbett to wear the two-ounce 
gloves that he had in the original meeting. 

I have heard it said on numerous 
occasions when the events of this great 
ring battle were being recalled, that 
Choynski’s seconds—the Nonpareil in 
particular—deliberately “‘lost”? Choyn- 
skis gloves. Sometimes the story is 
that Dempsey, learning that Corbett had 
injured his right hand in the barn fight, 
tied a rock to Choynski’s gloves and 
threw them in the bay, realizing that his 
man would have a decided advantage 
were the fight to be a bare-fist affair. 

These versions are far from the truth 
Here is what actually happened: 

When the barn fight was stopped by 
the sheriff of Marin county, Dempsey 
and myself tossed Choynski’s gloves into 
the center of the ring to be taken care of 
by Patsy Hogan, the referee. Corbett 
did not take his gloves off right away and 
when he did Billy Delaney, his chief 
second, took charge of them. By all 
the rules of the game, the referee should 
have collected the gloves of the con- 
testants and kept his eye on them until 
they were to be used again. Otherwise, 


they might have been tampered with. 
What was to prevent some one from put- 
ting a horseshoe or a cobblestone in one 
of the gloves? Of course, neither side 
would have stooped to such unsportsman- 
like tactics, despite the hard feeling 
aroused by the contest. Still, it was the 
referee’s duty to see fair play in all re- 
spects, and he should have taken care to 
pick up the two pairs of gloves. 

In the excitement of the moment, how- 
ever, Patsy Hogan neglected this part 
of his duties, and Choynski’s gloves were 
picked up as a souvenir by one Jack 
Arnold, a profound admirer of Choynski, 
who said afterward that he wanted to 
present them to his infant son, born just 
one month before! 

This is the real explanation of why 
Choynski was without boxing gloves 
when it came time to resume the fight on 
the barge. 

For the time it seemed as if there 
might be no fight after all, but finally a 
settlement was reached when some spec- 
tator tossed Choynski a pair of regular 
driving gloves, skin-tight, of fairly heavy 
leather, and with three ribbed seams at 
the knuckles. These gloves offered slight 
protection to Choynski’s hands—no one 
thought of using tape or bandages on 
the knuckles in those days—but they 
were deadly in their damage, as the fight 
was to prove. 

The question of gloves being decided 
happily, the stage was set for the battle. 
In Corbett’s corner, Tom Williams, Porter 
Ashe and Billy Delaney, for so many 
years his trainer and adviser; in Choyn- 
ski’s corner, Jack Dempsey the Non- 
pareil; Nat Goodwin ‘he had no matinee 
to miss this early in the day) and myself. 
Patsy Hogan was again the referee. 

We, the Choynski backers, could not 
but believe that our man had somewhat 
the advantage in that he wore skin-tight 
gloves—practically the same as_ bare 
fists. Choynski had wanted to fight with 
bare fists in the first place, you will recail, 
but Corbett had stood out for padded 
gloves, and had finally won his point by 
the toss of a coin. 


S the fight progressed through early 
rounds [I thought I could detect the 

reason for Corbett’s insistence on padded 
gloves. He seemed to be using his right 
hand but little. Could it be that he had 
hurt that hand? As we found out after- 
wards, he had. Inthe fourth round of that 
fight in the barn a week previous Jim had 
cracked his right thumb against Choynski’s 
head, and that made his right hand practi- 
cally useless. Had he fought without the 
protection of two-ounce gloves, probabili- 
ties are that Corbett would not have been 
able to last more than a few rounds. 

Corbett, to this day, declares that it 
was the toughest battle he ever en- 
gaged in. Casting over in memory, I 
can not recall any other battle, even for 
a world championship, that was its equal. 

Round after round they fought, with 
neither gaining an appreciable advantage. 
Then, in the fourteenth round, Choynski 
rained blows at Corbett’s head and i 
seemed, for an instant, as if he might put 
his man out then and there. But Corbett 
weathered the storm, and came out again 
for the fifteenth round, apparently re- 
covered. 


The fight had been scheduled, you will 
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remember, for sunrise. It was now a 
couple of hours past dawn, due to the 
delay in starting. The sun, though it was 
shining brightly, but was still low on the 
eastern horizon. Corbett, ever quick to 
take advantage of the breaks, quickly 
realized that he could turn this circum- 
stance to his profit. He kept maneuver- 
ing round to keep the sun at his back, so 
that his opponent would have to face the 
light. In this, Jim showed his crafty ring 
generalship. He was slightly taller than 
Choynski, a trifle heavier, and had a bit 
the best of it in reach. He used these 
advantages to turn his opponent so that 
the sun shone in his eyes, as smart boxers 
have done in every daylight fight ever 
since. The pilot-house on a_ platform 
afforded a certain amount of shade and 
Corbett used this shade to his profit and 
Choynski’s disadvantage. Choynski soon 
realized this, and the fight became a 
series of maneuvers to see which man 
would face the sun, and which would be 
protected by the scant shade. Corbett 
had the edge in this jockeying round, and 
to that edge I attribute his ultimate vic- 
tory. 


OTH men were tiring as the fight pro- 

gressed. Corbett’s snappy left jabs 
to the face hurt Choynski, and he was 
badly cut and bleeding. Jim was pretty 
well marked, too. Yet neither would 
ease up in the slightest. What a fight 
it was! 

From the twentieth round or so Cor- 
bett seemed to gain strength—or perhaps 
it was that our man was losing his. At 
all events, Choynski seemed all but 
finished at the close of the twentieth 
round. 

While Dempsey and I were working 
on him during the interval, trying our 
best to restore his flagging power, Demp- 
sey whispered to me: 

“Hadn’t we better throw up _ the 
sponge?” 

Choynski was not supposed to hear 
this, but he did. A shiver passed through 
his body, and I could hear his teeth grit 
as he pulled my head down to his and 
whispered, through torn and _ bleeding 
lips: 

“No, by G——! Let him kill me first!” 

That was Joe Choynski—the gamest 
man that ever set foot in the ring! 

It was then that we, Choynski’s sec- 
onds, performed a feat that stands out 
unique in the annals of pugilism—a feat 
so gruesome that I would hesitate to re- 
call it, were it not that it so aptly illus- 
trates my contention just set forth—that 
Joe Choynski was the gamest man ever 
to set foot in the ring. 

Corbett, using a straight left jab to 
the mouth round after round, had split 
his opponent’s lips so that they hung in 
shreds—literally in shreds. We could 
not stop the bleeding, but we could 
remedy the situation somewhat. So, 
with a pair of ordinary scissors—and they 
were none too sharp, either—Dempsey 
trimmed off the raw flesh from Choyn- 
ski’s lips, and he sat there in his corner 
and endured that terrific pain without 
so much as wincing! 

The end came in the twenty-eighth 
round. Choynski, scarcely able to force 
his wearied legs to carry him farther, 
ducked away from a wild right-hand 
swing and into a_perfectly-timed left 
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hook to the chin. Patsy Hogan tolled off 
the fatal count—and the most fiercely 
contested fight in the history of Amer- 
ican pugilism was over. 

Two of the greatest fighters that ever 
lived met that day—and the better man 
won, fairly and squarely; won by his ring 
generalship and his superior boxing skill 
from the gamest man, and probably the 
hardest hitter, that the ring has ever 
produced. 

That, gentlemen—and ladies, too, if I 
number the fair sex among my readers— 
was what I would call a real fight! Do you 
recall any of recent years worthy to rank 
with it? Neither do I! 


O much for the most fiercely contested 
fistic encounter it has ever been my 
privilege to witness—probably the most 


gruelling, punishing fight in the history | 
Next, by way of | 


of modern pugilism. 
contrast and in further illustration of the 
difference between the ring favorites of 
thirty-five years ago and our present-day 
products, let me present to you the 
famous Corbett-Peter Jackson bout. 

Permit me to digress a bit first, in order 
that I may give proper background to my 
story. 

Australia has produced some wonder- 
ful boxers in the past forty years or so— 
Bob Fitzsimmons, Peter Jackson, Young 
Griffo and, in recent times, the great Les 
Darcy, whose tragic death in this country 
will be recalled. Recall, also, how San 
Francisco sportsmen turned out to do him 
honor in death when his body was brought 
there in 1918 to be sent home. Until very 
recent years, boxing was always the lead- 
ing sport in Australia. Recently, so I am 
informed, interest in the game 1s waning, 
due to lack of worth-while competition. 
But in the “eighties” Australian cities 
were leading boxing centers, producing a 
fair share of the world’s great fighters of 
all time. 

It was only natural that Australian 
fighters of merit and reputation should 
come to this country, seeking further 
honors and riches. But there was one 
circumstance that brought Australian 
“leather pushers” (as they are aptly 
termed in modern slang) over here in 
droves 

There was a famous “fight club” in 
San Francisco known as Harry May- 
nard’s, located on Pine street just below 
Kearny, opposite the California Market. 
This ‘‘club” was nothing more than a 
saloon with a ring set up in a back room, 
but every night of the week, almost with- 
out exception, there would be fights in 
this ring, and most of these affairs were 
fights to a finish. Scant ceremony at- 
tended the matching of the fighters and 
arrangements of the sort. If one man 
thought he could whip the other, the two 
of them climbed into the ring, laced on 


the gloves, and stepped to it. Nor were | 
‘the purses for such attractions very large. | 


Usually the fighters were paid off by a 
“‘free-will offering’ taken up when some- 
one passed the hat among the spectators. 
For a quarter—or a half-dollar, if feeling 
liberal—one could see more action in 


those rough-and-tumble fights at Harry | 


Maynard’s saloon than can be seen from 
a ten-dollar ringside seat at our present- 
day well “smoked-up” 


| However— 


One of the leading lights in these 


hippodromes. | 
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matches at Harry Maynard’s was an 
Australian boxer named Sam Fitzpatrick. 
He was only a mediocre fighter at home, 
but in this ring he was knocking ’em all 
stiff! Fight followers of the Maynard 
crowd got to calling him the “Australian 
Comet,” and there was talk of matching 
him with some of the more prominent 
contenders in his middleweight class. 
His name and fame got into the news- 
papers and spread to Australia. Other 
fighters there, reading of his success in 
“the States” and realizing that he was a 
mediocre performer at best, flocked over 
to get some of that “easy money.” 

Public interest turning, as it did, 
toward Australian fighters, San Francisco 
men who were seeking to put the fight 
game on a higher level determined to 
bring the best of all Australian fighters 
to this country—Peter Jackson, the giant 
black. 

W. W. Naughton, for years the most 
famous boxing critic of the country, was 
just entering on his long and honored 
career in San Francisco as sporting editor 
of the San Francisco Examiner. Hav- 
ing connections in Australia, Bill finally 
persuaded Jackson to come to the United 
States. He was not alone in this, but his 
influence was prevailing. 

I always have thought, and always shall 
think, that Peter Jackson, in his prime, 
was the greatest piece of fighting ma- 
chinery the world has ever produced, 
topping even the great John L. Sullivan! 
When Jackson first came to this country, 
in 1888, he certainly was at his best. 

shall never forget the picture of 
physical perfection he presented. Over 
six feet tall, beautifully proportioned, 
he looked like a statue carved out of 
ebony. His features were handsome and 
well formed. Peter Jackson, remember, 
was not an African negro, and so did not 
possess the racial characteristics of thick 
lips and flat nose. His strength was 
prodigious, and yet he gave not the 
slightest impression of being “muscle- 
bound.” His were the lithe, stringy 
muscles of the true athlete. He moved 
like a flash of light, with the grace of a 
thoroughbred racehorse and the power 
and snap of a tightly coiled spring sud- 
denly released. 


ACKSON had come from Melbourne on 
the steamer A/ameda, and formed 
close friendship with the skipper of that 
ship, Captain Moore. Whenever the 
Alameda left San Francisco for Aus- 
tralia, Jackson used to go down to the 
dock to bid his friend the captain “bon 

voyage.” 

He was on such an errand one day when 
he encountered a friend at the dock, who 
said to him: 

“Better just say ‘good-by’ to Captain 
Moore and get off the ship as quickly 
and quietly as you can, because John 
L. Sullivan is on board, and he has been 
drinking heavily. If you and he should 
meet there might be an_ unpleasant 
scene.” 

Jackson was always a quiet and gentle- 
manly fellow, never seeking to force him- 
self in where he might not be wanted, so 
he turned away, without even going on 
the ship to see Captain Moore. 

As he was leaving the dock, he en- 
countered W. W. Naughton, who asked 
him where he was going. 
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“Sullivan is on board,” Jackson said, 
“and I don’t think I ought to intrude.” 

“Nonsense!” Naughton replied. “If 
you don’t make an effort to see him, 
people will say that you are afraid of 
him and ran away.” 

Rather than have such a thing said 
of him, Jackson went back with Naugh- 
ton to Sullivan’s cabin. 


OHN L. was very much under the in- 

fluence of liquor. He was sitting in a 
chair in his cabin, his manager, Harrison, 
and several other persons being present. 
Jackson entered, hat in hand, and was 
greeted by those present who knew him. 

“John, here’s Peter Jackson. You 
know of him, of course,” said Harrison. 

“How do you do, Mr. Sullivan,” said 
Jackson quietly, not even presuming to 
offer to shake hands. 

Sullivan wheeled round toward Jack- 
son and scowled in that ferocious manne1 
of his. He did not so much as acknowl- 
edge Jackson’s civil greeting, but growled: 

“T can lick any —in the world!” 

Jackson made no reply. Neither did 
he drop his eyes before John L.’s piercing 
gaze. 

Again Sullivan made his familiar boast, 
then rose to his feet, unsteadily, and 
roared forth a third time: 

“T can lick any in the world!” 

Then Jackson stepped forward and 
fixed his eyes on the world’s champion 
unwaveringly: 

“And I will fight any man in the world, 
Mr. Sullivan!’ he said, slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

| Sullivan looked at the big black in 
| utter amazement for a moment. Then 
| his jaw dropped, and he resumed his 
| chair suddenly, turning his back on 
| Jackson. 
| Jackson took his leave of the company 
| and left the boat. 
| That was the only personal encounter, 
| to my knowledge, between John L. Sulli- 
| van and Peter Jackson. Which of the 
| two showed to better advantage, do you 
| think? 
| Jackson’s first appearance was at the 
| California Club, the organization re- 
|, sponsible for his coming to America. He 
| boxed George Godfrey, the Boston negro, 
' and won easily. He had his man whipped 
| by the eighteenth round oF so, and while 
in a clinch he said to him: ‘You'd better 
quit, George. I don’t want to punish you 
al more.” That was Peter Jackson! 

oo magnanimous to keep on belabouring 
a beaten man, yet he himself did not 
know the meaning of quit! 

Followed matches with all the heavy- 
sean talent that could be secured in 

San Francisco—Joe McAuliffe and Patsy 
Cardiff among others—then Jackson 
toured the Eastern states, winning every 
start, and wound up with an invasion o 
the British Isles that was equally suc- 
cessful. 

Corbett, meanwhile, had gained pugi- 
listic recognition through his defeat of 
Jake Kilrain at New Orleans in the fall 
of 1889. Conceded to be a mere set-up 
for Kilrain, the young San Franciscan 
had confounded his critics by defeating 
his man decisively, though outweighed 
by close to thirty pounds. After the 
Kilrain bout Corbett acted as boxing in- 
structor at the Olympic Club in San 
Francisco and at this time was gaining 
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,in poundage gradually and building up 
the cleverness and footwork that were to 
help him become the champion of the 
world before long. 

Jackson’s success throughout the world 
made him ambitious to challenge John 
L. Sullivan for a championship match, 
but Sullivan always drew the color line, 
and few other heavyweights wanted any- 
thing to do with the great black fighter. 

But Corbett, ambitious as any of them, 
saw his opportunity in Peter Jackson. 
Since no other fighter was anxious for a 
fight with him, and since the heavyweight 
champion drew the color line, Corbett 
realized that a victory over Jackson, or 
even a strong showing against him, would 
boost his stock considerably and might 
even force Sullivan to give him a match 
in which the title would be at stake. 

One night, while the directors of the 
California Club were in session, Corbett 
electrified the meeting by expressing his 
willingness to fight Jackson to a finish 
under the club’s auspices. But for this 
fight he demanded the biggest purse in 
the history of pugilism at that time— 
$10,000. This demand stumped the Cali- 
fornia directors, but finally it was agreed 
upon, and the match was made. 

Corbett and Jackson went into train- 
ing for the fight, the date of which was 
set at May 21, 1891, and when the day 
arrived both were in the pink of condition. 
The articles called for a division of the 
purse $8500 to the winner and $1500 to 
the loser. Jackson was a 5 to 1 favorite 
over Corbett, few judges of boxing form 
figuring that the San Franciscan had any 
more than a bare chance of staying with 
the great black more than a few rounds. 
In fact, most of the betting before the 
fight was on the rorinds Corbett would last. 

Jim was all confidence during his train- 
ing period. He esteemed himself—and 
with a fair amount of justice—just as 
clever a boxer as Jackson. Whenever 
possible, as, for instance, when being in- 
terviewed by the newspaper men, Cor- 
bett always sought to belittle Jackson, 
rather than admit his prowess. This set 
program of “goat-getting”—for Corbett’s 
remarks were inspired with this idea in 
mind, rather than arising from pure con- 
ceit—had the desired effect with Jackson, 
too. 


THE night of the fight found the Califor- 
nia Athletic Club gymnasium packed 
to the rafters. No fight held in San 
Francisco had so aroused public interest. 

Just before the principals were to 
enter the ring—they were scheduled to 
fight about 10 o’clock—they met with 
the referee, Hiram Cook, in Jackson’s 
room to decide how the fight was to be 
conducted. Cook read off the articles of 
agreement and finally came to the matter 
of hitting in the clinches. Jackson, being 
the favorite in the betting and the more 
experienced man, was willing to let Cor- 
bett decide this question. Naturally, 
outweighing his opponent as he did by 
something like thirty pounds, Jackson 
expected that Corbett would prefer a 
“break clean” arrangement. He must 
have been rather surprised when Corbett, 
first expressing a willingness to let Jack- 
son decide, finally stated his preference 
for “protect - yourself- in - the - clinches.” 

Corbett pursued his “goat-getting” 
tactics to the very end. It was a super- 
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4 out of 5 


are victims 


The fight against Pyorrhea is 
a fight against overwhelming 
odds. Statistics prove that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too— pay Pyorrhea’s dreade 
toll. Will you? 
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| bornly refused, 


| stition of Jackson’s to enter the ring last,, 


and when Jim found this out he insisted 
that the negro enter first. Jackson stub- 
and Corbett was just as 
stubborn in his insistence. 

They agreed to compromise by both 


| entering simultaneously, but at the last 
| second Corbett stepped back as Jackson 


| went between the ropes, and so won his 


point after all, much to Jackson’s disgust 
and discomfiture. 


ROM the first tap of the bell, Jackson 


was on top of Corbett, and Jim, relying 


| on his footwork and skillful dodging, was 


| trying to get out of his way. 
| a master of the famous 


| followed by a right hand. 


Jackson was 


“ > 
one-two” punch 


| which, as all who have ever seen so much 
| as a four-round mill know, is a left lead 


Most fighters 
nowadays will lead for the head and bring 


| the right over for the head, but Jackson 


varied that attack effectively. He might 
lead with his left for the head and land a 
terrific right to the body, or vice versa. 
Again, when he thought his opponent was 


| not expecting it, he would follow with his 
| right to the mark he had aimed at with 


| his left. 


| When they landed, they hurt! 
| on the other hand, 


All the time, he was dancing in 
and out, agile as a lightweight despite his 
size and poundage, offering at all times 
only a moving target. 

Jackson did not “hook” his punches, 
according to the present fashion. His 
were straight blows, delivered with all 
the power of his mighty shoulders, backed 
up by his 205 pounds of bone and sinew. 
Corbett, 


had experimented 


| with hooked punches—I believe he first 











realized their efficacy when he_ was 
fighting Joe Choynski with a_ broken 
hand—and when Jackson let go his right, 
Corbett would endeavor to work in a 
left hook to the head. 

In the early rounds of the fight, it re- 
quired all the cleverness he could master, 
all the clinching and footwork and dodg- 
ing at his command, to enable Corbett to 
weather the storm of “one-two” punches 
that Jackson directed at him. When 
crowded, as he was most of the time, 
Corbett would lunge forward and meet 
the rush with his shoulders, so that Jack- 
son’s blows slipped past without landing 
squarely. 

Jackson punished Corbett with a right 
to the stomach in about the eighteenth 
round. It was a terrific smash and no 
one but Corbett himself, and Billy De- 
laney, who was in his corner, realized 
fully how it hurt. 

Corbett recovered, however, between 
rounds, and the battle continued at the 
same furious pace—so furious that the 
spectators were all standing on their 
seats and yelling practically every second 
of the fight. 

Jackson opened up his bag of tricks— 
and he was well supplied with *em—but 
for every trick Corbett seemed to have a 
defense. Neither was slugging toward 
the twentieth round; each was boxing at 
his best. Yet every blow had steam be- 
hind it. It was the most marvelous ex- 
hibition of boxing skillyand stamina that 
San Francisco fans had ever seen and to 
me, as I look back over the hundreds of 
fights I have witnessed in my time, this 
match between Peter Jackson and Jim 
Corbett stands out supreme and alone as 
an exhibition of cleverness. 
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In the twenty-ninth round, as I recall 
it, Jackson braced himself solidly and let 
go a terrific right smash to the stomach, 
following with blows to the head that 
drove Corbett into a corner. It looked 
as if the black had his fight won then and 
there, but Corbett suddenly cut loose 
with a shower of lefts and rights and 
drove Jackson clear across the ring to the 
opposite corner. As I look back on this 
hectic round, it seems to me that either 
man might have won right then had he but 
taken his time and landed the telling blow. 
But each was over-anxious, and so the 
big chance slipped. 


OUND by round the battle progressed, 
apparently without a let-up on either 
side. But the experienced eye could see 
that both were tiring rapidly. Each tried 
to convince himself that the other fellow 
was even worse off than he himself was, 
but that was slim encouragement. 
Jackson’s legs were bothering him; 
they had lost their spring and vitality. 
Corbett’s hands were numb, and _ his 
arms were so tired, as he adenited after- 
ward, that he could hardly lift them. 
But this was a finish fight, and so they 
plugged on and on, each hoping to land 
a punch or two that might yet win the 
battle. 
The end came in the sixty-first round 
when referee Cook stopped the fight and 
called it ‘No contest. All bets off!” 
The crowd went wild, for Corbett, in stay- 
ing sixty-one rounds with the great Peter 
Jackson, had accomplished something 
that even his most enthusiastic backers 
had not thought possible. Recall that 
Jackson was 100 to 20 favorite when they 
entered the ring; that most bets were 
made on the basis of rounds that Corbett 
would stay—some as low as four rounds 
and only a few going as high as twenty- 
five. That he had stood against Jackson 
in the sixty-first round—against Jackson, 
regarded as greater than the champion, 
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John L. Sullivan, by some, and second 
only to John L. by others—was almost as 
big a boost for young Jim Corbett as 
though he had won! 


ORBETT was to become heavyweight 

champion of the world a little more 
than a year later. But in all his fighting 
career he was never to take part in a more 
gruelling fight or meet a better man than 
he met that night in Peter Jackson. And 
Peter Jackson, great as he was—in my 
humble opinion the greatest of them all 
never faced a more adroit, quicker- 
thinking, aggressive and smarter oppo- 
nent than Jim Corbett! 

Neither Corbett nor Jackson was much 
damaged by the other’s blows. Cor- 
bett’s hooks to the stomach hurt Jackson, 
and Jackson’s body blows hurt Corbett. 
But the damage on both sides was de- 
cidedly nominal, by comparison with 
the punishment inflicted in the Corbett- 
Choynski battle, for instance. Fatigue, 
more than anything else, took its toll. 
Jackson’s legs swelled so that his tights 
and shoes had to be cut off, and Corbett 
could hardly raise his arms from his sides, 
so numb and weary were they. But, 
after a Turkish bath, both recovered 
sufficiently to get about, though it was 
months before either was ready for an- 
other engagement in the ring. 

The most fiercely contested fight in 
my recollection— Corbett and Choynski. 
The most marvelous exhibition of skill 
and stamina—Corbett and Jackson. Do 
you agree with my choice? If not, will 
you oblige me by pointing out better ex- 
amples. I rest my case. 

This is the second article in a series of 
personal reminiscences of o!d prize-fight 
days in the West as to!d by Eddie Graney, 
famous referee, to Jack James, well known 
sports writer. The third article will appear 
in the January issue of SUNSET. 

—tThe Editors. 





yevvels of Empire 


(Continued from page 42) 


close his shop because a dear friend had 
died. A little later, when I passed, the 
shutters were all up for the night.” 

“So the news about Charlie’s death is 
out.” said Barry. ‘What did you do 
after I left?” 

“Turned it over to the coroner,” said 
Chapin. “But we haven’t told you 
one thing. Some one sent for the body!” 
Barry wheeled. 

“Sent for the body!” he said. “Who?” 

“That’s what we don’t know. About 
an hour after we left an expressman came 
to the door and said he’d come for the 
trunk in the room upstairs. All he could 
tell us was that a chap had arranged with 
him to take the trunk to the Union 
Terminal.” 

“Tell me. Did the expressman say the 
man had a heavy beard?” 

“Yes,” said Chapin. “That means of 
course, it is the man who rented the room. 
But the worst of it is, the man gave him 
the check last night, which shows they 
planned the whole thing ahead.” 


“Has any one tried to get out of the 
house?” inquired Barry. 

“No,” said MacFarland. “They’re 
lyin’ low, hatchin’ deviltry for t’night.” 

“Well.” Chapin spoke grimly. “To- 
night they’ll have their hands full. You 
can use the men I’ve sent down as you 
like up to twelve o’clock, but after that 
they have orders to raid the place, girl, or no 
girl—d’you understand?” Barry nodded. 

“May I do as I like up to twelve?” 

“In all things but one,” said Chapin 
slowly. “I want you to aecadine you're 
an officer of the law and if that girl is 
guilty, I want you to bring her to justice. 
You’ll remember?” He looked across the 
table and Barry answered with a smile. 

“T understand,” he said. “She isn’t 
guilty, but [ll promise you one thing. 
If she is I'll put the handcuffs on her my- 
self—will that do?” 

Chapin nodded curtly. 

“One more thing—” He drew from the 
drawer of his desk a printed sheet. This 
is a cable that came today from Paris. 
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It’s about that address Schultz dropped at 


| Slocum’s.’ 


Barry did not reach out his hand. 

“IT don’t need to look at it,” he said. 
“T know the reply. It’s the Paris address 
of Her Highness, the Princess Anastasia.” 

XIX 
IGHT had fallen before he reached 
his room on the areaway. Ashec'imbed 
the rickety stair he was met by Devoe. 

“Everything O. K. sir,” he said. 
“They’ve not tried to get out as yet.” 

“All right.” Barry nodded and passed 
up the stairs to his room. 

He found it empty, and silent. Then 
he crossed to the inner door, threw it open 
and started back. Before the closed blind 
a figure was kneeling. 

“Sh!” said the voice of Sarah Jane. 
“Don’t make any noise. I’m watching 
that window and I’ve gotten on to some- 
thing.” 

“What is it?” demanded Barry. 

“They’ve got the curtain down in that 
room, but the window’s half way up. As 


| soon as it got dark I opened the blind, 


| bit with my umbrella. 





reached over and hooked the curtain up a 
They’ve all been 
bustling about and tying things up. I 
think they were planning to leave, but 
now something’s happened—come here.” 
She led him into the room. “D’you hear?” 

For a minute Barry stood, listening. 

“They’re mad about something,” said 
Sarah Jane. ‘Real mad! And I think 
it’s at the girl.” 

The voices grew louder, more threaten- 
ing. She touched his arm. 

“Do you think—” she whispered. “Do 
you think they will hurt her?” 

He set his chin and his muscles hard- 
ened. 

“Not while I’m here!’ he said and 
started for the door, then stopped short. 
There was the sound of a scuffle and the 
crash of some object hurled against the 
pane, then, sharp and distinct, the tinkle 
of glass upon the pavement below. 

For an instant Barry fought the im- 
pulse to jump across the intervening space 
and fling himself into the room beyond. 


, Then, turning, he sped down the stairs. 


Through the areaway he ran, into the 
alley and, rounding the shed, plunged 
into the shadow two houses beyond. 

“Stay where you are until | whistle,” 
he called back. ‘All of you come if I call; 
smash through if necessary, and come.” 

He was in a tunnel, well cut and tim- 
bered like the shafting i ina mine. Run- 
ning through the cavity he found it 
turned at right angles and_ stopped 
abruptly at a heavy door. In the dark- 
ness Barry leaned his head against the 
panels and listened. From the other side 
came confused sounds, a voice, two voices, 
then a cry, shrill with defiance. Desper- 
ately Barry began work upon the lock 
The sound of scraping shielded him and 
he struggled until he felt it give to his 
hand, With a last wrench he threw open 
the door and stepped into the room. 

It was a sort of cavern with timbered 
walls and floor. Against the farther end a 
mass of tangled machinery marked the 
printing press for which MacFarland was 
seeking. At one side a row of steps led 
to the cellar above, and there, trussed and 
gagged, huddled against the flooring, he 
saw the girl. 

In an instant he was at her side. As 
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ness and inflammation at once, and unless 
the skin trouble is due to some internal 
condition, Resinol usually clears it away 
quickly and at little cost. Sample free on 
request. Dept. 12, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 





BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before retiring 
with soothing, healing 


TMentholalum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans, 








kin can be 

quickly cleared 

of Pimples, Black- 

heads, Aene Eruptions on 

the face or body, Barbers Itch 

and Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily 

or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TON E has 

been Tried, Tested and Proven its merits 
in over 100, 000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet—‘“‘A CLEAR-TONE 
SkIN”—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS 145 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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| tling black. 


| and old Anna. 


he drew the handkerchief from between 
her lips she leaned toward him. 

“Quick!” she cried, “Loosen my hands! 
I must go!” 

“They are coming back?” he inquired 
his fingers busy with the knots. 

“Out!” she nodded. “I do not know 
how soon, but they wi!l come.” 

“You must leave,” he said, drawing her 
to her feet. “Quick—by the tunnel.” 


“No.” She was leaning against him, 
dizzily. “I must go upstairs. Even if 


they kill me, I must go!” 

Barry grasped her shoulders. 

“Listen!” he said. “I want’ you to get 
out of here. if it’s the jewels you want 
I'll get them. Can’t you trust me?” 

For a long moment she stared into his 
eyes, then she caught her breath. 

“Yes!” she said, “I trust you—I must! 
I must! Listen! If they come you must 
slip past into the room above, and the 
jewels—I have hid them in the ashes of 
the stove.” 

He drew her toward the door. 

“You must go!” he said firmly, but she 
shook her head. 

“T will stay.” With a little run she 
crossed the room and threw herself into 
the shadowed corner. 

For an instant Barry paused; then, as 
the door above opened, he drew back into 
the angle of the stair. The crack widened 
and through the trap above came the 
figure of a man, massive, burly, the cheek 
and jowels darkened by a beard of bris- 
Behind him Barry recog- 
nized the twisted litheness of Dievushkin 
The man crossed to the 





| huddled body of the girl, but before he 


| covered.” 


could touch her Barry spoke. 
“Hands up!” he said, “I have you 
The larger man stood frozen, 


| his hands slightly raised, but Dievushkin 


swung about and, with a single movement, 
threw his length at Barry who shot twice. 
The figure paused, staggered, and toppled 
into a sprawling heap at his feet. For an 
instant the old woman stared; then with 
a shriek she threw herself upon the body. 
Barry’s eyes narrowed to slits. He was 
watching the bearded man. Under the 
darkened hair and beard he glimpsed the 
features of Herr Schultz. 


F‘ OR a long moment there was silence; 
then, in an instant, Doctor Schultz had 
brought his hand from behind him and 
was standing with it upraised above his 
head. With a little start of surprise 
Barry saw he held in his palm a bit of 
lead pipe. The girl’s voice rose in a 
scream. 

“Do not shoot! 
do not move!” 

The man laughed harshly. 

“You do not wish that I wipe this man 
from the earth?’ Bending over he 
seized her shoulder and dragged her to 
her knees. ‘“Then tell me what you have 
done with the jewels, little fool!” 

For a moment the girl closed her eyes 
then a sob tore her throat. 

“In the ashes of the stove!” she gasped. 
“Mon Dieu, forgive me! I can not let 


It is a bomb he has— 


| you kill him! In the ashes of the stove!” 
| With a little grunt Schultz threw her to 


the floor and made for the stairs. 

“Do not try to stop me, Monsieur,” he 
advised. “If you so much as make an 
outcry I will throw this and we shall all 
enter hell together! Step by step he 





ROUGE and 
Marriage 


Here’s a secret for wives—that won't 
be a secret much longer! The way to make 


your husband say, ““My dear, how young 
you look!” It’s color in a new form—that 
goes on a new way—and does for- both 
cheeks and lips, 

Men don’t admire a crude, “painted” 
look. Nor do modern husbands expect 
wives to hold their own without makeup. 
Just be certain you use the right kind. 
Dry rouges are unnatural at best; in some 
lights they are positively gruesome. Use 
rouge that’s right; rouge that givescheeks 
a becoming glow of pink, and lips a 
piquant red. JARNAC is an artist’s red 
—it is moist—made of solidified oi/s—a 
color you can modulate and handle. 

See today, what you can do with a 
fingertip tinged with JARNAC, A true 
blood-red that makes any effort with the 
old-time rouge-puff ridiculous by com- 
parison. Moist makeup is natural. It lasts 
for hours, even at a dance; you needn’t 
even carry JARNAC with you! 

If you “want what you want” remem- 
ber thereis no ‘“‘same thing” as JARNAC. 
Most drugstores cheerfully sellit—on the 
red counter card—fifty cents. Or, direct os 


JARNAC, 540 W. Randolph St., ‘Chicago. 
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Sleep 
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For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, 
whooping cough, spasmodic croup, asthma 
and catarrh. 
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Accurate 


From a cleverly camouflaged 
emplacement, a battery roars. An 
observer in a plane watches in- 
tently. He pricks on his map the 
exact spot where the shells fall. 
Then he taps out a wireless mes- 
sage of this “pin-point.” The bat- 
tery commander locates it on his 
map! The burst fell 14 yards 
north and 18 yards west. The 
guns are resighted. This time the 
aim is exact! 

The report of fliers on “Artil- 
lery Observation” must be true 
—to a yard! Only maps—accu- 
rate to a yard—make such exacti- 
tude possible. 

This is the accuracy that you 
find in every RAND M&NALLY 
map, globe, atlas! When they 
show you that here is oil—that 


to a yard 


there an automobile road turns 
to the left—you can bank on the 
exactitude of the information. 

In every home there should be a 
RAND ME&NALLY atlas and globe. 
Youth needs them to grasp the 


meaning and co-ordinate the | 


countless new thoughts that every 
day of school brings forth. FEvery- 
body needs them to visualize and 
truly understand the vast mass of 
important events in the daily news. 
RAND M¢NALLY maps are 
adapted forevery purpose. There 
are auto road maps, mileage maps, 
radio maps, indexed pocket maps, 
commercial maps, language maps, 
school maps. You can always buy 
RAND M&NALLY maps at all high- 
class stationers. Ask for them 
particularly by name. 


IRanp MENALILY & GOMPANY 
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Dept. Z-44 
San Francisco 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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Branches: Washington 


125 E. 6th St., Los Angeles 
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mounted, menacing them with the bit of 
metal. An instant later the door slammed 
and Barry turned upon the girl. 

“Go!” he said, “at once—bring help—” 
and sprang up the stairs. At the head of 
the second flight he paused. In the room 
beyond, Schultz was bending over the 
stove. One hand still clutched the bit of 
pipe, while with the other he was sifting 
the ashes. As Barry reached the door he 
lifted his head, his face contorted. 

“Lied! he said. “She lied!’ For re- 
ply Barry sprang at his head. Schultz 
rose suddenly and before Barry could 
seize him he had thrown himself over 
the stair rail with the litheness of a 

cat. When Barry reached the stair he 
was on his way to the cellar, his face full 
of some horrible purpose. Bending over 
the rail Barry shot once, twice, and again. 

There was a violent report, the sound 
of rending and tearing. The floor heaved 
beneath his feet and after that—black- 
ness and quiet. 

XX 

ARRY opened his eyes slowly and 

closed them again with a little twitch 
of pain. His head was hot with a dull 
pounding at the temples which jarred 
through the whole body. His muscles 
seemed bound with iron bands, and a sod- 
den weight held him to his pillow. Then 
something cool and fragrant descended 
upon his forehead and he opened his eyes. 
Over him the girl was bending, one slen- 
der hand across his forehead, her gray 
eyes looking into his. 

“You will be well very soon,” she prom- 
ised. Slowly the gray fog thinned, re- 
treated. Barry’s eyes closed, his lips 
twisted into a little smile. 

“You'll stay?” he begged weakly. 

“Yes,” she promised. “I will stay— 
and here are Monsieur Chapin and your 
friend Mac with the name I can not pro- 
nounce.” Chapin appeared from the 
shadows. 

“You're all right, boy?” he said. 

Barry raised himself a trifle and found 
his head had cleared. 

“Where am I?” he inquired conven- 

tionally. 
' “In your apartment,” said Chapin. 
“The Doctor’s on his way, but,” he 
grinned suddenly, “it doesn’t look as 
tho: gh you needed him!” 

“V’ll do,” said Barry briefly. “But 
there’s a lot 1 want to know. Where’s 
Schultz?” The girl shuddered. 

“There is not any of him left,” she said. 
“Not one little bit! Why—oh why did 
you shoot when he had that bomb?” 

“Because he was starting down to the 
cellar to hurt you,” he said, and smiled 
suddenly into her eyes. “I couldn’t 
stand that, could I—Princess?” 

The girl clasped her hands. 

“Oh,” she said, “you have guessed! 
But how?” 

“When I saw the jewels at Old Dad 
Slocum’s I suspected, then, later when 
they told me the Princess had come—and 
the Prince—all at once I was sure!” He 
turned to Chapin. “See how it all fitted 
into my theory? On the boat I knew she 
was trying to escape from something. At 
the dock she is kidnapped by Schultz and 
forced against her will, to dispose of the 
jewels to ( Id Slocum. Then Mac brought 
the story of the Order of Hate and it 
worked into the pattern. I saw that 
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Schultz was not Schultz at all, but Prince 
Stephan. When he found the jewels were 
in the hands of the police he saw a way of 
regaining them for the second time, so he 
forced the Princess to return to her rank 
and accompany him to the police station, 
pretending they had been stolen on the 
boat. Am I right—?” She nodded. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘He was Prince 
Stephan, but he was also Herr Doktor 
Schultz—the head of the Order. He had 
always hated the Czar, and after he es- 
caped from Siberia he went to Berne and 
started a sanitarium. He was clever, so 
clever, like the devil! All the people came 
to him to be treated and he made them do 
as he said. He sent them out to all parts 
of the world to torture and kill.” 

“And old Anna?” 

“They say—” she shuddered, “They 
say she loved my grandfather, but he 
cast her off and she hated my family—oh, 
how she hated us. Her son was the cos- 
sack that killed my father. He shot him 
just as we were escaping, but I—I strug- 
gled with him first and hurt his hand.” 

“Dievushkin!” said Chapin. “And the 
old woman was his mother!” 

“They followed me to Paris,” said the 
girl, “I had jewels, Monsieur. Such 
jewels! My friends had trusted them to 
me. I was to bring them to this country 
and sell them—diamonds, emeralds, ru- 
bies. Then send back the money so they 
might follow.” 


” 


RINCE Stephan knew this, as he knew 
everything. He stole me when we left 
the ship and took the jewels. Oh, do you 
not see, Monsieur, why I could not run 
away? They were all my poor people had, 
and they depended upon me, trusted me? 
I was not afraid he would kill me be- 
cause I was too valuable. You see—he 
wished to keep me so that my poor friends 
who were in hiding would come to me and 
he would kill them as he had the others.” 
“That is why he took those rooms at 
the hotel and had me stay in them just 
long enough to give my story to the 
papers. He planned to bring me out from 
time to time, to use me as, what you call 
it? ‘Bait! for the others.” 

Chapin knit his brows. 

“But why didn’t you appeal to us?” he 
demanded. 

“Because, like a little fool, Monsieur— 
I have thought to smuggle those jewels 
into the country. I could not bear that 
your great, rich America should take the 
money which my poor friends needed for 
food. Do you think it was so very wrong 
that I smuggle them in the lining of my 
coat? But now—”’ a little sob caught in 
her throat. “Now it does not matter, 
since the jewels are gone after all.’ 

“Gone!” Barry struggled to a sitting 
posture. “Gone!” 

“Yes,” Chapin nodded. “She put them 
into the stove. It’s still intact, but they 
aren’t there.” 

“Oh—” Barry remembers suddenly, 
“That’s why Schultz—Prince Stephan 
said she lied—” 

“I scattered them in the ashes!”’ said 
the girl—but they have disappear—” she 
broke off suddenly. ‘What is that—?” 
A voice rose in the hall without. 

“T just guess | wz/l go in if I want to!” 
said the voice of Sarah Jane Milliken 
fiercely. “I'd just like to see any one keep 
me out!” The door flung open and she 
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In Southern California 


Here a myriad joys await you—a climate that at 
once soothes and stimulates you, a countryside 
that smiles with flowers and orange blossoms, a 
landscape that yields unending scenic inspiration. 


N Southern California there are 

balmy breezes, green hills, invit- 
ing motor roads, sun-warmed gar- 
dens, great groves of golden oranges. 

You'll see snow and ice glistening 
on the mountain tops in the distance 
—a wonderful picture, and all the 
more wonderful because you need 
not feel their cold unless you want 
to climb these interesting peaks to 
go tobogganing or skiing. 

All this is but one of the features 





that make Southern California dif- 
ferent from any other place. It’s 
the kind of difference that you will 
like, that will refresh you, that will 
make you glad you came. 

Another feature is the reasonable- 
ness of living here. You'll find resort 
hotels that rank with the finest in the 
world, more modest places, too, and 
apartments, bungalows, and board- 
ing houses, ‘and all the way through 
you'll discover that rates are low. 

Plan now for a visit here this winter, in 


Los Angeles, or Pasadena, or Santa Barbara, 
or Riverside. There are doz- 




















The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural Products (1924) .$82,588,993 
Value of Citrus Products (1924) 32,480,685 
Harbor Imports (1. 24) 

Harbor Export (1924).......-...- 


4,136,799 tons 
. 18,131,622 tons 


. 22,268,421 tons 








ens of other places you'll wish 
to see. 

Mail coupon below for il- 
lustrated booklet or ask your 
nearest railroad ticket agent 
for further information. 


Buy your ticket to Los An- 
geles and return by way of 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle. See the 
Great West in one glorious trip. 
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««Huki!’’ Hawaiian boys shout at Waikiki 
~*«Pull, 


comber lifts your outrigger canoe and _ hurls 


Pull!” as a great white-capped 


you landward at breath-taking speed. 


Try this summery vacation this winter— 
as unlike the rest of your year as a holiday 
should be—and as easy to plan and take! 
Your nearest railway, steamship or travel 
agent can book you direct to Honolulu. 
Steady-keeled liners sail from Los Angeles, 
Vancouver or Vic- 


San Francisco, Seattle, 


toria, B.C., in 5 to 6 days. 

Enjoy Hawaii several weeks or months; 
living costs are moderate. Or make the round 
rip from the Pacific Coast in 3 or 4 weeks for 
as little as $300 or $4.00, allowing a week or 
and 


two in Uncle Sam’s romantic territory 


providing for all travel and living expense. 


Good golf, motoring, hotels, modern con- 
veniences, on all larger islands. ‘Tennis, deep- 
sea fishing, hiking, inter-island cruising ; vol- 
canic wonders in Hawaii National Park. If 
you wish descriptive, colored brochure on 


Hawaii, write now — 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


215 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 


344 FORT ST., 
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stood, her hat over one eye, the gray 
bobbed hair sticking out at a belligerent 
angle. In one hand she bore a newspaper 
parcel, in the other the baggy eds 
with a crooked handle. For a moment 


she regarded them, then stepped into the | 
room, carefully removing the battered | 


hat and hanging it over the keyhole. 

“Now,” she said to the girl. “I got 
some of this story out of Devoe, enough 
that is, to learn you’re a Princess, and 
that fat man was Schultz and a Prince in- 
But there’s just one thing 
Why 
did you kill Monsieur Gerard?” 

The girl’s voice was low and broken. 

“How did you know?” 
Sarah Jane patted her soothingly. 

*“Now, don’t take on,” she said. “With 
half an eye anybody’d see you had a good 
reason. And as for how I know—you 
were so scared that day you didn’t notice, 
but when you came to my state-room 
there was blood upon your wrist.” 
girl sprang up, facing them. 

“You are right!” she said. “It was I 
who killed him. I did not mean to tell. 
Dievushkin is dead and I thought—one 
crime more or less—what does it matter 
tohim? But now I will tell, all—all—” 


HE stood before them, 

clasped, eyes wide. 

“He was sent by my friends to take 
care of me. One of the lower nobility, 
you understand. I did not know him, ex- 
cept after I met him in Paris, but my 
friends, they trusted him. He arranged 





her hands 


she asked. | 


The | 








everything, the passports of the real | 
Monsieur Gerard and the manner of our | 


disguise. 


I had yellow hair‘but I dyed it | 


black, as you see, and arranged it so that | 


I would appear a quite different person. 
I thought we might slip out of the coun- 
try without the Order’s finding out. 
the man you call Monsieur Gerard—he 
was one of the enemy. 
plans!” 

“Who killed Lothan?” The question 
burst from the lips of Chapin and Barry 
at once. The girl answered slowly. 

“Tt is that I do not know. Most prob- 
ably it was Dievushkin. But there were 
many others— He was Prince Oscoff, 
Monsieur, and my cousin. He brought 
the jewels from my friends and gave them 
to me there, in the cafe in Paris. When 
you told me he was dead I knew he had 
been proscribed by the Order and I only 
wondered whether they had made him 
tell about the jewels before he died.” 


Her breath caught and Barry reached out | 


and drew her again to his side 

“Don’t!” he said. “It is all over now 
and you are safe.” 

“Yes—but I—I can not forget that 
night when I looked down and saw old 
Anna and knew they were following me. 


But | 


He told our | 


I thought I would tell you all, and you | 


would help, but the next day the man you 
call Monsieur Gerard brought me a paper 
from your room and told me you were an 
officer of the police. Picture to yourself, 
Monsieur—I had almost trusted you, and 
now I think you are only a spy! For a 
moment I do not want to live, and then— 
I go into Monsieur Gerard’s room and 
find the waiter serving his dinner. Just 
as I open the door, I catch one little word 
in Russian and see his scarred hand. 
Pouf! Like that! I see it all!” 

“They see I have guessed and begin to 
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threaten me—to make me tell where | 
have hidden the jewels, for even Gerard 
does not know that. They have searched 
my room without finding anything, and 
now they try to make me tell. And 
then—”’ she straightened suddenly and 
stood, head held high. “Then, Mon- 
sieur, when I see that he is a traitor, then 
I forget he is a man and treat him like a 
beast. Before he can stop me I seize a 
knife from the tray and plunge it into his 
heart!” 

For an instant there was silence, then 
Barry spoke. 

“And Dievushkin?” 

“T turned on him like a tiger and told 
him I would scream if he moved. I would 
accuse him of killing Monsieur! He did 
not dare take the risk, so he slipped out 
and I tried to leave that—that thing 
upon the bed and go in to lunch. But | 
was very, very sick and Mademoiselle 
took pity upon me and—” she shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘You know the rest.” 

“Tell me,” said Chapin, “did you know 
about Schultz—this Prince Stephan when 
you were on board ship?” 

“No,” she shook her head. “I have 
not suspected—I did not dream the head 
of the Order was there—a man so cruel, 
so horrible—’ She shuddered against 
the bed and hid her face in her hands. 
“T have killed a man!” she said, “and now 
the jewels are lost after all!’ 

There was a grim little chuckle from 
beyond. Sarah Jane was lifting her news- 
paper parcel. 

“There!” she said. “There are your 
jewels, Princess.” 


HERE was a dazed silence, then the 

girl threw herself upon the package 
and tore open the thick paper wrappings. 
From the heart of it poured a cascade, an 
avalanche of ashes mixed with precious 
gems. A sob caught in her throat. 

“Money to help my friends who 
starve!” she said. “Money to bring them 
here!” Suddenly she faced about, hold- 
ing them to her breast—staring at Chapin 
with frightened eyes. ‘‘You—”’ she said, 
“You will take them away from me be- 
cause I have smuggle them in?” 

Chapin coughed nervously and blew 
his nose. 

“No,” he said. “I guess we can figure 
some way out. There’s no reason why 
‘self defense’ shouldn’t cover the Gerard 
business and as for the jewels, you could 
stick to the story about their being stolen 
on shipboard. We’ll just say they were 
brought into the country by thieves. 
Then you can claim them if you like and 
pay the duty.” He paused and turned 
suddenly to Sarah Jane. 

“Look here!” he said, “How did they 
come into your hands?” 

“Oh,” she beamed. “I was there last 
night, waiting across the passage. After 
the Princess broke that window every one 
went out of the room for a minute, then 
some one seemed to appear. He was bend- 
ing over the stove when I saw him, sifting 
something on to a piece of newspaper. 
Then a noise came from below and he ran 
out of the room. A minute later I heard 
a funny sound and went up the attic 
stairs to wait. When the man came 
through the skylight I just took the crook 
of my umbrella, caught him round the 
neck and pulled him over backwards. It 
wasn’t a minute later I heard the explo- 
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—you can take the whole family at sur- 
prisingly small expense. 

Comfortable trains most everywhere. 
Night and day service, with convenient 
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Ask any Southern Pacific agent for 
complete travel information. 
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Merry Christmas 
and iF 


Healthy New Year 


ny? more than merely wish 





your friends a healthy, hi; 
happy New Year. Make it a ‘fl ae 
healthy New Year. Remember oo 


that the germs of tuberculosis 
are everywhere. You, your fam- 
ily, friends and strangers alike, oe 
are constantly threatened by 
this dread disease. There is only 
one sure escape. That is to stamp out 
tuberculosis entirely. 
It can be stamped out. The orgenized 
varfare carried on by the tuberculosis cru- 
sade has cut the tuberculosis death rate in 
half. Only one dies now where two died be- 
fore. Christmas Seals helped to save the 
other life, for the sale of Christmas Seals 
finances the tuberculosis associations. 


Merry Christmas - 
FTive M Crevere aloo lie) 





Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with this 


Buy as many as 
4 : Christmas Seal 


Buy Christmas Seals. 
you can. They are the sturdy little guard- 
ians of your Merry Christmas and Healthy 
New Year. 
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sion next door. So I turned the man over 
to Clarke and brought the jewels up here.” 

For a long moment they stared at her, 
then MacFarland spoke. 

“Woman,” he said, 
wonder o’ th’ universe. 
tellin’ us who was th’ mon? 

“Oh—” said Sarah Jane. 
tell you? It was Old Slocum.” 

“Of course!” said Chapin. 
be!” 

“He was behind the curtains when she 
hid them,” explained Sarah Jane. “He 
told me while I was tying himup. Not—” 
she added, breaking off suddenly, “that it 
matters to those two!” 

Chapin swung about and regarded the 
tableau before him. 

Barry was staring into the gray eyes of 
the girl, one hand raised to the black 
waves of hair. 

“Your hair,” he was saying, “I can 
hardly realize 1 it’ s gold. I always think of 
you as you are.’ 

The girl’s face rounded suddenly into 
dimpled curves. 

“It is yellow—yellow as honey. But 
you shall see. In that house is a wig I 
wore when he—Prince Stephan took me 
to the police. I shall put it on, but if 
you do not like it, I shall keep it dyed so 
—black all my life!” 

“No,” he smiled up at her. “I liked it 
the night at the cafe.” 

MacFarland and Chapin, led by Sarah 
Jane were making for the door. The girl 
raised her head. 

“Eh bien!” she said sweetly, “Is it that 


you go?” 

“Yes,” said Sarah Jane. ‘“Mac—Mr. 
MacFarland and I have an engagement 
for breakfast.” 

The girl waved a slender hand. 

“T am most gr ateful,” she said gra- 
ciously, “du revoir—” and to Barry, 
“You were saying, mon cheri—?” 

He stared at her stupidly. 

“You—” he said, “You are a princess— 
while I—” 

From the doorway came the voice of 
MacFarland. 

“Mon! Mon!” it said, “Dinna ye ken 
she’s a princess, and a woman too!” and 
the door closed firmly, leaving the two of 
them together, and alone. 

THE END 


The Champion 


Borrower 


(Continued from page 37) 


“ve’re the eighth 
N’d ye mind 


“Didn't I 


“Tt would 





ground, like some Eastern magician or story- 
teller out of the Arabian Nights. 
Unfortunately, though, Mr. Mead 
plays right into the hand of Lewis, who 
likes to spread the impression that all of 
his creditors are men and women of means 
who are giving him a part of their surplus 
funds to gamble with. If this impression 
squared with the facts, this series of 
articles would never have been written. 
Among the creditors of E. G. Lewis there 
are entirely too many women and men to 
whom the loss of their savings was a real 
tragedy. Read again the first of the 
letters printed in this article, then turn to 
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the following statement .of Mrs. L. 
McCorquodale of Salem, Oregon: 

Yes I am one of the suckers who very 
foolishly bit at Mr. E. G. Lewis’s shining bait. 
It is said misery loves company and I console 
myself somewhat because I have the company 
of hosts of women and also hosts of intelligent 
business men, but that isn’t buying me food 
and clothing now. When Lewis first bought 
and advertised the estates on which he is so 
valiantly trying to establish a town or colony, I 
was a teacher in the U. S. Indian Service, 
getting $50 per month. Thinking to make 
provision for the days when I would not be able 
to work, I invested in 3 acres of land; then the 
war came on and Lewis wrote that he could not 
get the lumber to build me a cottage and ad- 
vised me to transfer the money paid to the cop- 
per mines in California. I did so. Then he wrote 
that he could not get men to work the mines 
but had rich oil wells in Montana and if I 
would transfer the amount there and pay an 
added amount that he would give me 914 per 
cent. I did so. Report, the well came in a 
gusher, bringing golden returns for all, but time 
rolled on and did not bring the returns. Next 
report: Well dry and the money should be 
transferred to the Los Angeles Extension. I 
wrote back positively no, I wanted my money 
right away. He wrote saying as soon as he re- 
ceived his 7 per cent of the underwriter’s fund 
he certainly should send it, but it never came. 
Then when Mr. Willett came on the scene, I had 
hopes of a settling up and according to request 
sent in my notes. Now what haveI? Nothing. 
I am working in a fruit cannery for enough to 
keep soul and body together. What I will do 
next winter I have no idea. If it were not for 
my steadfast faith in the watchful care of the 
Lord, I would be despondent over my little 
loss of a few dollars under $1000. 

Have you ever tried to save a thousand 
dollars out of an income of fifty dollars a 
month? Do you realize the self-denial, 
the thrift and frugality necessary te pile 
up so large a sum out of so small a salary? 
Can you picture the reluctance with 
which the money was sent, the prayerful 
hopes based on its investment, the sharp 
pangs of disappointment when one 
smooth “promise” after the other—all 
carefully phrased to arouse golden hopes 
without being legally binding—came to 
naught? Visualize this little teacher 
scraping together her nickels and dimes 
for many years to make provision for her 
old age; visualize the farmer’s wife plead- 
ing vainly with her husband not to bor- 
row more money to sink in the Lewis 
schemes so that she might have adequate 
food for her children, and then read the 
following short, pregnant letter if you 
would get an inkling of the human misery 
which the numerous Lewis failures left in 
their wake: 

I wish to express my thanks to you, that you 
are engaging in this noble work of exposing 
E. G. Lewis and saving many who might 
become his future victims. I am one and so 
was a sister whose death was largely brought 
about by suspense and disappointed hopes. I 
hope he will be brought to his just deserts 
finally. 

Mrs. EizABetH Hatin, 113 Center Ave., 
Ransburg, N. J. 

How many similar letters, how many 
heartrending appeals, how many pleas 
for the return of savings are there in the 
files of E. G. Lewis? To judge from the 
correspondence reaching SuNseT, Lewis 
must have enough of these tragic stories 
to trouble his sleep—if he has read them 
all. 

The fifth article dealing with the career 
and present activi‘ies of E. G. Lewis will 
appear in our January issue.—The Editors. 
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This year 
she’s giving books 


she has found 
that books are, after all, the finest 


Like so many people, 
gifts, appreciated yet inexpensive, 
and complimenting both the giver 
and the one given to alike. Here are 
the best new books for Christmas 
gifts. 

I | ee 


Little Ships 

by Kathleen Norris 
A beloved writer’s finest novel—a story 
of San Francisco..... $2.00 


The Keeper of the Bees 
by Gene Stratton Porter 
A true gold story of California. . .¢2.00 


Skookum Chuck 

by Stewart Edward White 
Uncles, fathers, and big brother want 
this adventure yarn of the Northwest 


.$2.00 


.... Biography.... 


Letters of Walter H. Page 
to Woodrow Wilson 


by Burton J. Hendrick 


3rd volume of the 
iuetters”....... 


“Page 
$5.00 
The following authors complete works 
are all issued in beautiful leather bound 
volumes, that are sold separately at 
prices ranging from $2.25 to $2.50. A 
half dozen separate volumes make a 
superlative gift: RUDYARD_ KIP- 
LING, O. HENRY, JOSEPH CON- 


famous 


RAD, CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, 
DAVID GRAYSON, and BOOTH 
TARKINGTON. 


.... Children’s Books.... 


The most popular gifts with children 
are the famous artist C. B. Falls’ big full- 
colour picture books, the A B C BOOK 
and MOTHER GOOSE. Each $2.00. 


For sale everywhere 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 51) 


Hunting in Canada 


OR some reason or another, more 

books seem to have been written 
about hunting in far lands than in nearby 
mountains and plains. Probably the 
natural lure of the far-away country, the 
human failing for seeking greener grass 
elsewhere and neglecting the home pas- 
tures has something to do with it. Possi- 
bly the fact that lions and tigers connote 
more apparent romance than mountain 
sheep and deer may be taken into ac- 
count. At any rate, the amateur reader 
on hunting topics will find a far greater 
range of boots on hunting in Africa or 
India, say, «aan in the United States or 
the Canadian Rockies. 

Now, however, comes a book which 
tells a hunting story from the Canadian 
viewpoint—a part of Canada at least— 
tells it from A. to Z., and so aids the 
“balance” of hunting literature as far as 
this continent is concerned. The book 
is “Game Trails in British Columbia,” by 


A. Bryan Williams (Scribner’s). We're 
sneaking this book in here, between our 
travel and our fiction for the month sim- 
ply because it partakes more than a little 
of the characteristics of both these kinds 
of writing. 

Mr. Williams has been for thirteen 
years head of the Provincial Game De- 
partment of British Columbia, and _ his 
book is a first-hand account of what he 
has done and seen, not only during his 
period of office in the Game Department 
but in thirty-five years of wandering in 
that country. 

Naturally, there’s no analytical dis- 
cussion, no thorough “review” of this 
book to be made by any one excepting 
an experienced hunter in these regions. 
The average reader—and when it comes 
to books on hunting, we ourselves are 
just that—the average reader, we re- 
peat, may only judge “such a book from 
the point of view of its appeal to others 
like himself. From this approach, though, 
we can say that Mr. Williams’ volume 





The King’s Breakfast. Set to music by H. 
F rast t-Simson. Decorations by E. H. Shepard. 
With an introduction by A. A. Milne. E. P. 
~— & Ce 

he most penal poem from A. A. Milne’s 
ow hen We Were Very Young,” done beautifully 
into a volume of pure musical and verbal delight. 


The Lost King of Oz. By Ruth Plumly 
Thompson. Illustrated by John R. Neill. Reilly 
& Lee. 

A continuation of the famous Oz stories with 
which L. Frank Baum has held so many children 
spellbound. 


Skeezix and Pal. 

Lee. 

Another volume of the adventures of Skeezix 
and Pal; no page without drawings, for the most 
part in color, and plenty of appropriate text. 


Bonzo. By G. E. Studdy and George Jellicoe. 
E. P. Dutton. 

Six little books of the adventures and mis- 
adventures of Mr. Bonzo, famous comic dog. 


When 7 Were Very Young. By A. A. 
Milne. E. Dutton. 

A caink boxed Holiday Edition of the best 
volume of children’s verse published in years. 


By Frank King. Reilly 


The Brownies in Fairyland. By _ Palmer 
Cox. Lyrics and music by Malcolm Douglas. 
Century. 

A two-act cantata adapted to production by 
groups of small children. Mr. Cox’s Brownies 


seem just as lovable as ever and Mr. Douglas has 








composed A vionet yet simple interpretive 
music. 
Little Joe Otter. By Thornton W. Burgess. 
Little, Brown & Cx 
The second volum e in the “Smiling Pool’ 
series. Mr. Burgess vogue as a story teller for 
small ct ren seems to be as strong as ever and 
these yz ibout animals are in his customary 
vein. V 1 eight illustrations in color by Harri- 
son Cady 
The Sly Giraffe. By Lee Wilson Dodd. 
llustrated | ‘larence Day. FE. P. Dutton. 
Mr. Dod written some of the most reck- 
less, outr on sensi for-children that we 
ever see! rint: . Day has compounded 
felony th his drain rs, And yet we're ex- 
tremely and illogically fond of ‘*The Sly Giraffe.” 


Barry Loc ke, — Back. 

ar 

We’ ef tten for how lon ¢g Mr. Barbour has 
been writir cho ol stories for boys. Anyhow he 


By Ralph Henry 








has the | kr 1ac k of all those who try sort of 
thing. I ill, too, seems to be his favorite 
sport—alt h he’s familiar enough with all of 
them—and this ates is chiefly a football story. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


(Continued from page 51) 


—. 


The Boys’ Bg of Ships. By Charles E. 
Cartwright. Dutton. 

Do you Re : boy of, say, twelve or over who 
likes ships? This is the book for him, then. Mr. 
Cartwright begins with 5000 B. C. and comes 
down to date in his fascinating account of man’s 
mastery of the seas. 

Younger Days of Famous Writers. By 
Katherine Dunlap Cather. Century. . 

Another book for children—boys or girls— 
from perhaps twelve, up. The author of ‘‘Boy- 
hood Days of Famous Men,” has selected sixteen 
writers whose stories have appealed to young 
people. A book, we should say, equally for boys 
and girls who like to read and for those who don’t. 


Salt-Water Stories. Re-told from ‘‘St. 
Nicholas."’ Century. 

A collection of sea tales and articles reprinted 
from ‘‘St. Nicholas’ and well illustrated. An 
instructive book without seeming so, and the 
best of adventure-reading of the healthy sort for 
boys and girls. 

Made-to-Order Stories. By Dorothy Can- 
field. Illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop. Har- 
court, Brace. 

A new idea in stories for children. Mrs. Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher actually made these stories 
to order for her ten-year-old son, weaving them 
about whatever subjects his small majesty 
ordered. They’re delightful tales, pleasantly 
told and ingeniously spun. Many a grown-up 
will find chuckles in this book which deserves 
especial glory in that it presents something new 
under the sun in the way of story-telling for and 
to children. 

The Boys’ Book of Arctic Exploration. By 
Irving Crump. Dodd, Mead. 

The adventures and achievements of such fa- 
mous men as Bering, Baffin, Peary, Stefansson, 
Amundsen and many others, in that frozen 
North which never fails in its enchantment for 
boys. 

The Golden Porch. By W. M. L. Hutchin- 
son. Illustrated by Dugald Walker. Longmans, 
Green. 

A new edition of nine Greek fairy tales from 
Pindar, told in beautiful English. Real literature 
and at the same time simply enough told for 
children. 

The Talkative Table. By James Woodward 
She rman. Illustrated by Eugenie Wireman. 
Little, Brown. 

The kitchen table talks and it has a lot to tell 
about what happens when cook goes out. A 
book for girls and boys from six to ten 

The Pilot. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
Minton, Balch. 

A handsome edition of the Cooper classic with 
a fine job of pictures in full color by Donald 
Teague. 
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fascinated us completely. He’s evidently 
a hunter of the type which regards a wild 
animal—a sheep, goat, deer, bear or what- 
not—as something more than an animated 
target or, at best, an opponent ina difficult 
and dangerous game. He is genuinely 
and thoroughly interested in the wild 
game of the country he writes about, and 
he does a splendid job of communicating 
that interest even to his casual readers. 

Two things about his book we enjoyed 
especially; the many remarkable photo- 
graphs with which he illustrates his com- 
ment on the animals he has stalked, and 
the pleasant narrative fashion in which 
he discourses. 

Some of his pictures represent an al- 
most unbelievable degree of effort ex- 
pended, a tenacity of purpose and a 
willingness to undergo unpleasantness 
and even actual suffering in order that 
the best possible photographic record 
might be obtained. 

These things were all in the line of the 
job he was doing, or so they seemed to 
him, and that he regarded the most extra- 
ordinary of his experiences as more or less 
all in the day’s work is evident from the 
modest manner in which he writes. 

Actually, we were charmed both with 
Mr. Williams and with his book. And 
it is evident that, to the hunter more ex- 
perienced than we, “Game Trails in 
British Columbia” contains a wealth of 
valuable material and enthralling reading. 


One Increasing Purpose 


N a year notable for lack of outstanding 

fiction, A. Hutchinson’s “One 
Increasing Purpose,” (Little, Brown), in 
our judgment, takes easy first honors. 

With this story of the three Paris 
brothers Mr. Hutchinson makes it more 
than ever evident that his lapse in “This 
Freedom” was only temporary—arbi- 
trary” might be the better word. 

Andrew, Charles and Sim Paris have 
each a battle to wage. Sim’s is perhaps 
the most serious of the three; at any rate 
Mr. Hutchinson makes it so, although all 
three brothers are trying in one way or 
another to save their respective souls. 
Sim’s search goes deepest and it is Sim 
who comes out at the other end with the 
worst—and, paradoxically, the least seri- 
ous—scars from the fight. 

Sim’s quest is the “reason why, when 
so many better men were killed, he was 
spared out of the War.” His conclusion 
is that he has been spared for some pur- 
pose—some “increasing purpose,” as Mr. 
Hutchinson puts it—and the “story” of 
the book is his search for and final dis- 
covery of that purpose 

Perhaps Sim’s discovery might best be 
put in his own words, the words of the 
creed which he feels it his purpose to 
preach: 

“T went to church with my mother—I 
expect to he buried by the church. I may 
not be this, that or the other, but I’m 
dashed if I’m ashamed to own up to the 
faith IT was born in and expect to die in.” 
This may sound to you as though “One 

Increasing Purpose” turns out to be a 
religious tract. It’s far from that. Mr. 
Hutchinson is serious— true. But his 
zeal doesn’t lead him to ruin a good novel 

“One Increasing Purpose” is a good 
novel; it is a workmanlike book, solidly 
built, well conceived, soundly executed. 
It is Mr. Hutchinson’s best work yet. 
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’ but you can buy four—six—even one, if you like, and 


Choose an assortment for a friend who loves good books—novels, essays, 
stories, letters, and poems. The price of six volumes would be only $5.40— 
and they look like a complete set in themselves, with their green library 
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Gertrude 
Atherton’s 


new best seller— which puts 
science on the trail of a man- 
nish girl and shows up her 
femininity. 

“Better than 

BLACK OXEN” 
says the Philadelphia Record 
and other authorities. 


Third Big Edition 
Everywhere $2.00 
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Ir.T. DeWitt 
Talmage ; 
A Good 
Influence 
in the home 




















“The outstanding inter-d: natio..ai religious weekly” 
—Says American Tract Society, established 100 years. 


Loved by Home Folks 
“It enriches my life,” writes one subscriber. “Dr, 
Cadman’s Radio Addresses in Christian Herald are 
worth the price of the paper,” writes another. “I 
cannot tell the good it has done me and mine} writes 
a subscriber who has taken the Herald for forty 
years—in itself a tribute and Ragiege§ ye: La Besse 1th 
might well be proud of, “Seems like an old f f the fam 
writes saedhes And so it is a FR RIE ND to m 
throbbing INFLUENCE, that heips to shape family IDE ALS 
and to build CHARACTER, ings that mak 
HAPPY, SUCCESSFUL life. Welcomed week!y in 1 
a quarter million Christian homes! 


SPECIAL OFFERS 








Christian Herald 1 yr rrigargieees acl qpappce 2 both 
Pp Christian Herald 1 yr 1 SuNSET, 1 yr Both $3.5 
Christian Herald 2 yrs Asag in spring ues) ONLY $3 
Two 1 yr. subscription istr ONLY $3 


Christian 
Herald 


BIBLE HOUSE, 45 Foucth Ave., New Fora, in. Y. 
PHPPPPPppppppppppppppppppppp 





TRIAL OFFER 
6 Months $490 
26 Issues 

Send Money Or- 
der or Check 
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Sunset Magazine ‘ 














Club Subscriptions Save Money 


Any One Other Magazine with 


SUNSET at Lower Price 


Garden Magazine and Home 





The More Subscriptions You Take in Clubs, 


35 Collier's 
45 Correct Eating 


. = Reg. Club 
SUNSET, with: bite Price The More You Save 
American. .. . e 00 $4.50 ROM the list of principal magazines printed EXAMPLE: 
American Boy. . 4.50 4.00 below, you can make up a club of your . Regular 
American Cookery peaites | 4 00 : 40 favorite magazines by a simple formula, an Club No. Price 
American Golfer... 8.00 6.00 effect the maximum savings. Except where SUNSET ee beeen eees 40 $2.50 
5 indicated otherwise by astar, magazines may be Review of Reviews........ * 60 4.00 
Arts and Decoration. . 28.90 7 00 sent to separate addresses, if desired. The club )yodern Priscilla 32 2.00 
PSin. .. 5. _.6.50 5.50 prices apply to new or renewal subscriptions. = == © °° Pecice anism 
Atlantic Monthly. . ..6.50 6.00 How to make up clubs: In the first column 132 $8.50 
30y’s Life 4.50 3.75 pa ge ped re HE Bee _ 132 x5 = 660, or $6.60, the club price, which 
Bookman ree 6.50 5. 50 chosen, multiply the result by five (5); point pte ig over the regular cost if pur- 
Camera Craft 34208: 3.25 off two places, and the result is the club price . cient dog 
| Century 7.50 6.00 of the combination—usually considerably lower If any periodical you want does not appear 
| Chil em : pA than the sum of the regular prices. (See ex- on this list, we will quote you lowest rates on 
ild Life... .. ..5.50 4.50 ample at the right. application. 
Christian Herald <2 -30 3:65 
College Humor 5 50 4.50 Club Ramdne — Regular 
sie : = Number rice umber rice 
| Collier s Weekly.... 4.50 3.75 (90. Adsenture x... . $6.00 | 65 Midweek Pictorial............. $4.00 
} C osmopolitan ..3.90 4.75 50 American Magazine. a ; .50 70 Mentor... See ec 4.00 
| Country Life. 7.50 6.50 90 American Mercury... . 00 35 Modern Priscilla... .. ccs ec 2.00 
“a ; j a0 4°75 40 American Boy.. 00 45 Motion Picture eter 
urrent istory ( 2 25 Ame ric an "te ‘cookery 50 60 Motor Boating . ue ey wee © ee 3 . 60 
ial 730’ 6.50 100 Arts and Decoration. 00 4 eoueee gid & Tourist... : Ps 
e 5 70 00 SSE eect a 
— ator ; . po : 44 80 Atlases Monthly 00 95 Musical Courier... .. 2 6o65 66s 5.00 
Jesigner . J.0N 70 Bookman 00 45 Musical Leader............. -» S100 
Etude... 45590 3.95 35 Boys’ Life 00 44 nace Observer... cose 2100 
5 : 5 25 Camera Craft 50 usician Selassie es Soe 
| seca = : res : - - <a... 00 | ‘90: Nauon...... 500 
-xperimenter --2.00 J 50 Child Life. . 00 | 50 Our World Weekly 3.00 
Fashionable Dress 5.50 4.50 35 Christian Herald 00 | 45 Quedoor Recreation 2.50 
Field and Stream. 5.00 4.25 45 Classic 50 | 35 OutdoorLife.................. 2.00 
Forum. 6.50 5.50 oF eee tention S|. chek near 


18 People’s Home Journal eat Un eae 
45 Photoplay : 


BWN=NN—=—Nw 
ce : 
ro) 


Builder. 5.50 75 45 Convett Bastion... .......0ccccc0 Bea | Se Bee... 6 occ saceceves 
ce maar? 55 Cosmopolitan 00 45 Phliysical Calture. ........5 0.4 00< 
Golden Book :° 5.50 00 90 Commre Lake 00 | 30 Pictorial Review............... 50 
Good Housekeeping o—- : 5 ; 50 00 55 Current History 4 gas ws. setegintat te a at Gig 50 
Harper's Magazine . 6.50 50 45 Dance Lover's Magazine... . 50 0 sopular Radio... ............. 00 
Harper’s Bazar .... 6.50 00 7 a Se 40 RS a Monthly. ene + 
House and Garden......... 6.00 29 45 Dream World 50 | 70 Radio ont te BRM eet 00 
House Beautiful 90 75 = sae sete ~ = —— —— tite ee eee 4 
DNR 8s oe toe heh Sapa hole MORRO oss ce big ecko aes 
Hygeia . ee 50 45 Lverybody’s 50 19 Radioin the Home 00 
International Studio. 8.50 00 45 Experimenter 50 | 45 Radio News....... 5.2.0.0: 50 
John Martin’s Book. 6.50 50 50 Fashionable Dress 00 4 shag : Soe eeers 00 
Junior Home Magazine......5.00 4.25 SF rss crease | = a re 
Life... 7.50 50 PUNE ross ete oe ck... ng eo ae 00 45 Science & Invention..... 





VANUWAENANDASLWNH=—NUANN 
yw 
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Lattice Folks. .....:....... 50 75 60 Frontier 00 70 Scientific American. 

a rs 55 Garden Magazineand Homebuilder 00 40 Screenlan ; 50 
McCall's. ..... 30 15 60 Good Housekeeping............ 00 | 70 Scribner's... 00 
su aaah Ee 50 4.25 55 Golden Book, The............. 00 | 100 Short Stories. 00 
Mentor..... Pare 50 50 = ee Illustrated Sa webby city east 308 = pd — Set.. = 

] 5 og So Serre ee yle SWrisiere aie tenes 

Mid-Week Pictorial Ene te 50 25 70 Harper’s Magazine............. 00 MD ee oo ica sal we Seals es 50 
Modern Priscilla... . 50 3.60 55 House Beautiful............... oe > ~~ ape epeererenes 00 
Motion Picture Magazine... .5.00 25 65 House and Garden............. SAS OD! ee clos sees Serie tom HNC 00 
Motion Picture Classics 00 25 50 —— OS eli a aaa : vo _ Today’ eHousewife............. ca 

: ° . 90 Independent. . Solas ae ci ERG AE ERR it ie : 
National Geographic 00 50 120 International Studio........... 6.00 45 True Detective Mysteries. . 2.50 
Our World Weekly . 50 50 70 Saha, Deene © ook ) ae — 3 MOMAGBOS «56-5 a civic eek e © : . 

: c (Children’s Magazine)........ , NCEE 858 os cissare Kips es ; 
Outdoor Life. 50 3.75 70 Journey's Beautiful............ 4.00 | 65 VanityFair.. 221212212! 350 
Pathfinder. . 50 90 45 Junior Home ie pesca 2.50 90 NIE asi. «53k poise isin we sone 5.00 
Peoples’ Home Journal. 50 80 35 «$8 ittle Balket eee oe 2.00 | 45 Wireless Age -. 62.50 
Photopla 00 c ee eS ae 5.00 30 Woman’s Home Companion. ee 1.50 
eee en aie : 20 ae ee 1.00 | 70 World’s Work..... 4.00 
Physical Culture 00 25 er Pere ree 3.00 40 Youth's Companion. . 2.00 


Pictorial Review . 
Popular Mechanics 





(All prices are for one year, in the United States and countries within hen Rectal Union.) 


Club Number Prices Apply Only When Two or More Magazines are Subscribed For. 
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Popular Radio. . 50 50 
— Science Monthly. . 00 = eT dd 
adio es 
Radio Broadcast . 50 50 Pea SUNSET CLUB ORDER BLANK 
Radio Digest. . 50 5( Enclosed Sunset Magazine, 469 Fourth St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Radio News. 00 25 $ Enter my subscriptions to the magazines named 
oe -- = = below, in accordance with your List of Club Offers: 
St. Nicholas. 50 50 —s 
Scientific American and t BTS Sag Gd ad ge eS Has ws alse ares SSS ators Ie aaa sr tay heaton Sich ag taeanrne asad ee tes 
Year Book. 00 50 W rite 
Science and Invention. 00 25 iad a lai tila 
Seribmer's........... ..  sxasesnlenqneiwedbulhdes 10o buena cdeess caveendaueneateelee 
Screenland.. . 50 00 in this 
a 50 6.00 I iewoaknut ph vetdeeee ety dend cel abioiuy tikes endowed nenseioeg ones 
: 0 50 
Today’ ee Ree See McCall’s “00 25 i Sab ae es faa TR RORY ge el LER. ORI LER Se ek. Se SNR SS. ROE eee ae ae ees 
cc 0 50 
True Story. “00 25 ee ST ree Pen Ie ee re rere ne a 
a Ne Sr dns oer 50 6. 
| oR Ee aa 4 50 CL EOS OR Pe Ae Ree Serta ee Ae A Ee UE wee Sy eT een e Le ee Tere 
WVOTId'S WOK. 555. 6.05 -6:5:0.51018 6.50 LES CT RECT eee HES kee Te re ea) IS els ot as ee eee et , 
Youths’ Companion ee ee, 4.50 4.00 If you desire magazines sent to different names and addresses, write the order plainly on letter paper: 
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Thoughtful care must provide the clean, wholesome 
food that builds health and happiness in childhood 
and babyhood, and through the long years. 
























or Dabies 
for FOUDCES 66: 

Pet Milk, more easily digested than ordinary 
milk, carries, in every bottle, a guarantee of health. 


z Mee 
for Children... 

Pet Milk with orange juice is a combination which 
blends perfectly and contains all the elements that 
promcte growth and health. It 1s so delightful to 
the taste that children hke to drink it. 

a re 
for Overybody ro 

Food prepared with Pet Milk is safe, wholesome 
food. More than twice as rich as ordinary milk, it 
can be diluted to suit every use. Undiluted, Pet Milk 
takes the place of cream at less than half the cost. 

Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed milk pre- 
served with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to 
the Pure Milk. 

Send for free booklets, “Baby’s Milk,” “Milk and 
Fruit Juices,” Recipe Books and Leaflets. 


Pet Mick SALEs Cor PORATION 
24 California Street, San Francisco 
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ACBRIGAT 














BBERS 


ROM the many unsolicited let- 

ters written to us in the past 
forty years, in which users of 
Albright RUBBERSET brushes 
speak of the long service they 
give, it is conservative to say that 
the average life of an Albright 
RUBBERSET exceeds fifteen years. 




















Regardless of price—25c to $25—and 
regardless of the length of service they 
are called upon to endure—the results 
are the same: The bristles in every gen- 
uine Albright RUBBERSET brush are held 
everlastingly in their grip of hard vul- a Stee fl 
canized rubber. eos 


No wonder that men of otherwise per- 
fect dispositions instantly take it as an 
affront to their intelligence to be asked 
to buy a substitute for what they know 
have been the best brushes in the world 
for nearly half a century. 


Don’t be confused by so-called “set-in- 
rubber” imitations. There is only ONE 
genuine Albright RUBBERSET. 


u paint for a living, or Iwo Albright RUBBERS! 
Snes IKUBBERSET COMPANY (Niaennenane 
ron you'll make a (R. & C. P. Co., Props.) life of the average man 


smoother quicker more comfortable shave 


‘ok ‘a it with an. Albright NEWARK, NEW JERSEY : than an Albright RUBBER 


RUBBERSET than with any SET gives, 15 inconceivabl 


other brush 


Tier, ALBRIGAT 


Qk him! TOOTH BRUSH 


A PRODUCT OF 


: RUBBERSET CO. 


a TST Ty eet 
hor Ubhight Secth! | The Rristles tay Gr! 








